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Foreword 


In Ancient Arabic poetry composed from the pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods 
to the end of the orthodox Caliphate, the lightning-scene is that part (theme) of the 
poem in which the protagonist asserts that he lay awake all night because he saw 
lightning flashing far away in the sky. In this book we explore the different func- 
tions of this scene such as why and when a poet included it, and its relationship with 
other scenes or parts of the poem. In addition, the book provides a study of the mo- 
tifs constituting the lightning-scenes in this poetry. 

Two main purposes will be accomplished by conducting such a study. The first 
will shed light on two important terms connected with Ancient Arabic poetry: the 
“function” or “functional unit’, and the “poem’s narration”. The study will show 
how a certain part can function differently from text to text, and how these different 
functions formulate the narration of a certain poem and consequently make the 
poem, to some degree, idiosyncratic; i.e., a text that differs from other poems that in- 
clude the same part or even poems that include parts that are similar to each other. 
The second purpose is to make a comprehensive study of the internal components, 
namely the motifs, which constitute the lightning-scenes. Here, conclusions are 
made regarding whether these components differ from text to text, or whether they 
are purely repetitions. In other words, this purpose of this study is to determine 
whether the lightning-scenes by themselves, detached from the other parts in the 
poems, are idiosyncratic, or on the contrary are fossilized and traditional. In the light 
of the two purposes, the title chosen for this book is The Lightning-Scene in Ancient 
Arabic Poetry: Function, Narration and Idiosyncrasy in Pre-Islamic and Early Is- 
lamic Poetry. 

The poems are analyzed according to a method developed by this author. The 
method was explained in an article published in the Journal of Arabic Literature.' 
According to this method, the first term — function or functional unit — plays a major 
role. The function of each part in a given poem is analyzed in an attempt to reveal 
the narration of the poem through these parts and their functions. In our case, the 
analyses will include a general discussion of the different parts in each poem and the 
function of each part, as well as a thorough discussion of the function of the light- 
ning-scene. In addition, the narration of each poem is analyzed. 


1 “An Analytical Division of the Old Arabic Poem: A Suggestion for a New Method of Dividing 
and Analyzing the Old Arabic Poem with Application to a Text by Hassan b. Thabit”, Journal 
of Arabic Literature 36/1 (2005): 74-102. 
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The book includes the following chapters: 


1. Chapter One — Introduction: The introduction provides the background for the 
main issues discussed in this study. It includes a definition of the term “light- 
ning-scene”; a review of the different places in which lightning and rain were 
described in ancient Arabic poems; a review of the most important researches 
conducted on the lightning-scene; and a discussion regarding these researches. 

2. Chapter Two: This chapter explains the methods used in modern research studies 
for dividing the ancient Arabic poem. Each method is highlighted and discussed. 
My contention is that these methods normally fail to demonstrate a good under- 
standing of the poetic text and do not highlight the idiosyncratic aspects of each 
poem, but rather tend to treat the ancient Arabic poem as imitative and tradition- 
al. At the end of the chapter, a new division of the ancient Arabic poem will be 
presented by the author. This division is a functional one and will be used as the 
basis for studying the lightning-scenes in this book. 

3. Chapters Three and Four: These chapters include analyses of the poems in the 
corpus of this study. As mentioned above, the function of each part in the poem 
is highlighted, and the different functions of the lightning-scene in these poems 
are analyzed. The relation between the function of the lightning-scene and those 
of the other parts in each poem is discussed, and the narration of each text, ex- 
tracted from these analyses, is explained. 

4. Chapter Five: This chapter presents the formulation of a theory, or at least, of 
new ideas regarding the idiosyncrasy of the ancient Arabic poem, based upon the 
analyses of the poems in Chapters Three and Four. 

5. Chapter Six: This chapter provides an intertextual study of the motifs appearing 
in the lightning-scenes. Conclusions are derived according to the degree in which 
the lightning-scenes are idiosyncratic. 

6. Conclusions: Here the main conclusions achieved throughout this study are para- 
phrased. 

7. Appendix: An Appendix, which includes the lightning-scenes used in this study, 
is found at the end of this book. 


Perhaps this is the place to express my great debt of gratitude to Professor Wolfhart 
Heinrichs for his invaluable comments and generous assistance while I was prepa- 
ring and writing the first draft of this paper, the product of my post-doctoral re- 
search, under his sponsorship at the Department of New Eastern Languages and 
Civilizations at Harvard University. My great debt and warm thanks are also for- 
warded to Professor Tilman Seidensticker at the Lehrstuhl fiir Semitische Philologie 
und Islamwissenschaft, Friedrich Schiller University of Jena, for his appreciable 
comments and especially for his consultation in writing the last chapter in this study. 
I must also thank Professor George Kanazi of the Department of Arabic Language 
and Literature at the University of Haifa and Professor Albert Arazi of the Depart- 
ment of Arabic Language and Literature at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. They 
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read the current study and made very important suggestions to improve the text. I 
am deeply indebted to them both. 

I also wish to express my gratitude to Professor Yehuda Hayot, the former Presi- 
dent of University of Haifa; to Mrs. Yael Metzer, the former Vice-President; to 
Professor Aharon Ben-Zeev, the former Rector and the present President; and to 
Professor Yossi Ben-Artzi, the former Dean of the Faculty of Humanities and the 
present Rector of University of Haifa who funded my stay at Harvard and enabled 
me to dedicate all my time to conducting this research. My deepest and heartfelt 
thanks are owed to the late Professor Rafi Talmon of the Department of Arabic 
Language and Literature at University of Haifa, who helped me to apply for my 
research grant. I am also indebted to Professor Vardit Rispler-Chaim, Head of the 
Department of Arabic Language and Literature, to Professor Reuven Snir, and to Dr. 
Ibrahim Geries, of the same department, for their gracious assistance. I also wish to 
thank Professor Menahem Mor, the Dean of the Faculty of Humanities, Professor 
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Haifa, for giving me the financial help to publish this book. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Introduction 


I. The Lightning-Scene: Definition and Modern Criticism 


Definition of the Term “Lightning-Scene” 


The “lightning-scene” is the part of the poem in which the protagonist asserts that he 
stayed awake all night because he saw lightning flashing far away in the sky. The 
sight of the lightning constantly evokes within him feelings of nostalgia and melan- 
choly. Such verses generally include a description of lightning and clouds, and 
sometimes a detailed illustration of heavy rain and flash floods that uproot trees and 
destroy everything in their path. The last scene of the mu‘allaga of Imru° al-Qays 
(which several scholars have called “the flood-scene’’) is an example of a lightning- 
scene.! 


Depending on the texts used in this study, a lightning-scene usually opens with 


one of the following possibilities: 


1. 


A phrase in which the protagonist declares that he lay awake all night watching 
the lightning. Here the following phrases occur: arigtu li-daw’i bargin (I was 
sleepless because of [seeing] a glow of lightning) [°bA2:1°]; arigtu li-mukfa- 
hirrin bata fthi bawariqu (I was sleepless because of thick and black clouds in 
which a lightning cloud [appeared]) [°bZ:1]; innit arigtu [....] (I was sleepless) 
[AbH:12]; arigtu [....] min daw’i bariqin (I was sleepless because I saw a light- 
ning cloud) [KAw:1]; arragani I-layla barqun (lightning rendered me sleepless 
all night) [MAs:9]; arigtu li-bargin (I was sleepless because of lightning) 


The term “flood-scene” is not appropriate for the texts used in the current study; because it 
applies to a part of a poem that contains the description of a flood. This kind of poem does not 
always contain the so-called “lightning-scene”. Some texts have a full description of water and 
a flood, but make no mention of lightning or of the protagonist's melancholy evoked by the 
sight of it. See for example the fa’iyya of Imru° al-Qays in footnote 14, and the mimiyya of 
Hassan b. Thabit in footnote 15, and also the entire poem of the unknown al-Hazaza 1-° Amiri 
(no. 1, khaftf) in al-Wasifi, al-Mustadrak fi shi‘r bani ‘Amir mina-l-jahiliyya hatta akhir al- 
‘asr al-Umawi (Jidda: Nadi 1-Madina l-Munawwara |-Adabi, 1995), 2: 464-466. The same 
verses appear in al-Hamdani, Sifat jazirat al-‘arab, ed. Muhammad b. ‘Ali |-Akwa* al-Hiwali 
(ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1974), 379-380. 

For these abbreviations see section II below, pp. 13-16. The numbers following the abbrevia- 
tion indicate the verses in which the quoted expressions appear. 
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[NbH:1; °bW:1]; ra’aytu sana bargin (I saw a glow of lightning) [ShbD:26]; 
ariqtu li-bargqin Gkhira |-layli (I was sleepless because of lightning [that I saw] 
towards the end of the night) [TbM1:21]; arigtu [....] li-bargqin talala fi tihamata 
(I was sleepless because of a lightning in Tihama) [NDh2]; ya buraygan bittu 
arqubuhu (O faint lightning that I watched all night) [“bJ:25]. 

. A phrase in which the protagonist calls upon his companion/s to help him bear 
his sorrows because he has seen the lightning, or to locate the exact place over 
which the lightning flashes. The phrases here are: y@ man li-bargin (Who can 
help me [to see, or endure] the lightning?) [SbA1:9; 3:6]; a‘innt ‘ala bargqin 
(Help me [to see, or endure] the lightning!) [IQ2:1]; khalilayya hubba ‘allilani 
wa-nzura ila bargin (My two friends, wake up and keep me company; look at 
the lightning!) [HubTh1:98]. 

. A phrase in which the protagonist asks his companion/s if he/they see the light- 
ning. Many phrases of this kind appear in the texts used in the present study: ya 
man yard ‘aridan [....] ka-annama |-barqu fi hafatihi [....] (Who can see the 
clouds extending sideways on the horizon[....], at its two sides the lightning 
seems like [....]) [A°1:22]; bal hal tara barqan (Nay, but do you see the light- 
ning?) [A°2:33]; a-sahi tara l-barqa/bargan (O friend, do you see the lightning?) 
[1Q3:12; KhbN2:9; NDh1; TGh:13]; a-hari tara barqan (O Harith, do you see 
lightning?) [IQ1:67]; tabassar khalilt hal tara daw’a barigin (Glance up, my 
friend, do you see a lightning cloud?) [IQ4:4]; ya@ hal tara |-barqa bittu ar- 
qubuhu (Do you see the lightning that I spent all night watching?) [LbR1:15]; a- 
sahi tara |-barqa (O friend, do you see the lightning?); [aQT:16]; a-sahi tara bu- 
raygan habba wahnan (O friend, do you see the faint lightning that began 
gleaming in the middle of night?) [LbR2:44]; ta’ammal khalili hal tara daw’a 
barigin (Look carefully, my friend, do you see a lightning cloud?) [TbM2:1]. 

. A phrase in which the protagonist asserts that he is watching the lightning 
gleaming over some places which lie in the same direction as his beloved's 
abode. The phrases here are: min-ki barqun (From you [your direction] lightning 
[is gleaming].) [SbJ2:8]; a-min-ki barqun (Is [this] lightning gleaming from you 
[i.e., gleaming over your abode]?) [aDhH2:10]; wa-min-ha [....] tala’lu’u barqin 
(From her [direction] lightning is gleaming) [RbK:2]; a-fa‘anki la barqun (From 
your direction lightning [is gleaming]) [SbJ1:14]; ra’aytu [....] ft ardi qablata 
bargqan (I saw [....] lightning gleaming over the land of Qabla) [aDhH3:5]; ya 
barqu yakhfi li-l-gatuli (O lightning that appears over al-Qatiil (i.e., over her 
abode) [aQH:5]; li-shamma’a [....] akhyaltu barqan (I saw lightning of 
Shamma’; i.e., of her abode) [SGh:1]. 

. A phrase in which the protagonist talks to himself; he asks himself if he sees the 
lightning or if he has become sleepless because of the lightning; or he asks him- 
self to pay attention to the lightning. These phrases are: a-lam ta’raq li-dha I|- 
barqi (Have you not been made sleepless by this lightning?) [“bM:1]; fa-da* (or 
fa-dhar) dha, wa-lakin hal tara daw’a barigin (Leave this, but do you see a 
lightning cloud?) [KhbN1; HbKh:27; MbD:6; NJ:73]; fa-da‘ dha, wa-lakin ma 
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tara ra’ya nashi’in [....] yabruqu (Leave this, but do you see a gleaming cloud?) 
[“bK:8]; ya hal tara l-barqa (Do you see the lightning?) [KhbN3:7]; hal hajaka 
l-layla kalilun (Did a little lightning arouse [your agonies] during the night?) 
[MH:11]; tanabbah li-bargqin (Pay attention to the lightning!) [MbH:1]. 


The first three types of phrases are apparently the most original (or the oldest) ex- 
pressions for introducing the lightning-scene in Ancient Arabic poetry. Among the 
poets who began their poems with a declaration that the protagonist sees the light- 
ning (phrase 1) are ‘Amir b. Juwayn (no date is given) [°bJ], “Abid b. al-Abras 
[“bA] (ca. 500-554 A.D.), al-Muraqqish al-Asghar [MAs] (d. ca. 570 A.D.), ‘Urwa 
b. al-Ward [SbW] (d. 594 A.D.), and °Adi b. Zayd [°bZ] (550-600 A.D.). All of 
them lived during the pre-Islamic era. The first two poets are even considered old 
jahilt poets. In addition, two of the poets who started their lightning-scene with a 
phrase of the second type are old jahili poets; the first is Imru° al-Qays [IQ] (d. be- 
fore 550 A.D.) and the second is ‘Abid b. al-Abras. Imru° al-Qays is also one of the 
poets who began their lightning-scene by asking a companion whether he sees the 
lightning (third type). By contrast, none of the poets who used phrases of the fourth 
and fifth types is known as an old jahili poet. Most are considered mukhadrams who 
lived in the late pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods. All the poets who start their 
lightning-scene with phrases of the fourth type, a declaration that the protagonist is 
watching the lightning gleaming in the direction of his beloved's abode, belonged to 
the Hudhay] tribe. 


Rain and Lightning as a Multi-Dimensional Theme in Ancient Arabic Poetry 


As may be expected in Bedouin society, rain is a frequent theme in Ancient Arabic 
poetry. Two Jordanian scholars, Nasrat ‘Abd ar-Rahman and Anwar Abi Suwaylim, 
have identified some circumstances in which rain and lightning are mentioned in 
classical poems.’ One is the visit of the lover to the deserted encampment of his 
former beloved, a maiden who has long since departed together with her tribe and 
gone to a new and distant place (al-wuqif ‘ala I-atlal); the rain is described here as a 
major cause of change, which sometimes erases the at/a/.* In another situation the 
rain is compared to the sweet saliva of the beloved; the taste of her saliva is some- 
times said to be like the flavor of a cup of excellent wine mixed with honey and/or 
pure cold rainwater. 


3. °Abd ar-Rahman, “al-Matar: mawadi° wurutdihi fi janib mina sh-shi‘r al-jahil?’, Dirdsat 6/2 
(December 1979), 101-119; Abi Suwaylim, “Mawadi° wurtid al-matar fi sh-shi‘r al-jahilt’, 
Mu?ta li-l-buhiith wa-d-dirasat 1/2 (December 1986), 9-45. The second article was republished 
in idem, al-Matar fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili (Amman: Dar ‘Ammar; Bayrit: Dar al-Jil, 1987), 175- 
215. 

4 On this topic see also: Lichtenstadter, “Das Nastb der altarabischen Qaside”, Islamica 5 
(1932): 32-33. 
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The mention of wild animals is also an occasion for referring to rain. When the 
oryx, for example, is presented in the gasida, especially in the part called the 
“camel-section”, it is frequently accompanied by a short depiction of the rain be- 
cause this creature always tries to protect itself from the “nightly cold rain” by hid- 
ing its body in a wide tree trunk.” The thirsty onager, on the other hand, endures the 
lack of the rain and then remains for long periods of time in one of the green mead- 
ows that the rain creates. A problem arises when the rain abates and the herbage 
withers. The onager then decides to lead its female, or in some situations its small 
herd, to a place where it hopes that rain will fall and extinguish the fire of its thirst.° 

Hospitality and generosity are also motifs that seem to demand a mention of 
rain.’ A wealthy Bedouin tribe, and even Bedouin poets, would set meat and other 
food before their guests or poor people during the dry seasons of the year when 
harsh and tempestuous winds blow over the Arabian Peninsula killing large numbers 
of camels. Also, on very rainy nights, a generous person would offer hospitality and 
aid to the poor people of his tribe. It was deemed an appropriate time for him to join 
his companions to play a game called maysir for a slaughtered camel, and the win- 
ner sometimes distributed the meat among the starving members of the tribe.* 

Another mention of rain occurs in elegiac poetry in which the poet prays for rain 
to fall abundantly on the grave of the person eulogized.’ Even camels are considered 
a cause for mentioning the rain. She-camels are said to become very homesick 
whenever they see a flash of lightning. Likewise, swift horses are compared to the 
pelting of rain and the resulting torrent. 


5 See also: Rimiyya, ar-Rihla fi l-qasida |-jahiliyya (Bayrit: Ittihad al-Kuttaéb wa-s-Suhufiyyin 
al-Filastiniyyin, 1975), 201-238. 

6 See Bauer, Altarabische Dichtkunst, eine Untersuchung ihrer Struktur und Entwicklung am 
Beispiel der Onagerepisode (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1992), 98-131. 

7 See also: al-Qaysi, at-Tabi‘a fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili (Bayrat: Dar al-Irshad, 1970), 62. 

8 On maysir see Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Maysir wa-l-qidah, ed. Muhibb ad-Din al-Khatib (al- 
Qahira: al-Matba‘a s-Salafiyya wa-Maktabatuha, 1342 A.H.); “Ali, al-Mufassal fi tarikh al- 
‘arab gabla I-islam (Bayrit: Dar al-“Ilm li-l-Malayin; Baghdad: Maktabat an-Nahda, 1968— 
1973), 5: 126-131; Fahd, “al- Maysir’, The Encyclopaedia of Islam’, C.D. edition, VI: 923— 
924; Further information about this game can be found in the poetry of Tamim b. Ubayy b. 
Muabil (d. after 35/656 or even shortly after 70/690 according to Sezgin, Geschichte des ara- 
bischen Schrifttums (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967-1984), 2: 248), particularly his two poems, the 
ha’iyya, tawil, no. 4 in his diwan, vv. 12—20; and the ra’iyya, tawil, no. 17 in his diwan, vv.17— 
24; see Diwan Ibn mugbil, ed. “Izzat Hasan (Dimashq: Wizarat ath-Thaqafa wa-l-Irshad al- 
Qawmi, 1962), 25-30, 133-136. 

9 See also al-Khatib, ar-Ritha’ fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili wa-sadr al-islam (Baghdad: Matba‘at al-Idara 
1-Mahalliyya, 1977), 196-199; Abi Suwaylim, “al-Istisqa° fi sh-shi‘r al-jahilt?”’, Mu?ta li-l- 
buhith wa-d-dirasat 1/1 (June 1986): 86-92; idem, Dirasat fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili (Bayrut: Dar al- 
Jil; “Amman: Dar ‘Ammar, 1987), 85-86; Borg, Mit Poesie vertreibe ich den Kummer meines 
Herzens (Istanbul: Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut; Leiden: Nederlands In- 
stituut voor het Nabije Oosten, 1997), 174-175; ash-Shura, Shir ar-ritha’ fi l-‘asr al-jahili: 
dirdsa fanniyya (al-Jiza: ash-Sharika 1-Misriyya 1-°Alamiyya li-n-Nashr, 1995), 159. 
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Lastly, both scholars discuss the presence of rain as an “independent” topic. It is 
no longer used to illustrate another subject as in the foregoing cases, but they claim 
that this theme exists on its own at moments when the poet is alone at midnight, 
sleepless, watching the lightning far away, the rain lit up by it. According to them, 
the description of rain in such a situation is in no way related to the other parts of the 
qasida, a statement that seems inaccurate, as this book will attempt to show. 

To the above situations may be added the following: rain appears in the verses of 
the tayf (apparition of the beloved), where the lover begs for the rain to fall and 
quench the thirst of the apparition, which usually visits him in the middle of the 
night.'° Furthermore, rain appears in the poetry of self-praise, where the poet says 
that he is proud to participate in one of the most cherished sports of his time, the 
noble hunt. Hunting expeditions often took place just after rain had fallen, causing 
the growth of vegetation that attracted many kinds of wild animals.'’ In invec- 
tive/lampoon poetry (hija@’) rain is also mentioned to signify the weakness of the 
person attacked, who may be portrayed as a man “whose clouds have yielded no 
water” agla‘at saha’ibuhu (literally: his clouds have cleared away).'* In addition, 
there is the prayer of a mortally ill poet, offered just a few moments before he dies, 
beseeching God to send water down on his distant home, as exemplified in one 
poem of the mukhadram Zayd al-Khay] (d. between 9 and 23/630-644).'* The flood 


10 See verse no. 7 of the /amiyya, basit, by the pre-Islamic poet Jiran al-“Awd in Diwan Jiran al- 
“Awd an-Numayri, ed. Nuri Hammidi 1|-Qaysi (al-‘Iraq: Dar ar-Rashid, Silsilat Kutub at- 
Turath, Manshirat Wizarat ath-Thaqafa wa-l-I°lam, 1982), 100. 

saqyan li-zawrika min zawrin ataka bi-hi 

hadithu nafsika ‘anhu wa-hwa mashghilu 
[I beg the rain to give drink to your visitor (the tayf), 
who visited you because you (spent your time) thinking of him; 
whereas he is too busy (to think of you)]. 

11 Frequently, the poet describes the rain and the greenery in detail and alludes to the hunt process 
in just one line, as the case of vv. 18-25 of the mimiyya of Labid (d. between 40 and 42/660-— 
662), poem no. 14 in his diwan, kamil, see Sharh Diwan Labid b. Rabi‘a 1-‘Amiri, ed. Ihsan 
“Abbas (al-Kuwayt: at-Turath al-°Arabi, 1962), 1: 111-114. Also the ra’iyya of Imru° al-Qays 
(no. 27 of his diwan, ramal) is of this kind; the poet describes the rain in seven verses and 
alludes to the hunt in the last verse of the poem; see Diwan Imri’ al-Qays, ed. Muhammad Abi 
1-Fad] Ibrahim (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1969), 144-146. The rain and the vegetation men- 
tioned in vv. 23-26 of the ba@’iyya of Labid (no. 2 in his diwan, tawil) also emphasize his par- 
ticipation in the hunt, and not, as interpreted by Abii “Abd al-Lah b. al-A‘rabi (d. 231/846), his 
pride at being a “look-out” (spy); see Labid b. Rabi°a, Sharh Diwan Labid b. Rabi‘a |-‘Amiri, 
1: 11-12. The protagonist's ascent of a hill, as described in this poem, is a very familiar scene 
in poetry of the hunt and indicates that the protagonist is a hunter lying in wait for his prey; see 
Hussein, “'Khudh farasi wa-rumhi wa-ntaliq ya ghulami': at-tardiyya fi ash‘ar al-jahiliyya wa- 
nitaj al-mukhadramin”, al-Karmil 21-22 (2000-2001):100. In addition, Labid asserts in vv. 
27-28 that he is speaking about hunting, not spying. 

12 See the mimiyya (tawil) of Aws b. Hajar, poem no. 44 in his diwan: Diwan Aws b. Hajar, ed. 
Muhammad Yusuf Najm (Bayrit: Dar Sadir and Dar Bayrit, 1960), 111 (cf. v. 2). 

13. Poem no. 16 (ddliyya, tawil) in Diwan Zayd al-Khayl at-Ta’i, ed. Nori Hammidi |-Qaysi (an- 
Najaf: Matba‘at an-Nu‘man, 1968), 52 (cf. v. 2). 
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is a major means used in a poem ascribed to Imru° al-Qays (d. before 550 A.D.) to 
explain, in metaphor, how he produces poetry. He assembles a group of jinnis, each 
of which declaims a verse. While doing so they make a terrible noise, which is lik- 
ened to the sound of a heavy thunderstorm and drenching rainfall, and also to the 
sounds of a terrible flood.'* In another situation rain is mentioned while the beloved 
and her tribe are watching it and want to see the precise place where it falls. After 
judging its location, they move their herds there.'° Finally, lightning is mentioned in 
other texts, in which the lover gazes toward the distant abode of his beloved at night. 
Sometimes he sees a fire gleaming in that direction, but he is far from the flame and 
cannot decide whether it is a fire or the glow of lightning.'® 


The Lightning-Scene in Modern Research 


Studies on the lightning-scene (usually referred to by scholars as the “image of the 
flood” or the “rain-scene”’) can be divided into two major groups: the realistic and 
the symbolic. The first group consists principally of a long series of articles and 
books that refer in one way or another to the lightning-scene and consider it a real 
event described in classical poetry. The poet here depicts a real (not symbolic) scene 
of rain, beginning with a description of the lightning and often closing with the im- 


14 It is the fa’iyya, poem no. 78, tawil, vv. 10-22, in Imru° al-Qays, Diwan Imri’ al-Qays (al- 
Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1969), 325-329. This poem is also ascribed to an anonymous poet of 
Kinda tribe; see ibid., 323. 

15. See the mimiyya of Hassan b. Thabit (no. 4, tawil, vv. 6-13) in Diwan Hassan b. Thabit, ed. 
Walid “Arafat (Bayrit: Dar Sadir, 1974), 1: 34. The same text appears as poem no. 327 in Ibn 
Maymin, Muntaha t-talab min ash‘ar al-‘arab, ed. Muhammad Nabil Tarifi (Bayrut: Dar 
Sadir, 1999), 6: 274-279. 

16 On fire as the stimulus that awakens the poet's longing, see Masaliha, Aspiktim mitologiyim 
ba-shira ha-‘aravit ha-kduma (Ph.D., Hebrew University, 1998), 193-194. Actually it is the 
fire known as nar al-qira (fire of hospitality), which the Bedouin customarily kindled on the 
top of a nearby hill so that a night traveller, who might pass near the place, could see it and 
stay in the tribe's encampment; see al-Jahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan, ed. Muhammad Basil ‘Uyin 
as-Siid (Bayriit: Dar al-Kutub al-“Ilmiyya, 1998), 3: 74-76; as-Suwaydi, Saba’ik adh-dhahab 
fi ma‘rifat qaba’il al-‘arab (Bayrit: Dar al-Qalam, n.d.), 119; Fahd, “Nar”, The Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam’, C.D. edition, VII: 959; Abt Suwaylim, “an-Nar fi sh-shi‘r al-jahil?’, Dirasat 
15/3 (March 1988): 99-103. Examples of a comparison between the fire and the lightning can 
be found in al-Harith b. Hilliza, Diwan al-Harith b. Hilliza, ed. Talal Harb (Bayrtt: ad-Dar al- 
*Alamiyya, 1993), 69; or in the eighteenth verse of poem no. 65 of an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani 
(ra’iyya, basit): Diwan an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani, ed. Muhammad Abt 1-Fadl Ibrahim (al- 
Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1985), 203; in this verse, the poet asks, in the manner of tajahul al- 
“arif (feigned ignorance), if what he sees is a fire, or lightning, or perhaps the face of his be- 
loved: 

alamhatun min sana bargin ra’a basari? 

am wajhu Nu‘min badd li? am sana nari? 
[Have my eyes seen a gleam of lightning? 
or has the face of Nu‘m appeared to me? Or was it the glow of a fire?] 
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age of a terrible flood.'’ Noteworthy in this category are the works of E. Braunlich, 
G. Von Grunebaum, and K. Miiller. 

E. Braunlich in his study on Hudhali poetry states that detailed references to the 
rain-scenes in the diwan of the Hudhayl tribe are merely a reflection of the rain- 
storms that regularly lashed the mountains of this tribe. The clouds and the rain 
moved in from the Red Sea, west of the Arabian Peninsula, eastward to the high 
mountains of Hudhayl near the two cities of Makka and at-Ta°if. These were the 
major stimulus for the appearance of such natural scenes in several texts composed 
by the Hudhali poets.'* 

According to von Grunebaum, rain/flood-scenes arise in pre-Islamic poetry in 
two situations. In the first, the rain is introduced as a “stereotypic background” to an 
emotional state; for example, the remote flash of the lightning is introduced as suited 
to the lover's/poet's mood of despair and sadness. In the second situation rain (and/or 
a thunderstorm) is portrayed because of an “objective interest” on the part of the 
poet himself, and he uses it here to highlight the inherent and typical peculiarities of 
the image itself.'” 

K. Miiller, in her book Der Beduine und die Regenwolke, studies the description 
of rain often embedded in an anecdote told in classical Arabic prose. Note that there 
is a true story behind each of the anecdotes cited in the book, and almost all of them 
contain descriptions of rain, clouds, winds, thunder and lightning. These are similar 
to the descriptions given in the verses of the “lightning-scene” in our study; some 


17 The following references state, directly and indirectly, that the lightning-scene (or the rain/ 
flood in general) has a realistic character in ancient poems: Lichtenstéadter, “Das Nastb der alt- 
arabischen Qaside”, 32-33; Qannawi, al-Wasf fi sh-shi‘r al-‘arabi (al-Qahira: Sharikat 
Maktabat wa-Matba‘at Mustafa 1-Babi l-Halabi, 1949), 32-33, 261; Dayf, al-‘Asr al-jahili (al- 
Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1960), 255-256; Tabbana, Mu‘allagat al-‘arab: dirasa naqdiyya 
tarikhiyya fi ‘uyiin ash-shi‘r al-jahili (al-Qahira: Maktabat al-Anjli 1-Misriyya, 1967), 212- 
213, 217; Zaki, Shi‘r al-Hudhaliyyin fi l-“asrayn al-jahili wa-l-islami (al-Qahira: Dar al-Kitab 
al-‘Arabi, 1969), 340-343; Hawi, Imru’ al-Qays: sha‘ir al-mar’a wa-t-tabi‘a (Bayrut: Dar 
ath-Thaqafa, 1970), 114-120, 186-187; al-Qaysi, Dirasat fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili (Dimashq: Dar 
al-Fikr, 1972), 165-166, 168-169; Khafaji, ash-Shi‘r al-jahili (Bayrit: Dar al-Kitab al- 
Lubnani, 1973), 279-284; Huwwar, al-Hanin ila l-watan fi l-adab al-‘arabi hatta nihayat al- 
“asr al-Umawi (al-Qahira: Dar Nahdat Misr li-t-Tab° wa-n-Nashr, 1973), cf. pp. 61-62, 71- 
72, 80-81, 115-116, 123-127; Samak, Amir ash-shi‘r fi l-‘asr al-qadim: Imru’ al-Qays (al- 
Qahira: Dar Nahdat Misr, 1974), 198-199, 380-388; Wagner, Grundziige der klassischen ara- 
bischen Dichtung, Band I: Die altarabische Dichtung (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchge- 
sellschaft, 1987), 159; Bin “Abd al-Lah, al-Ma? fi I-fikr al-islami wa-l-adab al-‘arabi (Rabat: 
Wizarat al-Awgaf wa-sh-Shu°iin al-Islamiyya, 1996), 2: 327-328, 333-336. 

18 Braunlich, “Versuch einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise altarabischer Poesien”, 
Der Islam 24 (1937): 229, 233-234. The same idea concerning classical Arabic poetry in gen- 
eral, not just Hudhali poetry, is found in Khulayf, Dirasat fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili (al-Qahira: 
Maktabat Gharib, 1981), 107-108. 

19 Von Grunebaum, “The Response to Nature in Arabic Poetry”, Journal of New Eastern Studies 
IV (1945): 138-140. 
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even contain these very same verses.”’ Such anecdotes indicate that verses of the 
lightning-scene were realistic, in the sense that they were usually recited by Bedou- 
ins after actually seeing a sudden lightning flash in the sky. 

The second group of studies, the “symbolic” one, is divided into three major 
branches: mythological, psychological, and structural interpretations of the light- 
ning-scene. 

The pioneers of the mythological interpretation are the two Jordanian scholars 
cited above, and Thana’ Uns al-Wujiid in her book about water in pre-Islamic lit- 
erature. “Abd ar-Rahman interprets the sight of the lightning and the rain as the 
factor that elicits the poet's melancholy and thoughts of a mythological beloved. The 
sweetheart is not a human being but a symbol for a goddess who causes the rain that 
the lover watches.”! 

In further references, the same author, as well as Abu: Suwaylim, describe the 
mythological power of the poet. He is the only person who spends his nights lying 
awake, since he is a magician, a powerful creature, and one who creates the rain. He 
must not fall asleep before he accomplishes his holy task of creating the rain.” 

Thana’ Uns al-Wujiid also believes that the poet is a magician who creates a 
holy flood. The function of such a flood was to purify the encampments of his be- 
loved and those of his own tribe. The floods cleanse away the blood that was shed 
during the wars between rival tribes and washes away the wrong and the injustice 
from the people who fought in them.” 

It is not clear what exactly impelled these researchers to embark on their 
mythological interpretations. They seem to be interested in the mythological aspect 
in general, and therefore focus their efforts, sometimes excessively, on exposing all 
the clues in their texts that may in some way be interpreted mythologically. Appar- 
ently, in some works of this kind, the main results seem to be determined in ad- 
vance, before the texts themselves are analysed in depth. Some scenes or sections in 
the ancient Arabic poem are assumed at the outset to be symbolic expressions of 
mythological beliefs prevalent in ancient Bedouin society. The researchers endeav- 
our to prove this assumption by revealing many features that they believe carry 


20 Miiller, Der Beduine und die Regenwolke: ein Beitrag zur Erforschung der altarabischen 
Anekdote (Miinchen: Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Heft 5, Beitrage zur Lexikographie des klassischen Arabisch Nr. 12, 1994). 

21 ‘Abd ar-Rahman, “Sayyidat al-matar fi shi‘r Abi Dhu’ayb al-Hudhal?”’, Dirdsat 7/1 (1980): 9- 
22; idem, al-Wagqi‘ wa-l-ustira fi shi*r Abt Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali (“Amman: Dar al-Fikr, 1985), 
179-188. 

22 ‘Abd ar-Rahman, as-Sira I-fanniyya fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili ft daw’ an-naqd al-hadith (° Amman: 
Maktabat al-Aqsa, 1976), 67-68; Abt: Suwaylim, “al-Istisqa° fi sh-shi‘r al-jahil?’, 96-98; 
“Mawadi° wurid al-matar fi sh-shi‘r al-jahil’’, 41; idem, “al-Matar fi sh-shi‘r al-jahil?’, 
Dirasat 13/1 (1986): 156-164. This article was republished in the aforementioned book by the 
same author: al-Matar fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili, 9-54. 

23 Uns al-Wujtid, Ramz al-ma’ fi l-adab al-jahili (al-Qahira: Dar Qiba’, 2000), 281-289. The 
flood as a symbol of purification also appears in the structural interpretations. 
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mythological aspects, yet they provide no clear evidence to support their interpreta- 
tion, so that it is difficult to accept this mythological approach as valid. 

The psychological interpretation appears basically in two main works: one by 
Yusuf al-Yusuf on the mu‘allaqat, the other by ‘Abd al-Halim Hifni on the opening 
part (prelude) of the classical Arabic ode. Both researchers discuss the lightning- 
scene, but mainly in the mu‘allaga of Imru° al-Qays. Al-Yusuf explains that the 
central theme of this long poem is the poet's unbearable suffering at the hands of 
both nature and society. Nature has attacked him by leaving his beloved's camp 
deserted and barren, while society has prevented him, so al-Yusuf believes, from 
having sexual relations with her. Accordingly, the flood-scene appended to the 
mu‘allaga is nothing more than a symbol of Imru° al-Qays's mental rebellion 
against his unspeakable suffering.”* 

By contrast, Hifni sees that the main aim of the mu‘allaqa is to describe the three 
stages of Imru° al-Qays's life: the happy days he enjoyed before his father's regicide; 
the struggle which he (the prince-poet) waged against the assassins of the Asad tribe 
in an attempt to revenge the regicide; and his failure to triumph in that struggle. The 
flood image is seen as a symbol of the second stage, and the lightning-scene, which 
opens this image, is said to allude to the prince's hope that he can restore his lost 
kingdom.” 

It seems impossible to contradict either the essential role of sexuality in the 
mu‘allaga of Imru° al-Qays or the story of the assassination of the king and the 
attempts by his son to seek revenge. Still, there is no proof in the verses of the poem 
to substantiate the claim that the flood image is a symbol of the poet's rebellion 
against his own suffering. Here too, it is not clear what exactly led the two re- 
searchers to apply the psychological interpretation. They might have been influen- 
ced by old tales about Imru° al-Qays that present him as an unhealthy (or abnormal) 
psychological character; as a man known for his insatiable sexual appetites and for 
his fierce yearning to shed the blood of his father's killers. These anecdotes were 
apparently enough for the two researchers to trace such a character in the mu‘allaqa 
of Imru° al-Qays. From the start the assumption could have been that it would be 
unreasonable for the poet not to present this aspect of his character in the most fam- 
ous poem he ever wrote. 

A more serious attempt to explain the lightning-scene was made by structural 
studies, and some of these interpretations are similar in content to those mentioned 
in the psychological interpretations. The difference is in the research methods used 
by the structuralists to reveal in depth the content of this scene and of other parts of 
the gasida. 


24 Al-Yusuf, Buhith fi l-mu‘allaqat (Dimashq: Wizarat ath-Thaqafa wa-l-Irshad al-Qawmi, 
1978), 117-196, cf. also 182-185, 195-196. 

25. Hifni, Matla® al-qasida I|-‘arabiyya wa-daldlatuhu n-nafsiyya (al-Qahira: al-Hay’a 1-Misriyya 
1-‘Amma li-I-Kitab, 1987), 81, 88-90. A similar interpretation is found in the structural field. 
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K. Petraéek, using a model based on information theory, annotated the descrip- 
tion of the flood in one of Imru° al-Qays's poems.”° According to this model, the 
receiver (reader/hearer) derives the [hidden] meaning (Sinn) from the [apparent] 
content (/nhalt) via his interpretation of the content.”’ 

In the content layer, the poem of Imru’ al-Qays proceeds from a fearful descrip- 
tion of the clouds, the rain, and the flood to a beautiful illustration of a horseman 
(the poet himself) riding his strong and handsome stallion across the green meadows 
that rain has created. 

In the meaning layer, the text passes from the dangerous to the safe, namely from 
perilous nature to a safe environment, from barren surroundings to a new beginning 
in the tribe's life.”* 

These oppositions of dangerous-safe or barren-fruitful are emphasized in other 
structural studies about the flood-scene (lightning-scene) in the mu‘allaga of Imru° 
al-Qays. Kamal Abu-Deeb considers this scene to be one of the formative units of 
the poem.” He says that the whole poem moves between two major polarities, from 
the stillness and death of the first (the atlal and some other parts of the gasida) to the 
vigour and vitality of the second (the flood-scene and some other scenes of the 
poem). The flood sweeps away the emptiness and immobility of the atlal. The erotic 
symbolism of this scene and the poet's failure to enjoy intercourse with his beloved 
in the first part of the poem are replaced by great success in the flood-scene. The 
movement in this scene alludes to the sexual activity between the poet and his maid- 
ens: lightning flashes through the clouds just as erotic desire galvanizes the poet. 


26 Although this poem contains a description of the flood and the rain, it cannot be classified as a 
lightning-scene text. It seems more like an excerpt from a lost hunting scene. The poem is the 
famous rda’iyya (no. 27 in the diwan, ramal) that starts with the verse: 

dimatun hatla’u fiha watafun 
tabaqu I-’ardi taharra wa-tadurr 
[A lasting rain, a copious pouring one, its clouds hanging down 
covering the earth, staying in its place and pouring rain abundantly.] 
See the poem in Imru?® al-Qays, Diwan Imri’ al-Qays (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1969), 144— 
146. 

27 In fact this is a new formulation, devised by Petraéek, of an original model. In the original 
model, the content is that which is derived from the meaning (Sinn); furthermore, the materi- 
alization of the meaning produces the expression (Ausdruck), while, according to Petraéek the 
expression is produced by the materialization of the content. To simplify the original model 
and its new formulation, Petra¢ek has attached the following schemes: 


Original Model New Formulation (by Petraéek) 
Sinn Inhalt 
Materialisation Interpretation Materialisation Interpretation 
Ausdruck Inhalt Ausdruck Sinn 


See Petratéek, “Zur semantischen Struktur der Beschreibung des Regens von Imra’ al-Qays 
(AHLW. 18 — DW 26/27)”, Orientalia Pragensia VI (1969): 9. 

28 Ibid., 7-12. 

29 About this theory see Chapter Two, pp. 25-29. 
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The rush of the flood to the top of the mountain, and then its receding down to the 
valleys signify how the poet's desire reaches its climax during the sexual act and 
then subsides. The songs of birds at the end of the scene indicate the poet's intoxica- 
tion with the beautiful bodies of the women.” 

Adnan Haydar divides the same poem into several “units”; the first is the atlal, 
the second the nasib, and the last (the sixth) is the flood. The first two units are 
characterized by a sense of “lack”, the last by a sense of fulfillment, or “lack-liqui- 
dation’, as he calls it. Accordingly, the poem moves from lack to lack-liquidation, 
from barreness and failure in the aflal and nasib to fertility and success in the flood- 
scene. It starts with death and ends with the persistence of life amidst the power of 
death. 

The image of the rain in the last unit has two functions: destructive and con- 
structive. The water destroys buildings and kills wild animals, but at the same time it 
causes fresh green growth and brings renewed and fertile life for the tribe. More- 
over, this image symbolizes the success of the poet in his pursuit of beautiful vir- 
gins.! 

This poem attracted the attention of another scholar, Suzanne Stetkevych, who 
discusses it in her book on pre-Islamic poetry. Stetkevych, who has the idea of ap- 
plying the anthropological rite-of-passage pattern,” and also the seasonal pattern 
proposed by Theodor Gaster,*? to the Arabic gasida, suggests that the flood-scene in 


30 Abu-Deeb, “Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry (II): The Eros Vision’, 
Edebiyat 1/1 (1976): 30-32. On this interpretation see Ahmad, al-Manhaj al-ustiri fi tafsir 
ash-shi‘r al-jahili (Bayrit: Dar al-Manahil, 1987), 215-218. 

31 Haydar, “The Mu‘allaga of Imru° al-Qays: Its Structure and Meaning, I.”, Edebiyat II/2 (1977): 
255-256. A similar explanation of the flood image is found in ‘Awad, Bunyat al-qasida I- 
jahiliyya: as-siira sh-shi‘riyya ladé Imri’ al-Qays (Bayrit: Dar al-Adab, 1992), 224-238; 
Bariri, “al-Layl wa-n-nahar fi mu‘allagat Imri° al-Qays”, Fusil 14/2 (Summer 1995): 30-33. 

32 According to the rite-of-passage pattern, the tripartite poem has three stages that symbolize the 
passing of the poet from one social situation to another; the stages are called separation, 
liminality, and re-unification. With the first, the poet is separated from an “old” case (mostly 
from the atlal), with the third he is reunited with his society again (in most cases he returns to 
his tribe and companions); during the second, he remains in a marginal (liminal) situation; he 
tries to pass from the old to the new, from the aflal to the encampment (i.e. the social life) of 
the tribe; this stage is illustrated in the poem by the poet's journeying on his camel. See 
Stetkevych, “al-Qasida |-‘arabiyya wa-tuqis al-‘ubur’, Majallat majma‘ al-lugha I-‘arabiyya 
bi-Dimashq 60 (January 1985): 58-61; idem, The Mute Immortals Speak (Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University Press, 1993), 3-54. 

33 In this pattern, each activity falls into two categories: rites of kenosis (emptying) and rites of 
plerosis (filling). The first symbolizes the eclipse of vitality at the end of a certain stage, while 
the second symbolizes the revitalization at the beginning of a new stage. Each of these cat- 
egories is constructed of four elements: rites of mortification (disappearance or suspension of 
animation), rites of purgation (the community tries to rid itself of each thing that inhibits its 
fertility), rites of invigoration (the community tries to improve its moribund situation and 
produce a fecund new life) and rites of jubilation (happiness follows the beginning of the new 
life); see Stetkevych, ibid., 258-259. 
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the mu‘allaqa is the sublimated expression of Imru? al-Qays's recurrent attempts to 
avenge his father's slaying. The author adduces certain elements in the poem to 
support this claim: the lightning, for example, which is normally used in elegiac 
poetry to indicate a cry from the poet to avenge the deceased, should also here be 
considered as such. The flood-scene, on the other hand, represents the re-unification 
stage in the rite-of-passage pattern and the purgation, invigoration, and jubilation 
elements in the seasonal pattern.** 

As with the two foregoing types of the symbolic interpretation, the mythological 
and the psychological, the structuralists' approach assumes that the “external” inter- 
pretation for Ancient Arabic poetry is insufficient. It does not seem to give it any 
weight but considers it superficial and not even worthy of engagement. Essentially, 
it assumes that every text contains some hidden significance, of superior import to 
that which emerges from the literal reading. The aim of this approach is to reveal 
such significance. 

Ewald Wagner describes the structural analyses as exaggerated and problematic, 
not only because they depend on a very limited number of texts, mainly the 
mu‘allaga of Imru° al-Qays and in some cases that of Labid, but also because the 
research method is greatly constrained. The structuralists focus almost exclusively 
on the enormous number of opposites that seem to reveal a “deeper” structure of the 
poem, and that in turn can reveal a “deeper” (or a “hidden’’) significance in the text. 
However, this is by no means a structural feature of pre-Islamic poetry, but is a 
normal stylistic technique called tibaq (antithesis), which is characteristic not just of 
pre-Islamic poetry but of all Arabic poetry.* So the results obtained in this area 
appear doubtful, and inappropriate for the poem of Imru° al-Qays. They seem to be 
erroneous findings, reached by applying a model based on the highlighting of 
opposites in a literary work. 


34 Ibid., 278-284. 

35 Wagner, Grundziige der klassischen arabischen Dichtung, 155-160. As an example of exag- 
gerated interpretations, Wagner points to the artificial attempts to highlight the sexual dimen- 
sion in the mu‘allaga of Imru’ al-Qays; scholars in this domain, according to him, strive to ex- 
plain each word in the poem as an allusion to sexuality. He adds that it is impossible to deal 
with each “in” in the text as a symbol of the sexual act, or each “long object” as an indicator of 
the phallus, since all poetry would then be interpreted as erotic work, particularly Arabic po- 
etry, in which there are many detailed descriptions of swords and long lances: 

“Wenn man jedes "in" gleich Koitus und jeden Gegenstand, der linger als 
breit ist, gleich Phallus setzt, kann man alle Gedichte als Erosvisionen 
deuten, besonders arabische Gedichte, in deren vielen Kampfszenen 
notgedrungen zahlreiche Schwerter und Lanzen vorkommen miissen” 
(p. 158). 
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II. Corpus of the Study 


Sixty-three compilations have been used to assemble a corpus of poems containing 
lightning-scenes (see Appendix no. | at the end of this chapter). This corpus, de- 
signed as the basis for the present study, is limited to gasidas, namely long poems in 
which the lightning-scene occupies a number of verses. But muqatta‘at, or short 
excerpts that contain descriptions of lightning, clouds, or rain, are not considered 
(see Appendix no. 2 at the end of this chapter). 

The corpus listed below is arranged alphabetically according to the poets' names, 
or sometimes nicknames. The left-hand column records the names of the poets, the 
middle column the abbreviations used for the poems, and the right-hand column the 
number of verses of the lightning-scene in each poem. 


Poet Abbreviation No. of verses 
© Abid b. al-Abras °bAl 9-11 

“bA2 tage 

“bA3 6-15°° 
° Adi b. Zayd &bZ 1-9 
‘Amir b. Juwayn °bI 25-30" 
‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib “bM 13" 


36 Poem no. XXI in ‘Abid b. al-Abras, The Diwans of ‘Abid Ibn al-Abras and ‘Amir Ibn at-Tufail, 
ed. Charles Lyall (Leyden: E. J. Brill; London: Luzac, 1913), 60-62. See also: “Abid b. al- 
Abras, Diwan as-Saftrayn: an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani, ‘Abid b. al-Abras, ed. Ytisuf Shukri 
Farhat (Bayrit: Dar al-Jil, 1992), 286-288; and poem no. 84 in Ibn Maymin, Muntahd t-talab, 
2: 212-215. See also poem no. 31 in Ibn ash-Shajari, Mukhtarat Shu‘ara’ al-‘arab, ed. ‘Ali 
Muhammad al-Bijawi (al-Qahira: Dar Nahdat Misr, 1975), 353-359. Mimiyya, basit. 

37 Poem no. XXIII in ‘Abid b. al-Abras, The Diwans of ‘Abid ibn al-Abras and ‘Amir ibn at- 
Tufail, 65-66. See also the poem in “Abid b. al-Abras, Diwan as-Safirayn, 245-248. Sddiyya, 
wafir. 

38 Poem no. XXVIII in ‘Abid b. al-Abras, The Diwans of ‘Abid ibn al-Abras and ‘Amir ibn at- 
Tufail, 75-77. See also the poem in ‘Abid b. al-Abras, Diwan as-Saftrayn, 216-218; and poem 
no. 34 in Ibn ash-Shajart, Mukhtarat Shu‘ara’ al-‘arab, 374-379. Ha’iyya, basit. 

39 See the poem in °Adi b. Zayd, Diwan al-Murii’a: as-Samaw’al, Hatim at-Ta’i, “Adi b. Zayd, 
ed. Yusuf Shukri Farhat (Bayrit: Dar al-Jil, 1992), 135-139. Ba’iyya, wafir. Another version 
of the poem is text no. 3 in “Adi b. Zayd, Diwan ‘Adi b. Zayd al-‘Ibadi, ed. Muhammad Jabbar 
al-Mu‘aybid (Baghdad: Sharikat Dar al-Jumhiriyya li-n-Nashr wa-t-Tawzi°, 1965), 37-41. 
This version does not contain verse no. 31 in the aforementioned version of the poem. 

40 Poem no. 485 in Ibn Maymitn, Muntaha t-talab, 9: 63-67. Ba’iyya, madid (and not khafif as 
suggested by the editor of Muntahd t-talab). 

41 Poem no. 84 in “Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, Diwan ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib az-Zubaydi, ed. Hashim at- 
Ta°°an (Baghdad: Silsilat Kutub at-Turath, Manshurat Wizarat ath-Thaqafa wa-l-I°lam, 1970), 
176-181. Niniyya, wafir. 
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Poet Abbreviation No. of verses 
Al-A‘sha l-Kabir A‘l 22-30" 
A‘2 33-35" 
Aws b. Hajar AbH 19-94, 97" 
Abii Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali aDhH1 Go17” 
aDhH2 10-14" 
aDhH3 5-144” 
Hudba b. al-Khashram HbKh 97-33" 
Humayd b. Thawr HubTh1 98-101° 
Imru? al-Qays IQ] Cr” 
IQ2 1-8?! 
1Q3 12-16” 
1Q4 4-6° 
‘lyad b. Kunayz °bK 8-16" 


42 


43 
44 


45 
46 
47 


48 
49 


50 
51 


52 
53 


54 


Poem no. 6 in al-A‘sha |-Kabir, Diwan al-A ‘sha I-Kabir, ed. Muhammad Muhammad Husayn 
(Bayrit: al-Maktab ash-Sharqi, 1968), 90-99. Lamiyya, basit. 

Poem no. 54, ibid., 320-327. Ba’iyya, kamil. 

Poem no. 5 in Aws b. Hajar, Diwan Aws b. Hajar, 13-18. See also poem no. 86, in Ibn 
Maymin, Muntahd t-talab, 2: 218-221. Ha’iyya, basit. 

Poem no. 11 in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. “Abd as-Sattar Ahmad 
Farraj (al-Qahira: Maktabat Dar al-°Urtba, 1965), 1: 128-139. Jimiyya, tawil. 

Poem no. 16, ibid., 1: 164-169. Ha’iyya, basit. 

Poem no. 25, ibid., 1: 196-204. Ha’iyya, mutagarib. 

Poem no. 441 in Ibn Maymitn, Muntahda t-talab, 8: 224-229. Ha’iyya, tawil. 

Poem no. 48 in Humayd b. Thawr al-Hilali, Diwan Humayd b. Thawr al-Hilali, ed. Muham- 
mad Yusuf Najm (Bayrtit: Dar Sadir, 1995), 90-105. See also poem no. 397 in Ibn Maymitn, 
Muntaha t-talab, 7: 351-375. Mimiyya, tawil. Poem no. 29 in the same diwan of Humayd, 59- 
61 (‘ayniyya, tawil) contains a short piece (vv. 1-6) that seems to be an incomplete excerpt 
from a lightning-scene. Since it is impossible to know for certain, the poem is not analysed. 
However, the piece is found in the Appendix and numbered as [HubTh2]. 

This is the mu‘allaga of Imru° al-Qays. See Imru® al-Qays, Diwan Imri’ al-Qays (al-Qahira: 
Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1969), 24-26. Lamiyya, tawil. 

Poem no. 5, ibid., 72-77. Dadiyya, tawil. 

Poem no. 54, ibid., 251-254. Ddaliyya, mutaqarib. 

Ibn Abi Shanab, one of the editors of Imru° al-Qays' diwan, gathers from several sources 11 
vv., ascribed to another poem in the diwan. See Imru® al-Qays, Diwan Imri’ al-Qays b. Hujr 
al-Kindi, ed. Ibn Abi Shanab (al-Jaza°ir: ash-Sharika 1-Wataniyya, 1974), 382-387. Three of 
these verses (nos. 4-6) constitute a lightning-scene in the poem, in which the protagonist states 
that he watched the lightning, then he prayed for the rain of that lightning to fall abundantly 
upon the abodes of two patrons from whom the protagonist seeks help. Since we know for sure 
that the verses present an incomplete excerpt, they are not be studied in this book. 

Poem no. 476 in Ibn Maymitin, Muntahd t-talab, 9: 16-23. Qafiyya, tawil. 
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Poet Abbreviation No. of verses 
Khufaf b. Nudba KhbN1 29-38” 
KhbN2 9-15°° 
KhbN3 7-10" 
Al-Kumayt al-Awsat KAw ees 
Labid b. Rabi‘a LbR1 15-97? 
LbR2 44-56% 
Mulayh b. al-Hakam al-Hudhali MbH 1-6 (7-142)*! 
Al-Muragqgish al-Asghar MAs 9” 
Al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali MH 1 a 
Al-Muzarrid b. Dirar MbD 6-14" 
An-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani NDhI ie 
NDh2 Ge 
An-Nabigha I-Ja‘di NJ 73-74" 


35 


56 


57 


58 
59 


60 
61 


62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 


Poem no. | in Khufaf b. Nudba, Shi‘r Khufaf b. Nudba s-Sulami, ed. Nori Hammidi 1-Qaysi 
(Baghdad: Matba‘at al-Ma‘arif, 1968), 27-39. See also poem no. 2 in al-Asma‘l, al- 
Asma ‘iyyat, eds. Anmad Muhammad Shakir and °Abd as-Salam Muhammad Hartn (al-Qahira: 
Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1964), 21-26; and poem no. 6 in Ibn Maymitin, Muntahd t-talab, 1: 113-123. 
Qafiyya, tawil. 

Poem no. 14 in Khufaf b. Nudba, Shi‘r Khufaf b. Nudba, 77-82; and no. 7 in Ibn Maymin, 
Muntahd t-talab, 124-128. Ra’iyya, mutaqarib. 

Poem no. 15 in Khufaf b. Nudba, Shi‘r Khufaf b. Nudba, 83-87; and no. 8 in Ibn Maymin, 
Muntahd t-talab, 1: 129-132. Daliyya, munsarih. 

Poem no. 425, ibid., 8: 127. Tawil, rhyme letter ‘ayn. 

Poem no. 4 in Labid b. Rabi‘a, Sharh Diwan Labid b. Rabi‘a I-‘Amiri, 1: 25-33. Ba’iyya, 
munsarih. 

Poem no. 11, ibid., 72-94. Lamiyya, wafir. 

Poem no. 8 of the diwan of Mulayh in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3: 
1050-1052. Ba’iyya, tawil. It is not known, through the present version of the poem, whether 
verses nos. 7-14 are also a part of the lightning-scene. 

Poem no. 194 in Ibn Maymin, Muntahd t-talab, 4: 79-82. Mimiyya, basit. 

See the poem in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3: 1250-1262. Lamiyya, Sart‘. 
Poem no. | in al-Muzarrid, Diwan al-Muzarrid b. Dirar al-Ghatafani, ed. Khalil Ibrahim al- 
“Atiyya (Baghdad: Matba‘%at As‘ad, 1962), 23-31. Mimiyya, Tawil. 

Poem 73, ddliyya, tawil, 10 vv. In an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani, Diwan an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyanit 
(al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1985), 212. 

“Ayniyya, tawil, 16 vv. in an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani, Diwan an-Nabigha dh-Dhubydi, ed. ° Ali 
Abt Mulhim (Bayrit: Dar wa-Maktabat al-Hilal, 1991), 125-127. 

Poem no. 26 “a” in an-Nabigha |-Ja°di, Diwan an-Nabigha I-Ja‘di, ed. Wadih as-Samad 
(Bayrut: Dar Sadir, 1998), 54-77. Ra’iyya, Tawil. Poem no. 96 of the same poet, 184-194, 
ya°’iyya, tawil, vv. 45-50 contains a corrupted scene of rain and drowned oryxes; it is not clear 
whether these lines are a trace of a lightning-scene. 
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Poet Abbreviation No. of verses 
Nahshal b. Harri NbH Ae 
Abii Qilaba I-Hudhali aQH 5-6" 
Abii Qurdiida t-Ta°i aQT 16-26” 
Rabi‘a b. al-Kawdan RbK 2-3"! 
Sakhr al-Ghayy al-Hudhali SGh 113” 
Sa‘ida b. Ju°ayya l-Hudhali SbJ1 14-20” 
SbJ2 8-13" 
Ash-Shammakh b. Dirar ShbD 26-28” 
Tamim b. Ubayy b. Mugbil TbMI1 pa Ag 
TbM2 1-107" 
Tufayl al-Ghanawi TGh 13-16" 
°Urwa b. al-Ward “bW 15" 


68 
69 
710 
71 
72 
73 
74 
715 


716 


77 


78 


79 


Poem no. 407 in Ibn Maymin, Muntaha t-talab, 8: 34-42. Ra’iyya, tawil. 

See the poem in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 2: 714-717. Siniyya, Kamil. 
Poem no. 472 in Ibn Maymitin, Muntahd t-talab, 8: 402-406. Qafiyya, Mutaqarib. 

See the poem in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 2: 655-659. Qdfiyya, tawil. 
Poem no. 17, ibid., 1: 294-302. Fa’iyya, mutaqarib. 

Poem no. 1, ibid., 3: 1097-1121. Ba’iyya, kamil. 

Poem no. 10, ibid., 2: 1175-1181. Ra’iyya, tawil. 

Poem no. 11 in ash-Shammakh b. Dirar, Diwan ash-Shammakh b. Dirar, ed. Salah ad-Din al- 
Hadi (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1977), 241-249. Qafiyya, tawil. 

Poem no. 4 in Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqbil, Diwan Ibn Mugbil, 22-39; and poem no. 35 in Ibn 
Maymin, Muntahda t-talab, 1: 291-301. Ha’iyya, tawil. 

Poem no. 17 in Tamim b. Ubayy b. Mugbil, Diwan Ibn Mugbil, 129-141; and also poem no. 45 
in Ibn Maymin, Muntahd t-talab, 1: 367-375. Ra’iyya, tawil. 

Poem no. 7 in Tufayl al-Ghanawi, The Poems of Tufail Ibn ‘Awf al-Ghanawi and at-Tirimmah 
Ibn Hakim at-Ta’t, ed. and trans. F. Krenkow (London: Luzac, 1927), 41-47. Mimiyya, tawil. 
Poem no. | in °Urwa b. al-Ward, Shi‘r ‘Urwa b. al-Ward al-‘Absi, ed. Muhammad Fu’ad 
Na‘na° (al-Qahira: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1995), 32-37. See also poem no. 142 in Ibn Maymin, 
Muntahd t-talab, 3: 215-218. Ra’iyya, wafir. 
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Appendix 1: 
Compilations Used in this Study 


These are the poetry collections of: al-A‘sha 1-Kabir (mukh = mukhadram), al- 
“Abbas b. Mirdas (mukh), “Abid b. al-Abras (jah = jahili ), “Adi b. Zayd (jah), “Ali 
b. Abi Talib (mukh), “Alqama 1-Fahl (according to the editors of his diwan, he lived 
in the pre-Islamic and early Islamic eras. See: Diwan ‘Algqama I-fahl, eds. Lutfi s- 
Saqqal and Durriyya 1-Khatib (Halab: Dar al-Kitab al-“Arabi, 1969), 6; the editors 
do not mention the sources from which they drew this conclusion. The biographical 
books normally classify ‘Alqama as jahili. ‘Amir b. at-Tufayl (mukh), ‘Amr b. al- 
Ahtam (mukh), “Amr b. Barraq/a |-Hamdani (mukh), ‘Amr b. Kulthiim (ah), ‘Amr 
b. Ma‘dikarib (mukh), ‘Amr b. Qami°a (mukh), “Antara b. Shaddad (jah), Abu 1- 
Aswad ad-Du?ali (E.Js. = Early Islamic; i.e., born shortly before the Hijra), Aws b. 
Hajar (jah), abt’ Bakr as-Siddiq (mukh), Bishr b. Abi Khazim (jah), Dirar b. al- 
Khattab al-Fihrt (mukh), Fatima z-Zahra° (mukh), al-Hadira (jah), al-Harith b. 
Hilliza (Gah), Hassan b. Thabit (mukh), Hatim at-Ta°1 Gah), Humayd b. Thawr 
(mukh), al-Hutay°a (mukh), Imru° al-Qays (jah), Jiran al-‘Awd (jah according to 
Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 217; and mukh according to the 
editor of his diwan, see Diwan Jiran al-‘Awd an-Numayri, 7-9); al-Khansa° (mukh), 
(al-)Khirniq b. Badr (jah), Khufaf b. Nudba/Nadba (mukh), Labid b. Rabi‘a (mukh), 
al-Muraqqishan (the two poets called al-Muraqqish) (jah), al-Musayyab b. ‘Alas 
(jah), al-Mutalammis ad-Duba‘l (jah), al-Muthaqgib al-‘Abdi (jah), al-Muzarrid 
(mukh), an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani (jah), an-Nabigha 1-Ja°di (mukh), Qays b. al- 
Khatim (jah), Abt Qays Sayfi b. al-Aslat (jah), Salama b. Jandal (jah), as-Samaw’al 
b. °Adiya (jah), ash-Shammakh b. Dirar (mukh), ash-Shanfara 1-Azdi (jah), as- 
Sulayk b. as-Sulaka (jah), Abu Talib (father of ‘Ali the caliph) (jah), Tamim b. 
Ubayy b. Mugqbil (mukh), Tarafa b. al-“Abd (jah), Tufayl al-Ghanawi (jah), ‘Urwa 
b. al-Ward (jah), Zayd al-Khayl at-Ta°i (mukh), az-Zibriqan b. Badr (mukh), Zuhayr 
b. Abi Sulma (mukh, d. after Hijra but did not convert to Islam). Besides these 
diwans of individual poets, the following compilations have also been used: al- 
Asma‘iyyat, al-Hamdsa of Abi Tammam, al-Hamdsa I-basriyya of al-Basri, 
Jamharat ash‘ar al-‘arab fi |-jahiliyya wa-l-islam by Abii Zayd al-Qurashi, al- 
Mufaddaliyyat, Mukhtarat shu‘ara’ al-‘arab of Ibn ash-Shajari, Muntahd t-talab of 
Ibn Maymin, al-Mustadrak fi shi‘r bani ‘Amir by al-Wasifi, Kitab Sharh ash“ar al- 
Hudhaliyyin by as-Sukkari, Shi‘r Yahid fi |-jahiliyya wa-sadr al-islam by “Abd 
Jibril Miqdad. 
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Appendix 2: 
Short Excerpts Containing Descriptions of Lightning, Clouds, or Rain 


The following are the main short texts, in which the observer asserts that he saw 
lightning that provoked his agonies, and other texts in which the lightning is men- 
tioned, without specifying that the protagonist was affected by it. The texts are ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to the name of the poet: ‘Abid b. al-Abras, gGfiyya, 
kamil, vv. 1-7, poem no. VI in The Diwans of ‘Abid ibn al-Abras and ‘Amir ibn at- 
Tufail, 26-27; idem, dddiyya, tawil, v. 5, poem no. X, ibid., 34; idem, ra’iyya, 
munsarih, vv. 1-3, poem no. 6, ibid., 82-83; idem., gafiyya, munsarih, v. 1, poem 
no. 1, ibid., 86; “Adi b. Wada‘, lamiyya, sari®, v. 25, poem no. 455 in Ibn Maymin, 
Muntaha t-talab, 8: 307; “Antara b. Shaddad, niiniyya, wdafir, poem no. 24 in Diwan 
“Antara, ed. Muhammad Sa‘id Mawlawi (al-Qahira: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1970), 
339; Dawid b. Bishr al-Kilabi, daliyya, tawil, vv. 5—7 in al-Wasifi, al-Mustadrak fi 
shi‘r bani ‘Amir mina |-jahiliyya hatta akhir al-‘asr al-Umawi, 2: 229; Dib‘an b. 
“Abbad an-Numayri, mimiyya, tawil, v. 1, ibid., 2: 445; Habib b. Hadra, ddliyya, 
wafir, ibid., 2: 394; al-Harith b. Hilliza, gafiyya, khafif in Diwan al-Harith b. Hilliza, 
69; Hassan b. Thabit, mimiyya, tawil, v. 8, poem no. 4 in Diwan Hassan b. Thabit, 
1: 34; idem, ‘ayniyya, tawil, vv. 1-3, poem no. 122, ibid., 1: 254; Hatim at-Ta°1, 
mimiyya, tawil, poem no. 11 in Diwan Shi‘r Hatim b. ‘Abd al-Lah at-Ta°’t wa- 
akhbdaruhu, ed. ‘Adil Sulayman Jamal (al-Qahira: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1990), 297; 
idem, ra’iyya, tawil, v. 2, poem no. 50, ibid., 230; Humayd b. Thawr, gdfiyya, tawil, 
vv. 10-12, poem no. 398, in Ibn Maymiin, Muntaha t-talab, 7: 377; idem, ba’iyya, 
tawil, v. 3, poem no. 400, ibid., 7: 395; Imru° al-Qays, ra’iyya, tawil, v. 43, poem 
no. 4, in Imru? al-Qays, Diwan Imri? al-Qays (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1969), 56— 
71; idem, lamiyya, mutaqarib, v. 1, poem no. 58, ibid., 261; idem., lamiyya, basit, 
vv. 2-3, poem no. 68, ibid., 281; idem, niiniyya, tawil, v. 5, poem no. 69, ibid., 282; 
idem, fa’iyya, tawil, v. 19, poem no. 78 in ibid., 328; a poem composed by two 
poets together: Imru° al-Qays and at-Taw°’am al-Yashkuri, ra@’iyya, wafir, poem 
no. 28, ibid., 147-149; Imru° al-Qays, lamiyya, tawil, vv. 4-5, poem no. 59, in 
Imru° al-Qays, Diwan Imri’ al-Qays b. Hujr al-Kindi (al-Jaza°ir: ash-Sharika 1- 
Wataniyya, 1974), 473; al-Kumayt al-Awsat, ba’iyya, tawil, v. 24, poem no. 426 in 
Ibn Maymtin, Muntaha t-talab, 8: 136; Labid b. Rabi‘a, lamiyya, khafif, v. 2, poem 
no. 10 in Sharh Diwan Labid b. Rabi‘a |-‘Amiri, 1: 359; Maymin b. ‘Amir al- 
Qushayri, b@’iyya, tawil, v. 1 in al-Wasifi, al-Mustadrak fi shi‘r bani ‘Amir, 2: 376; 
Milha 1-Jarmi, dadiyya, tawil, vv. 1-8, poem 831 in Abi Tammam, Diwan al- 
Hamasa, ed. Ahmad Hasan Basbah (Bayrtt: Dar al-Kutub al-“Ilmiyya, 1998), 377; 
Muhriz al-°Ugqayli, mimiyya, wafir, v. 6, poem no. 1072 in al-Basri, Kitab al- 
Hamasa I-basriyya, ed. ‘Adil Sulayman Jamal (al-Qahira: Maktabat al-Khanji, 
1999-2000), 3: 1181; Mulayh b. al-Hakam al-Hudhali, gdfiyya, tawil, vv. 27-28, 
poem no. | in his diwan in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3: 1002; 
idem, jimiyya, tawil, v. 3, poem no. 5, ibid., 3: 1030; idem, gGfiyya, rajaz, v. 11, 
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ibid., 3: 1053; Murayziq b. Salih, ba’iyya, tawil, vv. 4-6 in al-Wasifi, al-Mustadrak 
fi shi‘r bani ‘Amir, 2: 367; Umm al-Muthallam al-Hudhaliyya, niiniyya, tawil, v. 2, 
poem no. 994 in al-Basri, Kitab al-Hamdsa I-basriyya, 3: 1120; an-Nabigha dh- 
Dhubyant, ra’iyya, basit, v. 18, poem 65 in Diwan an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani (al- 
Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1985), 203; Qays b. al-“Ayzara, ‘ayniyya, tawil, v. 18, poem 
no. | in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 2: 592; Sa‘ida b. Ju°ayya, 
jimiyya, basit, vv. 6-7, poem no. 9, ibid., 3: 1173; Shaqiq b. Sulayk al-Ghadiri, 
daliyya, tawil, v. 11, poem no. 990 in al-Basri, Kitab al-Hamasa I-basriyya, 3: 1115; 
Shayban b. Daththar an-Numayri, hda’iyya, tawil, v. 2, in al-Wasifi, al-Mustadrak fi 
shi‘r bani ‘Amir, 2: 443; Sufyan b. Ziyad, ra’iyya, tawil, vv. 1-3 in, ibid., 2: 398; 
Suwayd b. Kura® al-°Ukli, gafiyya, tawil, v. 1, poem no. 959 in al-Basri, Kitab al- 
Hamasa |-basriyya, 3: 1087; Suhaym b. al-Mukharram, ddliyya, tawil, vv. 1-2, 
poem no. 856, ibid., 3: 985-986; Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muagbil, ra’iyya, tawil, v. 13, 
poem no. 18 in Diwan Ibn Mugbil, 144; Tha‘laba b. Aws al-Kilabi, ‘ayniyya, tawil 
in al-Wasifi, al-Mustadrak fi shi‘r bani ‘Amir, 2: 209; an unidentified poet of the 
“Amir tribe, gdfiyya, tawil, vv. 1-2 in ibid., 2: 479; an unidentified poetess of the 
same tribe, lamiyya, wafir, vv. 1-2, ibid., 2: 479; an unidentified poet of the Kilab 
tribe, mimiyya, tawil, vv. 1-5, ibid., 2: 482; an unidentified poet of the same tribe, 
mimiyya, tawil, vv. 1-5, poem no. 853 in al-Basri, Kitab al-Hamdasa I-basriyya, 
3: 983-984; an unidentified poet of the Tayyi° tribe, daliyya, tawil, vv. 1-3, poem 
no. 854, ibid., 3: 984; an unidentified poet, ba’iyya, tawil, vv. 1-4, poem no. 855, 
ibid., 3: 985; an unidentified poet, lamiyya, basit, vv. 1-2, poem no. 859, ibid., 
3: 988. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Division of the Ancient Arabic Poem: 
From Gharad Shi‘ri to Functional Unit’ 


Idiosyncrasy, or the aspects that make a certain text of pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
poetry differ from another one, does not seem to be an important issue for the critics 
of classical Arabic literature. None of them deals with this issue directly, or in depth. 
Only rare and indirect comments on this issue can be noticed in their discussions on 
some subjects, such as on what is known as sariqa shi‘riyya, namely plagiarism or 
borrowing, which the critics divided into two major categories: praiseworthy as 
against blameworthy plagiarism.” The text that contains the second category of 
plagiarism fails to reveal any idiosyncrasy, and in using it, the poet produces nothing 
new in his composition. In the first category, however, the poet does alter the text 
and attempts to differentiate it from the verses he plagiarizes. In that case the new 
verse is not considered pure imitation, or pure theft, and classical critics would point 
out some aspects of idiosyncrasy in it.? However, a review of the major classical 


1 This chapter is based on the two articles “Classical and Modern Approaches in Dividing the 
Old Arabic Poem” and “An Analytical Division of the Old Arabic Poem: A Suggestion for a 
New Method of Dividing and Analyzing the Old Arabic Poem with Application to a Text by 
Hassan b. Thabit” that have been published by this author in Journal of Arabic Literature 35/3 
(2004), 297-328; 36/1 (2005), 74-102. 

2  Peled, “On the Concept of Literary Influence in Classical Arabic Criticism’, [srael Oriental 
Studies, ed. Sasson Somekh (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1991), XI: 38. 

3 George Kanazi explains the plagiarism in detail in his book: Studies in the Kitab as-Sind‘atayn 
of Abii Hilal al-‘Askari (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1989), 112-120. He deals with the same issue in his 
article, “The Literary Theory of Abu Hilal al-°Askar?’, Israel Oriental Studies, ed. Sasson 
Somekh (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1991), XI: 28-30. See also: von Grunebaum, “The Concept of Pla- 
giarism in Arabic Theory”, Journal of Near Eastern Studies Ul/2 (1944): 234-253; Heinrichs, 
“Literary Theory: The Problem of its Efficiency”, Arabic Poetry: Theory and Development, ed. 
G. E. von Grunebaum (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1973), 56-67; idem, “An Evaluation of 
Sariga’, Quaderni Di Studi Arabi 5—6 (1987-1988): 357-368; idem, “Sariqa’”, Encyclopedia of 
Arabic Literature, eds. Julie Scott Meisami and Paul Starkey (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1998), 2: 690-692. Among the classical critics who dealt with plagiarism see: Ibn 
Tabataba, Kitab ‘Iyar ash-shi‘r, ed. “Abd al-°Aziz b. Nasir al-Mani® (ar-Riyad: Dar al-‘Ulam 
li-t-Tiba°a wa-n-Nashr, 1985), 123-136; Abu Hilal al-°Askari, Kitab as-Sind‘atayn, eds. “Ali 
Muhammad al-Bijawi, Muhammad Abi 1|-Fadl Ibrahim (al-Qahira: Matba‘at ‘Isa 1-Babi 1- 
Halabi, 1971), 202-244; Ibn Rashigq, Quradat adh-dhahab fi naqd ash‘ar al-‘arab, ed. ash- 
Shadhili Ba Yahya (Tunis: ash-Sharika t-Tiinisiyya li-t-Tawzi‘, 1972), the whole treatise, espe- 
cially p. 19; idem, al-‘Umda fi mahdsin ash-shi‘r wa-adabih wa-naqdih, ed. “Abd al-Hamid 
Hindawi (Sayda, Bayrit: al-Maktaba I-°Asriyya, 2001), 2: 282-293; Ibn al-Athir, al-Mathal as- 
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critical writings indicates that classical critics did not deal with idiosyncrasy in a text 
as a whole. Their deliberations were restricted to the individual verse, which, as 
Heinrichs believes, is the most common approach in their literary criticism and 
theory.* 

As for the modern research, treatment of idiosyncrasy can be more clearly noti- 
ced throughout some structural studies on the pre-Islamic and early Islamic Arabic 
poetry. However, both classical and modern scholars attempted to divide the ancient 
Arabic poem into several parts. It was discussed in an aforementioned article “Clas- 
sical and Modern Approaches in Dividing the Old Arabic Poem” (see footnote 1) 
that the divisions used by classical scholars tend to make Ancient Arabic poetry look 
conventional. Some of the ways used by modern scholars were influenced by the 
classical writings and consequently they ignored examining any kind of idiosyncrasy 
in the Arabic poem. Contrary to this, other modern studies, in which new ways to 
divide the poem into structural parts did achieve some treatment for the idiosyncrasy 
in the ancient Arabic qgasida. 

In this chapter, the most predominant efforts of the modern researchers are dis- 
cussed. The works of E. Braunlich, R. Blachére, K. Abu-Deeb, and A. Haydar offer 
a worthy sampling for discussion. At the end of the chapter, a new division of the 
ancient Arabic poem will be presented by the author. This division is a functional 
one and it will be used as a basis for studying the lightning-scene in this book. 


I. Division of the Poetry into Thematic Sections 


In his book on the history of Arabic literature, Blachére suggests a general division 
of poetry into thematic sections. According to him, it is possible, when dealing with 
Ancient Arabic poetry, to speak about “themes” (or main themes) and “‘sub-themes” 
(or secondary themes). He points out eight main themes in the poetry written before 
the year 50/670; these are: ghazal (love); hikma and din (wisdom and religion); arb 
and ghazw (war and raids); fakhr (self-praise); hija’ (lampoon/invective); at-tafajju‘ 
‘ala l-mayyit (lamentation) and ritha’ (elegy); madh (praise); and wasf (descrip- 
tion).” An examination of this material reveals that Blachére depends for his divi- 
sions on the theory of aghrad ash-shi‘r, which was established by the classical 
scholars. All eight themes appear on the list of aghrad mentioned by classical au- 
thorities, with the exception of “war and raids” which, although it is not considered a 


sa@’ir fi adab al-katib wa-sh-sha‘ir, eds. Ahmad al-Hufi and Badawi Tabbana (ar-Riyad: Dar ar- 
Rifa‘i, 1984), 3: 261-334. 

4 “Sariqa’, 2: 691. 

5 Blachére, Tartkh al-adab al-‘arabi, trans. Ibrahim al-Kilani (Bayrtt: Dar al-Fikr al-Mu‘asir; 
Dimashq: Dar al-Fikr, 1998), 437-534. Read also the detailed discussion of this in Heinrichs, 
“Literary Theory: The Problem of its Efficiency”, 36-37. 
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gharad by the critics themselves, was nonetheless thought to be a gharad by poetry 
collectors.° 


Every main theme, according to Blachére, is constituted of several sub-themes 


which are summarized in the following lines: 


1. 


Love: the sub-themes included here are: the deserted-encampment of the beloved 
(atlal); the beauty of the beloved; the meetings between the two lovers; the sepa- 
ration of the two lovers which includes two additional sub-themes: recalling the 
distant beloved and her apparition (tayf), and recalling the happy days spent with 
her. 


. Wisdom and Religion: these include the following sub-themes: the inexorability 


of fate and “Time”; old age which overtakes youth; the advice which the poet 
transmits to his relatives (chiefly his children). 


. War and Raids: includes three prominent sub-themes, which are: preventing 


other tribes from using the tribe's pastures; describing what happens in battle; 
and describing the booty. 


. Self-praise: this main theme includes two types: praise of oneself and praise for 


the tribe. The first contains several sub-themes, such as: courage; ability to es- 
cape from battle (which alludes to the poet's ability to run very quickly); genero- 
sity; the ability to endure hunger and thirst; and a talent for composing poetry. 
The tribal praise contains sub-themes like courage on the field of battle, and the 
choice of only wise and courageous men as chieftains of the tribe. 


. Lampoon/invective: includes: the cursing of the female relatives of a rival; con- 


demnation of the rival's lack of respect for his guests to whom he does not offer 
appropriate hospitality; he is, therefore, accused of miserliness; self-abasement; 
cowardice; and a failure to protect his allies. Another sub-theme found here is a 
description of the rival tribe's defeats in wars, especially in those waged against 
the poet's tribe. 


. Elegy: includes the following sub-themes: praise for the deceased; the sadness of 


the poet; attempts made by the poet to exercise patience and not show sadness; 
the surrender of the poet to the inevitability of fate. 


. Praise: includes: the nobility of the patron; his courage; his hospitality for 


guests; and his generosity. 


. Description: the last main theme includes: descriptions related to the beloved, 


such as the description of a pearl to which the beauty of the beloved is often 
compared. It also includes: description of nature; descriptions related to the atlal, 
in which the poet describes the abandoned objects he sees while visiting the 
atlal; description of wine and people drinking wine; description of the waha (an 
oasis); description of the poet's camel and horse. Blachére considers the tardiyyat 


See, for example, Abt Tammam, Diwan al-Hamasa, ed. Anmad Hasan Basbah (Bayritt: Dar al- 
Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1998), 11-140; al-Basri, Kitab al-Hamasa I-basriyya, ed. ‘Adil Sulayman 
Jamal (al-Qahira: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1999-2000), 7-351. 
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(hunting-poetry) as a sub-theme of the description; since in this area the poet 
describes the hunter, his equipment, and the prey. 


In addition to this division, Blachére goes one step further and divides the sub-theme 
into smaller sections, calling them “elements” (translated as ‘andsir; pl. of ‘unsur). 
These elements are basically the motifs which constitute each sub-theme, as for 
example, the aflal-section contains several elements; e.g., calling the companions to 
stop for a visit to the atlal (istiqaf r-rafiq); and counting the various places where the 
atlal are found.’ 


Division of Individual Poems 


Unlike the aforementioned method, Braéunlich deals with the division of individual 
texts. In his article about the poetry of Hudhayl, he mentions one kind of poem in 
the poetry of the two mukhadrams Sa‘ida b. Ju°’ayya (no date is given) and his 
rawiya Abt Dhu’ayb (d. about 26/647). According to Braunlich, the two poets used 
to treat one general theme in a poem and divide it into several parallel thematic 
sections, each connected to the main theme of the gastda. Braunlich calls this divi- 
sion “inhaltliche Strophengliederung”, which means “a division of the poem ac- 
cording to strophes of content”. As examples, the author mentions several poems, 
among which is the famous ‘ayniyya of Abt Dhu°’ayb. This poem contains one gen- 
eral theme which is understood to be the death of the poet's sons. In order to express 
this theme, Abii Dhu’ayb uses three “strophes” in his poem: in the first, he tells the 
story of the death of an onager and its herd; in the second, he tells of the death of an 
oryx; and in the third, he describes the death of two warriors.® It is not clear whether 
or not one can add that the poet includes another strophe at the beginning of his text 
in which he describes his sorrowful situation and his philosophical attitude towards 
the fickleness of “Time” and fate. It is clear that each of these strophes is connected, 
in its content, to the general theme of the poem. 


7  Blachére, Tarikh al-adab al-‘arabi, 443-444; Heinrichs, “Literary Theory: The Problem of its 
Efficiency”, 36. 

8 Braunlich, “Versuch einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise altarabischer Poesien”, Der 
Islam 24 (1937), 240. See the discussion of this division in Heinrichs, “Literary Theory: The 
Problem of its Efficiency”, 44. It is significant that such a division of the poem of Abi Dhu’ayb 
was also made later by other scholars, see for example: Bariri, “al-Malaka sh-shi‘riyya wa-t- 
tafa°ul an-nassi’, Fusul 8/3-4 (December 1989), 35-37; Arazi, “La Thréne d'Abi Du’ayb ou la 
Mort Dépoetisée”, Festschrift Ewald Wagner zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. G. Schoeler (Beirut: 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, 1994), §2.3.1; al-Gharibi, Sha‘ir Hudhayl wa-l- 
mutahaddith ar-rasmi bi-smi l-qabila (No place: Dar Mabin, 1994), 85; Bariri, al-Uslibiyya 
wa-t-taqalid ash-shi‘riyya (al-Qahira: °Ayn li-d-Dirasat wa-l-Buhith al-Insaniyya wa-l-Ij- 
tima‘iyya, 1995), 182; Jones, Early Arabic Poetry (Oxford: Ithaca Press Reading for the Board 
of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, Oxford University, 1996), 2: 203-205. 
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In the same article, Braunlich deals with two non-Hudhali poems; the first is a 
poem by al-A‘sha (d. before 9/629), and the second is a poem by Mutammim b. 
Nuwayra (d. during the caliphate of “Umar 13—23/634—644). He divides each of the 
two poems into main sections, some of which are familiar aghrad, but others are not 
included in the aghrdd list. He then divides some of these sections into sub-sections 
or sub-themes. Hence, for example, the poem of al-A‘sha’ is divided into three sec- 
tions: the first is the erotic-section, the second is the fakhr, and the third is the hija’. 
Of interest here is the first section, which, according to Braunlich, constitutes a sec- 
tion larger than the nasib; the nasib here is included in it (vv. 1-16). In addition, the 
poet introduces two more erotic passages. In the first (vv. 17-20), he speaks about a 
series of failed love affairs, and in the second (vv. 22-30), he describes his observa- 
tion of the lightning, which arouses longing for his beloved. It can be understood 
why Braunlich does not consider the first passage to be a part of the nasib, perhaps 
since it deals with several pairs of lovers, and not exclusively with the story of the 
poet and his beloved. (By the way, Qudama b. Ja‘far alludes to the fact that the na- 
sib can include a depiction of the relation between the poet and several beloveds);'° 
nonetheless, it is not entirely clear why he chose to separate the second passage from 
the nasib. 

As concerns the fakhr in this poem, Braunlich divides it into three different sub- 
themes: in the first, the poet praises his courageous travels in the desert (vv. 31-33); 
in the second, he boasts of his previous love affairs with women other than the be- 
loved (vv. 35-36); and in the third, he boasts of his participation in wine sessions 
(vv. 37-44). The last part of the poem, the hija’, is not divided into sections. 


It seems that among the modern researchers, the one who has suggested a radical 
new approach for dividing the ancient Arabic poem is K. Abu-Deeb. In his article 
about the mu‘allaga of Labid, he offers three basic terms to identify three types of 
sections in the pre-Islamic poem. The first term is the elementary unit; the second is 
the formative unit; and the third is the gross constituent unit.'' 

In order to achieve a deeper understanding of any classical text, one should first, 
according to the author, identify the structure of the poem in question. This is made 
by finding the three kinds of units in each poem and focusing one's efforts on identi- 
fying the function of each unit in the text as a whole. In addition, one should study 
the relationship between the different formative units in a text, an approach which 
can also help one to understand the poem better. 


9 Brdunlich, “Versuch einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise”, 241-242. The numbers of 

the verses given above are not always the same as those mentioned in the article. We have used 
a version of al-A‘sha's diwan, that is somewhat different from the one used in the article. See 
poem no. 6 in Al-A‘sha |-Kabir, Diwan al-A ‘sha I-Kabir, ed. Muhammad Muhammad Husayn 
(Bayrtt: al-Maktab ash-Sharqi, 1968), 90-99. Lamiyya of basit. 

10 See his Kitab Naqd ash-shi‘r, ed. S. A. Bonebakker (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956), 65. 

11 Abu-Deeb, “Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry”, International Journal of 
Middle East Studies 6 (1975), 152, 167. 
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The first term, the elementary unit, is the smallest unit in the poem. It basically 
consists of two objects (topics, words, or images) which are connected to one an- 
other in a contradictory relationship that expresses duality or simply harmonious 
opposition’’. Take for example, the atlal verses in the mu‘allaga of Labid which 
contain a group of parallel oppositions.'? such as the two words mentioned in the 
first verse of the poem ‘afat/ta’abbada: the first means to efface and alludes to the 
beloved's old dwellings which no longer exist; the second means to lack human 
inhabitants and alludes to the fact that the dwelling places, though they have been 
effaced, still have creatures living in them (i.e., wild animals). The two words con- 
stitute an elementary unit since they allude to two opposite concepts. Again, the 
words sdriya/ghddiya mentioned in verse no. 5 (denoting night cloud/morning 
cloud) constitute an opposition of time (night/morning) and, thus, are also an ele- 
mentary unit. In addition, the image in verse no. 7 of the antelopes lying peacefully 
with their calves consitutes a harmonious opposition (i.e., the relationship between 
mother/child), and it is also an elementary unit. Sometimes one word with two op- 
posite meanings, or which alludes to an opposition, can also be considered an ele- 
mentary unit. An example of this is the word ayhuqdan, used in verse no. 6. This is a 
kind of plant which exists in two opposite contexts, wild life and also human life. It 
is a wild plant, but at the same time, it is eaten by man and animals. Ayhuqdan, there- 
fore, can be considered an elementary unit. A researcher, who wishes to apply the 
model of Abu-Deeb, should follow the poem verse by verse and reveal all of the 
oppositions found in it. When proceeding in this way, it should be noted that ele- 
mentary units are not the first thing to be examined in the poem. At first, one should 
identify the “formative units” in the text, and afterwards, identify the elementary 
units in each formative unit. 

The formative unit, in this poem, is somewhat obscure. Unfortunately, Abu-Deeb 
does not explain exactly what he means by the formative units found in the poem of 
Labid. The only explicit reference is to the atlal as a formative unit. He also alludes 
to some other units which, apparently, should be considered formative units; these 
are: the unit of the wild ass, of the wild cow, and of the departure of the beloved 
with her tribe.'* In §4.0 of his article, Abu-Deeb mentions six sections in the poem, 
in addition to those referred to above, which he may have considered formative 
units. These are: (1) two verses in which the poet hints at the tension between him- 
self and his beloved (vv. 20-21); (2) two verses in which he mentions a direct de- 
scription of the body and the vitality of his camel (vv. 22—23); (3) one verse in 
which the poet compares the camel to a cloud (v. 24); (4) three verses in which he 
makes a new reference to the tension between himself and his beloved (vv. 54-56); 
(5) several verses in which he praises himself and his moral values (vv. 57-77); 


12 Abu-Deeb's definition of elementary units is this: “the simplest relations within each formative 
unit”, see ibid., 167, cf. footnote 2. 

13 Ibid., 159-162. 

14 Ibid., 152, 168. 
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(6) and a last group of verses in which he praises his own tribe (vv. 78-88).'° If 
these are truly formative units in the mu‘allaga, then it should be possible to define 
the formative unit as a cluster of verses (or even sometimes a single verse) in the 
poem which deals with a specific topic or a specific object.'° However, each 
formative unit has its own elementary units. The one question to raise here is: should 
we really consider sections | and 4 as separate formative units? Could they be 
combined into one? If the answer were up to us, we would prefer to reduce the four 
sections to three formative units. The reason for this is very simple: sections 1 and 4 
deal with the same topic. 

The third term, the gross constituent unit, is not assigned any strict definition in 
the article. In light of what Abu-Deeb says in different parts of his paper, it seems 
that this term should indicate an entity of some importance, which appears in more 
than one formative unit of the poem or in one formative unit that appears in more 
than one poem. An allusion is made to the fact that a gross constituent unit can be 
identified by recording the identifiable elementary units in each formative unit, and 
then by organizing them in appropiate columns, taking them, however, as “bundles” 
— using the same term he uses — of relationships. The author presents five gross con- 
stituent units in the mu‘allaqa of Labid: the unit of the poet; the unit of the pairs 
(wife/husband); the unit of the mother/child; the unit of the tribe; and lastly that of 
nature. It is obvious that each of these units (or “entities”) appears in more than one 
formative unit of the poem’’. 

However, in another article on the mu‘allaga of Imru° al-Qays, Abi-Deeb offers 
a different definition for the gross constituent unit. According to him, it is a large 
section consisting of a number of formative units. Thus, he divides the mu‘allaga of 
Imru° al-Qays into two gross constituent units; the first contains all the formative 
units found in verses 1-43, and the second all those found in verses 44-82.'8 Ac- 
cording to this definition, a formative unit can be connected only with one gross 
constituent unit, a fact which contradicts the former definition suggested in the 
article about the mu‘allaga of Labid. According to that definition, a formative unit 
can be connected to more than one gross constituent unit; in other words, a forma- 
tive unit can contain several elements (elementary units), and each one can be classi- 
fied in a different gross constituent unit. The difference between the two definitions 


15 Ibid., 158-159. 

16 The author's definition for this kind of unit is: “the semantics field of a given entity”, see ibid., 
152, cf. footnote 1. Formative units do appear, and are clearly defined, in another article by the 
same author, in which he deals with the mu‘allaqa of Imru’ al-Qays. There, he carefully defines 
the several formative units in the poem in question; e.g., the atlal; the baydat al-khidr (literally: 
egg of the enclosed tent, which recounts a love escapade between the poet and a white woman); 
the night; the horse; and the flood. See “Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry 
(I): The Eros Vision”, Edebiyat 1/1 (1976), 3-32. The material found in this article supports 
our definition of the term formative unit. 

17 “Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry”, 169-174. 

18 See “Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry (II): The Eros Vision”, 4. 
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may result from one of two possibilities: the first is that we failed to understand the 
exact meaning of the gross constituent unit according to the material discussed in the 
article about the mu‘allaqa of Labid; the second is that there exist two contradictory 
definitions in the two articles of Abu-Deeb. If the latter possibility is correct, then it 
might be that the second definition is a development of the first. Perhaps the author 
was not satisfied with his first definition and therefore suggested a new definition. 

A theory like this about the division of the ancient Arabic poem is important be- 
cause it attempts to reveal more sections than are suggested by the classical critics 
and other modern researchers. Consequently, this approach leads the researcher to 
highlight the idiosyncratic elements in a certain poem; those elements which char- 
acterize such a poem and distinguish it from any other gasida. Abu-Deeb does not 
consider the poem of Labid to be a pure traditional four-part gasida consisting of 
separate sections: atlal, nasib, rahil, and fakhr; nor does he look at the atlal as a 
secondary and introductory section to another “main section” that comes normally 
as the last part of the poem (in this case the fakhr). Every part, according to him, is 
essential for the poem and has its own fundamental function in the text as a whole. 
In addition, Abu-Deeb focuses his efforts on revealing and studying many parts 
other than the four previously mentioned sections. He also attempts to study the 
relationships that exist between these parts of the poem. 

As is the case with every great theory, the theory of Abu-Deeb does have a few 
flaws. The first is that the method offered is complicated and seems to be appropri- 
ate only for the study of a small number of poems. It would be very difficult, indeed, 
to accomplish such a study of the whole diwan of a given poet, or of a large corpus 
of poems by several poets. The author claimed that his model could be applied to a 
large body of poetry and promised at the outset of his article, which was published 
in 1975, to bring to light a study of 150 poems analyzed according to the model he 
was offering. Unfortunately, three decades have passed since that time, and no study 
of this kind has appeared." 

The second, more important, flaw relates to the results that can be achieved when 
analyzing a poem according to the prescribed model. Here, several questions can be 
raised: Are these conclusions adequate? And, if so, are they important for an under- 
standing of that poem? Could not such conclusions be achieved in an easier way 
without applying this model?”’ The main aim of applying such a model, according to 
the author, is to discover the individual way of viewing reality and the image of the 
world present, at the moment of creation, in the mind of the creator. Abu-Deeb's 


19 In 1979 and 1986, the author published two books in which he analyzed several poems, not a 
lot, according to his structural theory, the first was Jadaliyyat al-khafa’ wa-t-tajalli: Dirasat bi- 
nyawiyya ft sh-shi‘r (Bayrat: Dar al-°Ilm li-l-Malayin, 1979). The second was ar-Ru’a I-Mu- 
ganna‘a: Nahwa manhaj binyawi fi dirdsat ash-shi‘r al-jahili, al-binya wa-r-ru’ya (Misr: al- 
Hay’a I-Misriyya li-Il-Kitab, 1986). 

20 See the sharp criticism of E. Wagner on this model in Grundziige der klassischen arabischen 
Dichtung, Band I: Die altarabische Dichtung (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1987), 155-160. 
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main conclusion regarding the poem of Labid is that it reveals the poet's view (vi- 
sion) on life and death: the world, in the eyes of the poet, is “a universe of contra- 
dictions and paradoxes’, every object in it moves between life and death. Man also 
moves between the two, but he does not submit to death. Labid believes, according 
to this analysis, that there are forces that can mediate temporarily between life and 
death, or, in other words, that can bring life, only temporarily, into the midst of 
death. The act of procreation is just such a force, if it takes place in an environment 
of harmony and love. It can negate death and postpone its arrival for a time. In addi- 
tion, the structure of the poem reveals that the poem achieves mediation between 
destruction and tribe: the tribe consumes all that nature creates in a specific area (its 
own encampment, the aflal); it then travels on, looking for a new fertile place in 
which to live. The poem of Labid moves from the destruction made by the tribe 
(since it starts with the atlal) towards the tribe itself in its new fertile abodes (in the 
last verses of the poem, mention is made of the poet's tribe). The poem brings me- 
diation between both sides by creating life in the place that the tribe damaged (by 
mentioning that there are new creatures living in the atlal, i.e., wild animals and 
plants), and also by celebrating the tribe which succeeded in creating a new life in 
another place (e.g., by praising the great deeds of the tribe at the end of the poem).”! 

At this stage, one should ask whether these conclusions are appropriate for the 
poem of Labid, or whether they are mistaken findings achieved by applying a model 
which is based on the highlighting of opposites in a literary work. It would seem that 
since this model focuses on an exaggerated attempt to reveal a variety of opposites 
in the mu‘allaga of Labid, only one conclusion could be reached; i.e., the poem 
moves between two contradictory poles, between life and death. 


A. Haydar, in 1977, published a study in which he analyzes the mu‘allaga of Imru° 
al-Qays according to the general lines of Abu-Deeb's structural model. Of the afo- 
rementioned three terms used by Abu-Deeb, Haydar adopts only the term unit to 
indicate the different sections of his poem. In addition, he adds the term scene to 
indicate a sub-division of the unit. 

The unit here is a group of verses which deal with one major subject (or topic) 
and, apparently, can be seen as something like the formative unit of Abu-Deeb. 
Thus, the mu‘allaqga of Imru° al-Qays is divided into six units: atlal (vv. 1-3); nasib 
(vv. 4-22); the Egg-unit (vv. 23-43); the unit of night and wolf (vv. 44-52); the 
horse unit (vv. 53-70); and the flood unit (vv. pie) te Among these sections, it 
might be useful to clarify the difference between the units of the nastb and the Egg: 
the nasib is the cluster of the poet's adventures with several women. According to 
the author, without accepting his opinion, none of these adventures were successful. 


21 Abu-Deeb, “Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry”, 177-184. 

22 Haydar, “The Muallaqa of Imru° al-Qays: Its Structure and Meaning, I.”, Edebiyat U/2 
(1977): 236. The verse numbers here are those mentioned by the author himself and accord with 
the version of poem quoted in his article. 
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On the other hand, the Egg-unit includes the verses in which the poet describes a 
successful escapade with a white noble woman who is compared to an egg. 

All of these units are divided into one or more scenes; thus, for example, the 
atlal includes one scene, which is called by the author the atlal scene. The night/ 
wolf unit includes two different scenes: the first describes the sleepless night of the 
lover-poet (vv. 44-48); the second describes the encounter of the poet with a wolf 
(vv. 49-52). The nasib includes four different escapades or love stories of the poet: 
the first is with a group of maidens (vv. 11-12); the second with a woman called 
“Unayza (vv. 13-15); the third with an unnamed pregnant woman (vv. 16-18); and 
the fourth with a woman called Fatima (vv. 19-22). Although the author does not 
expressly say that each of the four sections could be considered an independent 
scene, it is clear that they should be considered as such. The Egg-unit contains two 
scenes: the physical act of the woman with the poet (vv. 23-30); and the description 
of that woman (vv. 31-43). And the horse-unit is also divided into two scenes, the 
first is the description of the horse (vv. 53-63) and the second is the hunting expedi- 
tion while riding on it (vv. 64-70).”* 

Here too, the purpose of the author when using this method of textual division is 
to reveal the world view or vision of pre-Islamic man (including, of course, the poet 
himself). Haydar assumes that the pre-Islamic gasida is a manifestation of such a 
vision and is essentially “the sum total of the pre-Islamic man's beliefs, life forces, 
and existential queries about his life and death”™’. In order to achieve his goal, he 
analyzes the oppositions and dualities found in each of the former units in the 
mu‘allaqa; rarely, does he make a detailed analysis of the content of a certain scene 
without focusing on the oppositions and dualities in it. 

The result of Haydar's study is the conclusion that the main focus of the poet's 
vision is the question of companionship in life. Does it exist or does it not? Its pres- 
ence or absence is expressed in the poem in terms of the presence or absence of 
water, tribe, culture, success with women, success in the hunt, and fertility. The 
author also concludes that the pre-Islamic gasida begins with death that is negated 
with some form of life (the at/al) and then ends with life, asserted amidst the power 
of death (e.g., the flood unit)”. 

Here also, what was said concerning the analysis of the mu‘allaqa of Labid, can 
be said of Haydar's analysis: his method of dividing the poem is useful, but the que- 
stion still remains whether or not the results achieved are adequate to explain the 
poem. It seems that by focusing on oppositions and dualities in the different units of 
a poem, one is easily misled. Indeed, at the same time, the importance of the results 
is also a matter of doubt. 


23 Ibid., 241-258. 
24 Ibid., 227-228. 
25 Ibid., 256. 
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Il. Towards a New Division of the Ancient Arabic 
Poem: Function and Functional Unit 


It was discussed in this chapter that both classical and new theories of ways to di- 
vide an ancient Arabic poem fail to demonstrate a good understanding of the poetic 
text. The classical theory of aghrad ash-shi‘r tend to make Ancient Arabic poetry 
look conventional. The theory of Blachére depends mainly on the aghrad ash-shi‘r 
and, therefore, also causes Ancient Arabic poetry to be seen as conventional and 
dealing only with a restricted number of themes; while the notes of Braunlich is 
applicable only to a restricted number of poems; i.e., the poems of some of the 
Hudhali tribe poets. In addition, the results achieved by both theories of Abu-Deeb 
and Haydar are doubtful. 

Unfortunately, unlike many other fields of the classical Arabic heritage (e.g. 
grammar, linguistics, religion, sciences and the like) which are often provided with 
thorough and profound studies, the studies which deal in depth with Ancient Arabic 
poetry are few and far between (as an example for the thorough studies, one can 
point out the works of structuralists like those mentioned earlier, despite their prob- 
lematic aspects; it is also worth pointing out the studies conducted by the “Chicago 
School” researchers, to use the term used by Akiko Motoyoshi Sumi in her book 
Description in Classical Arabic Poetry, and other studies made by German schol- 
ars). What is worse is the fact that some of the modern research that has been done 
in this context has been marked by superficiality and generalization. 

Here one can raise the following question: is it possible to adapt any other divi- 
sion of the poem which can provide a full and — as much as possible — an accurate 
perspective for the whole content of the literary text and, accordingly, highlight 
aspects of idiosyncrasy in that text? In other words, is there any division, rather than 
those mentioned in this chapter, that might lead the researcher to deal with Ancient 
Arabic poetry as non-imitative? 

In the following pages, such a division is suggested. According to it, new kinds 
of sections are highlighted in the text, the main section being what might be called 
the functional unit. It is suggested that dividing the poem according to these sections 
would lead to a more accurate knowledge of the content of the poem itself, and that 
it can also lead the researcher to reveal new aspects and elements of idiosyncrasy 
that are not revealed by adopting the theories discussed above. 


“Function”: Definition of the Term 


The term function is used in other fields besides Ancient Arabic poetry. Two prom- 
inent uses of the term function can be highlighted: the linguistic and the literary. As a 
linguistic term, function was basically considered the hallmark of the Prague School.”° 


26 Scheffcyzyk, “Function”, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Semiotics, ed. Thomas A. Sebeok (a™ 
ed.; Berlin, New York: Mouton de Gruyter, 1994), 1: 278. 
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Roman Jakobson, a member of that school, deals with functions of language, or, 
more accurately, functions of verbal communication.”’ The term, according to him, 
indicates the purpose of mentioning a particular word or expression in our speech, or 
even of the pronunciation of such a word or an expression. Jakobson identifies six 
different functions of language. The first function is emotive or expressive, which 
aims at expressing the speaker's — or the addresser's — attitude or emotions towards 
what he says. An example of this is uttering his sentence in a manner indicating 
astonishment. The second function is cognitive, that is, to make the hearer — or the 
addressee — understand what was said. For example, the imperative mood used in 
speaking to the addressee has the function of making the addressee understand that 
he is required to do something. The third function is referential, a term that Jakobson 
does not explain. Still, from the sparse information that he offers, such a function 
evidently aims to explain or to present a fact or a piece of information about the 
“reference” which, according to him, is “someone or something spoken of’.°* The 
referential function might be basically the information mentioned in what the ad- 
dressee is told.” The fourth function is the phatic, which aims to establish, prolong, 
or discontinue the communication. Jakoboson illustrates this with the sentence: 
“Hello, do you hear me?” which a speaker sometimes says to attract the hearer's 
attention or to preserve the communication between the two.” The fifth function is 
metalanguage, which aims to ascertain whether or not the addressee understands 
what is said, or to ask the addresser something about what was said but which the 
addressee did not understand. Phrases of the kind “I don't follow you — what do you 
mean?” spoken by the addressee have a metalanguage function.*! The sixth function 
is the poetic, which aims to make the sentence more poetic by using abundant lin- 
guistic and rhetorical techniques.” 

According to Jakobson's linguistic notions it would not be inappropriate to define 
function as “the use of a certain unit (a word, a sentence, or even a way of pronoun- 
cing) in speech”. Or it might be defined as “a main aim that can be related to a cer- 
tain unit in speech”. Although Jakobson does not mention this, two aspects of func- 
tion should be distinguished: the function-addresser, and the function-unit (or func- 
tion-addressee). According to the first, the function is connected to the addresser 
himself, and is the original use or aim intended by the addresser in uttering any unit 
in speech. A function of this kind can be identified by answering a question such as 
“What was the addresser's purpose in mentioning this unit?” The second aspect of 
function, by contrast, indicates the main use or aim assigned by the addressee to a 


27 “Closing Statement: Linguistics and Poetics”, Style in Language, ed. Thomas A. Sebeok (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: The M.I.T. Press, 1964), 350-377, cf. pp. 353-357. 

28 Ibid., 355. 

29 Jakobson alludes to this on p. 371. 

30 Ibid., 355. 

31 Ibid., 356. 

32 Even-Zohar divides these functions into two categories: the informational and the rhetorical. 
See “Rashé prakim la-te’oriya shel ha-tekst ha-sifrut?’, Hasifrut, 2-3 (1972): 438. [Hebrew] 
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specific unit after hearing it. This distinction is very important since in some cases it 
may be difficult to determine whether, in mentioning a certain unit, the addresser 
really intended the function that the addressee has assigned to the unit. This distinc- 
tion might be particularly useful in the application of functional theory to the study 
of poetry. 

As distinct from the linguistic use, the literary use of the term “function” consti- 
tutes a major domain in scholarship. Although many critics have treated it, from 
Plato to scholars of our time, it would not be useful to deal with this subject in depth 
here. It will be sufficient to note certain critical landmarks and conclusions on the 
definition of literary function based on one of the most widely known works written 
in this field by René Wellek and Austin Warren.* 

The two authors define function somewhat similarly to the definition of linguis- 
tic function mentioned above: the use of an object, or the target that it intends to 
achieve.** As regards literature, such a use or a target can be either external/extrinsic 
or internal.*> In the first case, literature serves some external elements that are con- 
nected to it, for example, its use by historians as a social document, or by philo- 
sophers or psychologists.*° It can also be used by the addresser himself (the poet, the 
author) as a cathartic means to relieve the addressee from the pressure of emotions. 
Literature can also function in a contradictory way: it can be used to evoke the ad- 
dresee's emotions.*” In addition, one of the functions of literature is to propagate a 
certain truth in which the addresser believes.** Functions of the external field are 
basically didactic, or, to use these authors' concept, utile / useful.*? On the other 
hand, the “internal” function of literature is to consider literature as “art for art's 
sake”.*° Here the main function of literature might be to “please” the addressee or, 
using other concepts used by the authors, to be “dulce / sweet”.*! 

Wellek and Warren also allude indirectly to another important issue: the role that 
the addresser and the addressee have in determining function in a certain literary 
work. Often the addresser has a particular aim, or a particular use, for his literary 
work. An example is the propaganda function. It is possible that the addresser know- 
ingly intends, in the work, to convince the addressee of the “truth”.** On the other 
hand, the addressee can sometimes find in the same text a function that might not be 
the one intended by the addresser for the work. For example, the cathartic / incitant 
function might differ from one addressee to another. One group of addressees might 


33 See Wellek, Theory of Literature (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1966), 29-37. 
34 Ibid., 29, 37. 

35 Ibid., 37. 

36 Ibid., 31, 33. 

37 Ibid., 36. 

38 Ibid., 35. 

39 Ibid., 29-30. 

40 Ibid., 29, 37. 

41 Ibid., 29-30. 

42 Ibid., 35. 
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regard a certain text as cathartic, while another group might see the same text as in- 
citant, depending on the nature of their responses. 


Function in the Ancient Arabic Poem 


These definitions of the term function, both linguistic and literary, can be applied to 
the study of Ancient Arabic poetry. Since a typical classical Arabic poem often con- 
sists of several parts, such as the atlal, the rahil, and the lightning-scene, it would 
not be inappropriate to study it according to the functions of each of its parts. As 
described above, function here indicates the use of each part in the poem, or the 
intended purpose of such a part. However, one part can have a certain function in 
one text, and another function in a different poem. 

The term functional unit — which can be translated into Arabic as wahda 
wazifiyya — is used here to indicate a cluster of verses (or a part) with a specific 
function in the poem. To give a few examples of a functional unit, one can refer to 
the description of hair and teeth which occurs frequently in Ancient Arabic poetry. It 
is clear that verses in which the hair and the teeth of the beloved are described some- 
times have a function which is to express the desire of the lover for his beloved, or it 
might have another function which is to excuse the gloomy psychological situation 
in which the lover is found. Consequently, such verses can be grouped together as 
two different functional units called, for instance, The Lover's Desire and The 
Lover's Psychological Situation. Another example of a functional unit may be seen 
in the verses in which the ruins of the beloved's old encampment are mentioned. An 
examination of these verses reveals that the underlying notion behind them is to 
express, indirectly, the present relationship between the two lovers: they are sepa- 
rated and distant one from another. Such verses, therefore, can be grouped as a 
functional unit which might be called Present Relationship (to distinguish it from 
another functional unit in which the past relationship between the lovers is presen- 
ted). A third functional unit can be seen in the verses in which the lover compares 
the sweetness of his beloved's saliva to honey; verses of this kind express, directly or 
indirectly, the strong desire of the lover for his beloved; thus, they can be grouped as 
a similar functional unit to that mentioned above (The Lover's Desire). 

It is significant that similar groups of verses can be grouped as different functio- 
nal units in more than one text, if the function of that group differs from text to text. 
An example of this can be drawn from two famous poems: the mu‘allaqa of Labid 
and the ‘ayniyya of Abi Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali. In these two poems, a group of verses 
which deal with the story of the onagers is found. In the ‘ayniyya, the main function 
of the onagers verses is to express the inability of this strong and clever animal to 
overcome death. These verses could, therefore, be placed in a functional unit which 
might be called The Inexorability of “Time” or The Supreme Power of Death. On 
the other hand, the same group of verses in the mu‘allaga of Labid has a different 


43 Ibid., 36. 
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function. It expresses the lover's attitude towards his beloved: at some stage, after 
visiting the atlal, the lover decides to stop thinking of his beloved and to leave her 
old abodes. In order to express this attitude (or this decision), he describes the fast 
and strong she-camel which he rides when he leaves the aflal. Here, the camel is 
compared to a pair of onagers that rapidly run from place to place (from insecure 
places to places where they can be more comfortable). It is, therefore, clear that the 
onager verses can be grouped in this poem as a functional unit called The Lover's 
Attitude (the verses in which the body of the she-camel is described can also be 
defined as a similar functional unit). 

Dealing with the content of a given poem according to the function of each 
group of verses is very important. It is then possible to understand the relationship 
between several parts of the poem that might seem to be separated and unconnected 
to one another if we were to deal with them according to the simple topic (or the 
subject proper) each describes. Understanding the relationships between the differ- 
ent parts of the poem can contribute enormously to an understanding of the poem as 
a complete and organic literary work. It should never be approached as a text made 
up of scattered fragments that have been illogically combined by using one meter 
and one rhyme, as some scholars seem to have thought it to be. 

At this stage it is useful to separate the function-poet from the function-reader, 
that is, the use of a certain part as understood by the reader from the original use 
intended by the poet. This separation is extremely important for two main reasons. 
Firstly, it is very hard to ascertain the real purpose of the ancient Arabic poet — with 
whom the reader has no contact — in composing the part in question. Secondly, as 
noted above concerning the theory of Wellek and Warren, the function that the ad- 
dressee ascribes to a certain part such as the lightning-scene may prove different 
from the original function intended by the poet. In studying a poem, it is therefore 
more useful not to consider the intention of the poet who composed its different 
parts, but the function of each part as understood by the reader himself through the 
analysis of the text. Accordingly, in our analysis of the function of a certain part in 
an ancient Arabic poem, the poet and the character that appears in the given part 
have to be separated. In almost all the poems of Ancient Arabic poetry the poet uses 
the first person singular to narrate the different incidents in his poem. However, 
since it is impossible to determine whether these events really happened to him, it 
would be better to consider the poem as a purely literary text and not as a historical 
or biographical document. Each character in a poem should be dealt with as a liter- 
ary persona, and each action in the text should be analysed as something that actual- 
ly involved that persona, whether it did or not. Only in rare cases, when it would be 
difficult to understand a certain poem without knowing something about the biogra- 
phy of the poet, will it be helpful to make a connection, through the analysis, be- 
tween the “protagonist” of the poem and the poet himself.’ 


44 The separation between the author and the hero in a literary work is not new. Ronald Barthes 
dealt with this issue several decades ago (in 1968). See Barthes, The Rustle of Language, trans. 
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The Lightning-Scene in the light of this Division 


In the following chapters an analysis of the functions of the lightning-scene in the 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic gasida will be given. Our main purpose for conducting 
such a study is to shed more light on the term function in the ancient Arabic poem. 
In doing so, it will be possible to show how a certain part (or paragraph) can func- 
tion differently from text to text, and how these different functions formulate a cer- 
tain narration of the poem and consequently make the poem, to some degree, idio- 
syncratic; i.e., a text that differs from other poems including the same part or even 
including other common parts. However, by narration we mean a tale, or an account 
of several incidents involving the protagonist in the poem. For this reason, the ana- 
lyses in the following chapters will include a general discussion of the different parts 
in each poem, the function of each part, with a thorough discussion of the function 
of the lightning-scene. The relationship between the lightning-scene and the other 
parts of the poem is also highlighted. In addition, the narration of each poem, de- 
pending on treating these functions, will be analyzed. Chapter Five in this study will 
include conclusions in this regard. 


Richard Howard (New York: Hill and Wang, 1986), 49-55. Qudama b. Ja‘far (d. ca. 337/948) 
makes an allusion to such a separation in his book Kitab Naqd ash-shi‘r, 6. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Lightning as an Expression of Longing for a Distant 
Beloved or an Expression of Self-Consolation 


In many of the texts in our corpus, the separation of the lover and his beloved serves 
to frame the lightning-scene. Here, as shown later, the beloved is far away from her 
lover. The reason for the separation differs from text to text. It generally occurs as a 
result of the departure of one of the lovers' tribes from the common encampment. 
Whenever the lover sees the lightning, he remembers his beloved and his longing 
and melancholy are at once aroused. It will be shown through the following analyses 
of the poems that, through such a scene, the lover expresses his deep longing for his 
distant beloved. In addition, sometimes — and this occurs in one text only — the 
lightning-scene has a contrary function, which is an attempt on the part of the 
gloomy lover to console himself and recover, not from love itself but from other 
worrisome affairs. 


I. Lightning as an Expression of Longing for a Distant Beloved 


Twenty-four poems, more than half of our corpus, contain a lightning-scene with 
this function. The earliest texts in this area are ascribed to the first half of the 6" cen- 
tury A.D.; namely to “Abid b. al-Abras (ca. 500-554 A.D., his poem is abbreviated 
as “bA1), Imru® al-Qays (d. before 550 A.D., his poem is abbreviated as IQ1), and to 
some degree al-Muraqqish al-Asghar (d. ca. 570 A.D., his poem is abbreviated as 
MAs). 

It is remarkable also that only seven poems of this type are composed by pre-Is- 
lamic poets, three poems by the three poets mentioned above, two poems composed 
by an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani (his poems are abbreviated as NDh1, ND2), and two by 
Abii Qilaba (his poem is abbrievated as aQH) and Rabi‘a b. al-Kawdan (abbreviated 
as RbK) of the Hudhay] tribe who might be jahili poets. The remainder of the texts 
consists of those composed by mukhadram poets, mainly by poets who lived in the 
second half of the 6" century and the first half of the 7" century (i.e., between 550- 
650). Twelve poems composed by eight poets are mentioned here: one poem by al- 
A‘sha I-Kabir (born on 565 A.D. — d. before 9/629, the poem is abbreviated as A“1); 
a poem by al-Muzarrid b. Dirar (d. after 10/631, MbD); two poems by Khufaf b. 
Nudba (d. between 13—23/634—-644, KhbN1, KhbN3); a poem by ash-Shammakh b. 
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Dirar (d. ca. 23-35/644-656, ShbD); a poem by al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali (lived 
perhaps between 575-625, MH); two poems by Sa‘°ida b. Ju°ayya (mukhadram, no 
date is given, SbJ1, SbJ2); three poems by Abii Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali (d. ca. 26/647, 
aDhH1, aDhH2, aDhH3); and a poem by Sakhr al-Ghayy al-Hudhali (perhaps a 
mukhadram, SGh). 

However, the frequent absence of the lightning-scene, which is an expression of 
longing for a distant beloved in early pre-Islamic poetry, in comparison with the 
poetry of the mukhadrams is very problematic. Two acceptable explanations can be 
offered here. According to the first explanation, it may simply be that other pre- 
Islamic texts containing lightning-scenes with this function did not survive. The 
second explanation is the assumption that the ancient pre-Islamic poets (those who 
lived only in the pre-Islamic era) for some unknown reason, did not like to use the 
lightning-scene as a means for showing their longing for their beloveds but preferred 
to use it for other functions as shown in the following chapter. The reason for such a 
dislike is not clear. 

However, the five remaining poems were composed by poets who were born in 
the jahiliyya or in the first half of the 7" century and died in the Umayyad period: a 
poem by Labid b. Rabi‘a (born ca. 560 — d. between 40-42/660-662, LbR1); a poem 
by Hudba b. al-Khashram (d. ca. 54/674, HbKh); a poem by Humayd b. Thawr (d. 
perhaps before 60/680, HubTh1); a poem by Mulayh b. al-Hakam (no date is given, 
MbH); and a poem by al-Kumayt al-Awsat (d. ca. 100/718, KAw). 

According to F. Sezgin's Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, most of the 
above-mentioned poets were Hijazis and Najdis (those who lived in al-Hijaz and 
those who lived in Najd). Only two poets, “Abid b. al-Abras and al-A‘sha, were 
considered by Sezgin as poets of al-Hira. The latter was born in Manfiha in the 
south of al-Yamama and spent some of his time in al-Hira. However, the original 
places of the Asad tribe, ‘Abid's tribe, were not at al-Hira, but were in the northern 
part of Arabia at the foot of the two mountains of the Tayyi° tribe known as Aja° 
and Salma.' In addition, al-Muraqqish is said to be, according to ad-Dabbisi a 
Yemenite poet who lived in al-Bahrayn in east Arabia.” It is also known that there 
was a third poet, Mulayh b. al-Hakam al-Hudhali, who spent part of his life in 
Egypt.’ Consequently, poetry from the other parts of the Arabian peninsula espe- 
cially from the south, i.e., from al-Yaman, is totally absent here. 

Nearly half of the poems of this kind were composed by Hudhali poets (ten out 
of twenty-three). Although it is quite impossible to explain these two phenomena, it 
may be suggested that since the climate in Najd and al-Hijaz, and especially in the 


1 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967-1984), 2; Kinder- 
mann, “Asad”, The Encyclopaedia of Islam, an edition, 1: 683. 

2  Ad-Dabbasi, ash-Shi‘r fi hadirat al-yamama hatta nihayat al-‘asr al-umawi (ar-Riyad: Makta- 
bat al-Malik ‘Abd al-° Aziz al--Amma, 1996), 202-207. 

3. See footnote 100. 
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places in which the Hudhayl tribe dwelt (near Makka and at-Ta°if),’ was different 
from that in the other parts of the peninsula, and included many lightning storms, 
such realistic circumstances may have been reflected in the poetry of these two re- 
gions. Another explanation might be simply that the number of extant poems from 
these two regions was greater than those from other regions in the peninsula, but this 
would not explain why the poetry of the Hudhayl tribe included a large number of 
the lightning-scene poems. 

In the following pages, an analysis of each of the aforementioned poems is 
given. As mentioned in the previous chapter, the concentration in these analyzes 
would be basically on the function of the lightning-scene in each poem with an allu- 
sion to the functions of the other parts that constitute each poem. In addition, the 
narration in each part depending on the analyses of these functions will be presented. 
The poems are arranged historically according to the dates of the poets’ death. 
Conclusion derived from these analyses will be discussed in Chapter Five of this 
study. 


‘Abid b. al-Abras (ca. 500-554 A.D.)° 


The first poem historically known is ascribed to ‘Abid b. al-Abras who is considered 
the oldest among our poets. “Abid has a mimiyya [“bA1], in which the main theme is 
a story of a lover who enjoys a sweet romance with a lady called Hind whom the 
lover used to encounter every night, stealthily and secretly, and sometimes even had 
the honor of kissing her [“bA1:7].° But, on a certain day, he wakes early before day- 
break, probably because of a noise he has heard, and finds that the companion-tribe, 


4 See Hussein, ash-Shakl wa-l-madmiin fi sh-shi‘r al-‘arabi l-qadim, (Ph.D., University of Haifa, 
2002), 12. 
Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 170. 
6 The verse alluded to is: 
ka-anna rigataha ba‘da |-kara ghtabaqat 
sahb@’a safiyatan bi-l-miski makhtimah 
[It seems (to me), when all (her) tribe is asleep, that her saliva is mixed with (lit. her 
saliva drank in the evening) pale white wine from a flagon sealed with musk. ] 
The translation is by Charles Lyall, the editor of “Abid's diwan. See: ‘Abid b. al-Abras, The 
Diwans of ‘Abid Ibn al-Abras and ‘Amir Ibn at-Tufail, ed. Charles Lyall (E. J. Brill; London: 
Luzac, 1913), 48, of the phrase ba‘da I-kara as ““whenas she rises from sleep” is not accurate. 
The correct translation should be: “after [all the people of the beloved's tribe] fell asleep”. This 
theme, visiting the beloved when all the tribe is asleep, occurs very frequently in classical 
poetry. See, for instance, poem no. 3 by Sa‘ida b. Ju°’ayya, mimiyya of tawil, verse no. 9, in as- 
Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. ‘Abd as-Sattar Ahmad Farraj (al-Qahira: 
Maktabat Dar al-°Uriiba, 1965), 3: 1141; and also v. no. 9 of the ha’iyya by Abu Dhu’ayb al- 
Hudhali, poem no. 18, of wafir in ibid., 1: 172. 
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the tribe of Hind, is preparing for departure.’ Shortly afterwards he sees Hind putting 
her veil over her face with her hand which was not marked with a tattoo, showing 
that she was ready to ride her camel and depart: 


wa-innaha ka-mahdati l-jawwi nd“imatun 
tudni n-nastfa bi-kaffin ghayri mawshimah [“bA1:6] 


[A doe she seems of the jaww region, soft-skinned, of gentle breed; her veil 
she draws to her face with a hand that is not tattooed] 


Very interesting is the image of the hand which is not tattooed. It is not possible 
to decide precisely whether the lover describes Hind in this verse during the day of 
the departure, as assumed above, or on a day that occurred before the tribe had de- 
cided to depart. If the first assumption is correct, then there are two reasons for the 
lover's description of her hand that was not tattooed. The first is that he intends to 
show how beautiful and charming Hind was and therefore did not need to tattoo her 
hand as other women did. The second is that the lover may be hinting at the psy- 
chological state of Hind at the moment of her departure. Since it is known through 
Ancient Arabic poetry that women used to pay a lot of their attention to their bodily 
decoration and ornament on the day of departure,® it is possible that the lover in 
“Abid's poem intends to show how sad Hind was on that day. She presumably did 
not want to depart with her tribe but to stay with her lover; but since she could not 
prevent the departure, she departed in a state of mourning, without decoration. How- 
ever, the tribe starts moving away in the distance towards another place he knows 
nothing about [“bA1:1—5]. The unfortunate lover remains alone and gloomy, in a 
state of despair. The lightning was the essential reason for the departure, because the 
tribes usually decide to move on when they saw lightning shining over another area, 
indicating abundant rainfall there. Hence, from this moment onward, the lightning is 
spoken of as a source of the grief that the lover is feeling: 


7 The question liman jimdlun (1.e., whose are the camels) in the first verse shows that the poet 
did not previously know that the tribe was going to leave the common encampment. He, there- 
fore, asks in amazement and disbelief, whose camels he sees leaving; do they really belong to 
the beloved's tribe? The whole verse is: 

li-man jimdlun qubayla s-subhi mazmiimah 
muyammimatun biladan ghayra ma‘liimah? 
[Whose are these camels, bridled for a journey before dawn, about to start for regions 
to us unknown?] 
See the translation in °Abid b. al-Abras, The Diwans of ‘Abid Ibn al-Abras, 48. All the follow- 
ing translations of “Abid's verses are quoted from the same source, with a few amendments. 

8 See, for example, the ra’iyya by the early Islamic poet Mulayh b. al-Hakam al-Hudhali, w4fir, 
vv. 16, 18, in: as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3: 1007-1012. And the poem of 
Suhaym ‘Abd bani 1|-Hashas (d. ca. 40/660), ya’iyya, tawil, v. 3, poem no. 934 in al-Basri, 
Kitab al-Hamasa I-basriyya, ed. ‘Adil Sulayman Jamal (al-Qahira: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1999- 
2000), 3: 1064-1067. 
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ya man li-barqin abitu l-layla arqubuhu 
ft mukfahirrin wa-fi sawda’a markiimah [“bA1:9] 


[O! who will watch by my side’ a lightning which I spend all night watching; 
its flashes pierce the massive high clouds] 


It seems that in this poem, the period between the departure of the beloved's tribe 
and that of watching the lightning is not long. In verse no. 11, there is a clue that the 
lover was watching the lighting that was gleaming over the new abodes of his be- 
loved: 


fa-dhdlika l-ma@’u law anni sharibtu bi-hi 
idhan shafa kabidan shakka@’a makliimah 


[Ah! if but once I could taste the rain that falls from those clouds, it would be 
like medicine for a wounded heart stricken with love!] 


The fact that the lover wishes he could drink from the rain of that lightning is an 
indirect expression of his desire to be in the same place where his beloved is now 
found. Since it is well known that nomadic Bedouin tribes do not stay in one place 
for long periods of time, it would be reasonable that the lover is watching the light- 
ning shortly after Hind's tribe had arrived at its new location or even before it had 
arrived. However, it seems that the lover goes to a high place, from which he can 
observe distant areas. Once there, the scene of the lightning disturbs him and turns 
him into a wretched person, into a man who needs urgent help (ya man). He remains 
in that place all through the night (abitu I-layla) remembering his lost Hind. It is 
clear that the lightning-scene here expresses the gloomy mood of the protagonist, 
and functions as a motive that arouses longing for that departed woman. 

In the last three verses in the poem [SbA1:12—14], the lover recalls his glorious 
past. Apparently, these verses have a clear function. They might be conceived as an 
attempt done on his part to console his wounded spirit by sinking into memories and 
thinking of his past heroic deeds, recalling his wanderings in the dangerous desert. 
The fact that the lover consoles his grief by remembering the past instead of per- 
forming heroic deeds in the present, as other poets might have done,'° might be an 
indication of his age. It is reasonable to assume that he was already an old man, or at 
least a kahl, a person between middle age and old age, who cannot behave as a youth 


9 The translation of ya man li-barqin could also be “who could help me [to endure/overcome the 
griefs caused by] that lightning”. 

10 The camel-journeys portrayed in many poems are actually an immediate attempt to relieve the 
pain and sorrow caused to the lover by his visit to the atlal. See: Rimiyya, ar-Rihla fi l-gasida 
L-jahiliyya (Bayrit: Ittihad al-Kuttab wa-s-Suhufiyyin al-Filastiniyyin, 1975), 51-93; Jacobi, 
“The Camel-Section of the Panegyrical Ode”, Journal of Arabic Literature 13 (1982): 4-6; 
Abt Suwaylim, al-Ibil fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili (ar-Riyad: Dar al-°Ulim, 1983), 1: 55-111, cf. 57- 
61. 
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who is ready to wander from place to place in an effort to forget his sorrows, or even 
a person who can follow the departed lady in order to see her once again as other 
poets would have done. 


Imru? al-Qays (d. before 550 A.D.)"' 


Another poet who used the lightning-scene to express the lover's longing for his 
distant beloved is Imru° al-Qays, a contemporary of ‘Abid but younger than him. 
“Abid was once a drinking companion of the father of Imru al-Qays. This function 
of the lightning-scene is expressed in the famous mu‘allaga of Imru° al-Qays. The 
lover in this poem relies on his past glorious deeds, such as recalling his successful 
sexual escapades and his hunting expeditions, in an attempt to console himself for 
his deep sorrow when remembering his failed love. As shown in the poem by ‘Abid, 
the recollection of the past might be a strong indication of the lover's old age. 

It seems that this poem by Imru° al-Qays is a well-organized work as seen in the 
arrangement of the different incidents related in it. For the protagonist, these are 
either sad or happy incidents, and both kinds are arranged rotationally in the text: a 
group of verses dealing with sad incidents is mentioned, followed by another group 
of verses which deal with happy ones, and this recurs in succession until the end of 
the poem. The lover is first presented as a depressed person who suffers because of 
his lost love [[Q1:1—8]. This group of verses is followed by another in which he 
recalls his successful escapades with several women as happy moments he had ex- 
perienced a long ago [IQ1:9-16]. Then a third group of verses in the text deals with 
a sad incident that occurred in the past between the lover and a woman called Fatima 
[1Q1:17-21]. A fourth group tells about a successful love affair with an unnamed 
beautiful woman [IQ1:22-41], and this is followed by a fifth group in which the 
suffering lover appears once again [IQ1:42—-48]. The next group of verses deals with 
a joyful hunting expedition [IQ1:49-66], and the poem ends with the lightning-scene 
which again arouses the lover's sadness and longing [IQ1:67—77]. 

All the sad incidents mentioned above seem to be connected to one affair: a love 
story between the protagonist and the girl called Fatima [17-21].'? This story is 
apparently the main axis of the whole text. The happy incidents seem to function as 


11 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 123. 

12 Ibn Kaysan (d. ca. 299/912) refers v. 17 to ‘Unayza, another woman mentioned in the 
mu‘allaqa, see Abi 1-Hasan b. Kaysan, Sharh Mu‘allagat Imri’ al-Qays, ed. Nasrat “Abd ar- 
Rahman (Amman: Dar al-Bashir; Bayrit: Mu’assasat ar-Risala, 1999), 56. Although his opin- 
ion seems to be doubtful, it does not contradict the above analysis. 

The verse is: 
wa-yawman ‘ald zahri I-kathibi ta‘adhdharat 
‘alayya wa-Glat halfatan lam tuhallali 
[And one day on the sandy hill she recoiled from me and 
swore an oath that should never be broken. ] 
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the attempts of the depressed lover to console himself for the loss of Fatima, but 
unfortunately, as shown later, none of them was sufficient to make the lover forget 
his beloved. Immediately after recalling every happy incident, his sadness recurs 
again for one reason or another. Since the poem ends with the lightning-scene, it 
would be reasonable to assume that sadness was the final state in which the lover 
remains. 

Yet there may exist another factor that could explain why the protagonist in this 
poem recalls his past. This is the famous anecdote about Imru° al-Qays himself, the 
careless prince who used to enjoy every moment in his life by spending his time 
with wine and women until his father was assassinated. His life was then totally 
changed. He became a responsible person who left the life of amusement and dedi- 
cated himself to revenge his father's death by traveling from place to place trying to 
gather a great army to help him in his mission. However, since there is no allusion to 
this story in the poem itself, or to the fact that the protagonist in this poem is the 
same prince mentioned in the anecdote, we will deal with the lover, as we often do 
in other poems, as a man who remembers his old failed love and for some unknown 
reason, perhaps because of his old age, tries to console himself by going back to his 
former days. 

As for the story about the lover and Fatima, certain clues in the text indicate that 
there had once been a close relationship between them, until the day when Fatima 
met him on a sandy hill (kathib), possibly near the encampment of her tribe, and told 
him that she was leaving him. The lover was stunned and could not understand what 
was happening. He tried to convince her to change her mind, but to no avail 
[1Q1:17-18]; instead, she began to cry [IQ1:21]. The reason for her surprising deci- 
sion is not made clear, but if we link the verses that describe Fatima's story with 
verse no. 4, it is possible to assume that the beloved had long since departed with her 
tribe. In this verse, the name of the departed beloved is not mentioned which makes 
it impossible to be sure of her exact identity. Nevertheless, without being able to 
prove or to disprove this, the woman appears to have been Fatima herself. 

As shown above, the story of Fatima deals with the separation between two lov- 
ers, and it is the only story in the poem which has a content similar to that found in 
the first eight verses in the poem, in which the story of the departure of an unnamed 
woman is related. It is, therefore, quite reasonable to consider both the departed 
woman and Fatima as the same character. (The protagonist mentions two other 
women who had separated from him, Umm al-Huwayrith and Umm ar-Rabab, but 
he does not relate anything about them). Regarding the other love stories mentioned 
in the poem, all of them describe successful escapades [IQ1:9-16, 22-41]. If this 
assumption is correct, it would not be unlikely that in her final meeting with her 
lover, Fatima probably informed him about the intention of her tribe to depart. 

Time passes, and the old encampment of the beloved has become deserted. The 
lover, who had left that place for an unspecified period of time, returns to it again 
together with his companions. Once there, he cannot contain his sorrow and he be- 
gins to cry uncontrollably [[Q1:1—3, 5-6]. His melancholy becomes even more in- 
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tense when he remembers his failed love with two other women (Umm al-Huwayrith 
and Umm ar-Rabab) [IQ1:7]."° 

As mentioned above, the lover tries to console himself by recalling past suc- 
cesses. Here, the lover does not seem to have any concern for his constancy, since he 
remembers erotic escapades from the past and begins to count the number of ladies 
who have slept with him, or at least who gave him their kisses: ‘Unayza the virgin 
[1Q1:10-14]; an unknown pregnant woman [IQ1:15]; a mother who had recently 
given birth [[Q1:15—16]; and also a high-born, virtuous woman of whom no one 
could possibly think ill [[Q1:22—42]. This man is clearly not as honorable as the 
protagonist we encountered in the poem of ‘Abid b. al-Abras [“bA1]. 

Despite the great success of his romantic exploits, he does not have sufficient 
strength to forget Fatima. His relatives, or perhaps his friends, strive to convince him 
that he should not think about her any longer, but he is not ready to listen to them 
[1Q1:43]. The real torment always attacks him at night, when he lies awake with no 
one to talk to [1Q1:44—-48]."* The lover does not surrender to his pain, and tries to 
find another way to relieve his agony, this time by recalling past hunting expeditions 
in the typical spring of the Arabian Peninsula [IQ1:49-66]. In a book on description 
in Ancient Arabic poetry, Sumi argues that describing hunting expeditions in pre-Is- 
lamic poetry conveys pre-Islamic tribal notions of virility (murii’a) and fertility and 
also the thoughts of prowess and immortality.'° Unfortunately, recalling the hunting 
expeditions is but a temporary cure, and does not help him to get Fatima out of his 
mind. Once, while being with his companions in a certain place between Hamir and 
Ikam,'° he notices the lightning gleaming and becomes very affected. As shown in 


13 Al-Hawwas interprets the aflal in this poem symbolically. He argues that they are not the old 
campsite of the protagonist's beloved, but the old abodes of Imru? al-Qays's tribe that dispersed 
after the assassination of its king. Fatima is not, al-Hawwas claims, a real woman, but the sym- 
bol of the separation between the poet and his scattered tribe. See al-Hawwas, Madlilat asma’ 
an-nisa@’ fi l-gasida |-‘arabiyya (Amman: Dar al-Fath li-d-Dirasat wa-n-nashr, 2003), 172- 
173, 181. However, such an analysis seems to be far-fetched and has no basis in the text itself. 

14 Al-Marzubani (d. 384/993) remarks that a lover has no friends to speak to at night, and because 
of the darkness, he is unable to see anything. He therefore spends all his time thinking about his 
lost love, the one thing that amplifies his sorrow. See al-Muwashshah, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad al- 
Byawi (al-Qahira: Dar al-Fikr al-°Arabi, 1965), 40-42. The same explanation is also found in 
al-Husri, Zahr al-adab wa-thamar al-albab, ed. Salah ad-Din al-Hawwari (Bayrit: al-Maktaba 
1-°Asriyya, 2001), 3: 188. 

15 Sumi, Description in Classical Arabic Poetry: Wasf, Ekphrasis, and Interarts Theory (Leiden 
and Boston: Brill, 2004), 21. 

16 There is almost nothing known about Ikam; the only mention made of it in the geographic 
dictionaries used for this study is found in Mu‘jam al-buldan of Yaqit al-Hamawi (d. 
626/1229). According to him, it is a mountain in Syria (ash-Sham), upon which there are for- 
tresses. See Yaqiit al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-bulddan, ed. Farid “Abd al-°Aziz al-Jundi (Bayrit: 
Dar al-Kutub al- “Ilmiyya, 1990), 1: 283-284. It seems that this Ikam is not the intended one in 
this poem since, as shown later, most of the places in the lightning-scene are too far from Syria. 
On the other hand, Hamir is the name of some places and wadis in the northern part of the Ara- 
bian peninsula, one of which is a wadi in Syria, a second a mountain in the region of the tribe 
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the following lines, the lightning here has a very distinct function which is to reveal 
the longing for his beloved, and also his gloomy situation because of this. His ago- 
nies are aroused again and he therefore spends the night observing the lightning: 


a-Hari tara barqan ka-anna wamidahu 
ka-lam‘i l-yadayni fi habiyyin mukallali [1Q1:67] 


qa‘adtu la-hu wa-suhbati bayna Hamirin 
wa-bayna Ikamin bu‘da ma muta’ammali [1Q 1:69] 


[O, Harith!, do you see the lightning — it is gleaming like the movement of 
two hands — in the crowned clouds? I sat [watching it] with my comrades 
between Hamir and Ikam. O, how vast and far away it is!] 


The question: tara bargan? (do you see a lightning?) implies that the lover is 
trying to see distant lightning from a high place. The lightning is not so easily seen, 
so he must look very carefully, and that is why he seeks the help of his friend. 

The reason for the search for the lightning is not clearly known, but it must be 
interpreted in accordance with the content of the former parts of the gasida. Since it 
is argued that the whole work describes a story of lost love, it might be assumed that 
the distant places over which the lightning was gleaming and at which the lover was 
looking are connected with Fatima. And since we decided to deal with the lover in 
this poem as a literary character, these places may have been the atial mentioned at 
the beginning of the poem, the locations in which, or near which, the beloved used 
to live or is now living. There is a clue in verse 67 which might support this inter- 
pretation. As stated in the translation, the lover imagines that the gleaming of light- 
ning was similar to the lam al-yadayn. The exact linguistic interpretation of this 
phrase is “someone raises his hands and moves them in order to make a signal for 
someone else, perhaps he can see him and come to him”.'” 

Accordingly, the use of this phrase in the verse shows that the lover imagines 
that there are hands in the clouds signalling to him to come towards them. Since the 
lover saw the lightning in the night, then the hands that he saw should be white, to 
indicate the hand of a woman. Consequently, it is not unlikely that the lover imag- 
ines that his beloved lives in the place upon which the lightning was gleaming, and 
the hands are those of his beloved who awaits him and invites him to come to her. It 


Ghatafan, and a third a wadi between the region of the fayyi’ tribe (in the northern part of the 
peninsula) and al-Kifa in al-“Iraq; a fourth place is a mountain south of Najd. See al-Bakri, 
Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam min asma? al-bilad wa-l-mawddi‘, ed. Jamal Talba (Bayriat: Dar al-Kutub 
al-“IImiyya, 1998), 2: 56-57; al-Hazimi, al-Amakin, ed. Hamad al-Jasir (ar-Riyad: Dar al- 
Yamama, 1415 A.H./1994), 1: 309-310; Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, 2: 240; al-Jasir, 
al-Mu‘jam_ al-jughrafi li-l-bilad al-‘arabiyya_s-su‘iidiyya: al-mintaga sh-sharqiyya (al- 
Bahrayn qadiman) (ar-Riyad: Dar al- Yamama, 1979-1981), 2: 469-470; Ibn Khamis, Mu ‘jam 
jibal al-jazira (ar-Riyad: Matabi° al-Farazdaq at-Tijariyya, 1989-1992), 2: 258-259. 

17 See Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (Cambridge, England: The Islamic Texts Society, 1984), 
2: 3013. 
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is however not known how much time had passed between the visit to the atlal and 
the sleepless night that the lover spent observing the lightning. If the two incidents 
are arranged historically according to their appearances in the text, one can assume 
that the lover first visited the at/al and then, after an unknown period during which 
he was traveling in the peninsula, he noticed the lightning which increased his 
longing and sadness for his past and lost love. 

In the lightning-scene, the surrounding places that had been heavily rained upon 
are described. The rain fell on Tayma° and on other regions that the lover saw the 
next day, after the night had passed: Tamiyya, Aban and Sahra° al-Ghabit. The 
clouds also moved towards other out-of sight places: as-Sitar, Yadhbul, Qatan and 
Busyan. The detailed description of those areas might have two functions: on one 
hand, a stylistic means used knowingly by the poet himself to attract the audience 
and also to show his poetic skill, and on the other, it might be an indirect means that 
the sad lover mentions in order to indicate that he did not fall asleep during that 
night. 

The large number of unfamiliar places presented in the lightning-scene of Imru° 
al-Qays's poem [IQ1:67—77] constitutes a serious obstacle for any researcher who 
wishes to achieve a full understanding of the poem. An easy way to deal with such 
places is to refer to dictionaries of the Arabic language and try to analyze the names 
of the places from a lexical and/or symbolic standpoint, and to assume that the poet 
never intended to mention real sites in his work.'* 

An alternative approach would be to attempt to locate, whenever possible, some 
if not all of the localities described on a map of the Arabian Peninsula and try to 
estimate the accuracy of those locations according to the data supplied in the geo- 
graphical works. This approach, although more difficult than the first, and requiring 
exhausting work, would nonetheless be capable of leading the researcher to a better 
understanding of a literary text. 

An extensive effort has been made by Saudi geographers to find the elusive 
places on the Arabian Peninsula referred to in old texts.'? Many places mentioned in 


18 See for example: Al-Ytsuf, Buhith fi l-mu‘allagat (Dimashq: Wizarat ath-Thaqafa wa-l-Irshad 
al-Qawmi, 1978): 183-184; Abu-Deeb, “Towards a Structural Analysis of Pre-Islamic Poetry 
(II): The Eros Vision”, Edebiyat 1/1 (1976): 32; Haydar, “The Mu‘allaqa of Imru?° al-Qays: Its 
Structure and Meaning, I.”, Edebiyat I/2 (1977): 254; “Awad, Bunyat al-qasida I-jahiliyya: as- 
sira sh-shi‘riyya lada Imri? al-Qays (Bayrit: Dar al-Adab, 1992), 227-238. Names of places 
in other poems have been also symbolically interpreted. See the article of André Miquel about 
the mu‘allaqa of Labid: “as-Sahra° fi mu‘allaqat Labid”, Hawliyyat al-jami‘a t-tiinisiyya 12 
(1975): 63-88. 

19 Besides the other works mentioned in footnote 16, see the following books: al-°Aqili, al- 
Mu‘jam al-jughrafi li-l-bildd al-‘arabiyya s-su‘iidiyya: mugdta‘at Jazan, al-mikhlaf  as- 
sulaymani (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1969); al-Jasir, Fi shamal gharb al-jazira (ar-Riyad: 
Dar al-Yamama, 1970-z); idem, Fi sarat Ghamid wa-Zahran (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 
1971); idem, al-Mu‘am al-jughrafi li-l-bildd al-‘arabiyya s-su‘idiyya: shamdal al-mamlaka 
(ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1970-z); idem, Bilad Yanbu‘: lamahdat tarikhiyya jughrafiyya wa- 
ntiba‘at khdssa (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, no date); az-Zahrani, al-Mu‘jam al-jughrafi li-l- 
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their works appear on an explanatory map that is now posted on the web.”” Using 
this map, it was possible to locate some of the places mentioned in the mu‘allaqa of 
Imru° al-Qays, but whether or not these places are the same ones to which the lover 
was referring, no one can say for sure, although there are certain grounds for be- 
lieving that they are, particularly those places mentioned in the lightning-scene. 


A close reading of the aforementioned map has produced the following results: 


Hamir [IQ1:69] is a mountain about 137 km/ 85 miles northeast of al-Madina. 
Another place called Hamir is found in the same area, about 64 km/ 40 miles 
northwest of that mountain.”! 


The second place mentioned by Imru? al-Qays, Tayma?’ [IQ1:71] is too far from 
Mt. Hamir; it is about 390 km/ 242 miles north of it.” 


Tamiyya, the third place mentioned in the mu‘allaga [IQ1:72], is about 415 km/ 
258 miles southeast of Tayma’, and is not too far from Mt. Hamir; it is about 135 
km/ 84 miles northeast of it.73 


The fourth place, which is identified in the poem as a mountain called Aban 
[1Q1:73], still exists on the map as a mountain of that name; it is in the same area 
as Tamiyya. The name Aban basically indicates two neighbouring mountains, 
Aban al-ahmar (the red Aban) and Aban al-asmar (the dusky or brownish Aban); 
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21 


22 
23 


bilad al-‘arabiyya s-su‘iidiyya: bilad Ghamid wa-Zahran (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1971); 
ash-Shayi®, Nazarat fi ma‘ajim al-buldan: tahqiq mawadi° hamma ft Najd (ar-Riyad: no 
publisher, 1993); ‘Abduh, Mu‘jam al-asma’ al-jughrafiyya |-maktiiba ‘ala |-khara’it (al- 
Qahira: al-Mu’assasa s-Su‘tidiyya bi-Misr, 1996); al-Harbi, al-Mu ‘jam al-jughrafi li-l-bilad al- 
‘arabiyya s-su‘iidiyya: mintagat ‘Asir (Abha: no publisher, 1417-1418 A.H./1997); ash- 
Shayi®, Ma‘ Imri?’ al-Qays bayna d-Dakhili fa-Hawmal (ar-Riyad: no publisher, 1418 A.H./ 
1997); al-Jam‘iyya |-Jughrafiyya s-Su‘tdiyya, Dalil al-mawagqi‘ al-jughrafiyya bi-l-mamlaka I- 
‘arabiyya s-su‘idiyya li-mustakhdimi n-nizam al-‘alami li-tahdid al-mawaqi‘ (GPS) (ar-Riyad: 
Maktabat al-“Abikan, 1998); Ash-Shayi®, Bayna l-Yamama wa-Hijr al-Yamama, tahqiq 
turuqihima |-qadima wa-a‘lamiha |-munira (ar-Riyad: no publisher, 1998); idem, A°lam at- 
turug al-qadima bayna khaydl al-bahithin wa-l-waqi‘ (ar-Riyad: no publisher, 1420 A.H.). 

This is the website of the Harvard Geospatial Library: hgl.harvard.edu/jsps/basemap.jsp; it is 
based on the USA governmental site of the National Imagery and Mapping Agency: 
hel.harvard.edu/maps/cart/gazetteers.html. The distances between places were measured ac- 
cording to the flight distance calculator in the following website: www.wfu.edu/albatross/ 
gcircle/calcfull.html. 


Hamir, the mountain, is located at longitude 40.89 and latitude 24.88; while the second Hamir 
is located at long. 40.43, and lat. 25.28. 

Tayma’ is at long. 38.48, and lat. 27.63. 

In the poem it is Tamiyyat al-Mujaymir, al-Mujaymir is the name of a mountain, see al-Bakri, 
Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam, 4: 64-65; Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldan, 5: 71. This means that 
Tamiyya should be a place near that mountain. 
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they are about 80 km/ 50 miles southeast of Tamiyya.” The distance between 
Abin al-Ahmar and Mt. Hamir is about 200 km/ 124 miles.” 

The fifth place mentioned in the mu‘allaga is Sahra° al-Ghabit [IQ1:74]; al- 
though it is not found on the map, it can be assumed that this desert is to the 
south or to the east of Aban, since it is obvious that the poet, when mentioning 
these places, is moving from the north towards the south or towards the east. 
As-Sitar, which is mentioned in verse 76, is the name of several places; most of 
these are located south of Tamiyya; one of its closest locations is about 311 km/ 
193 miles from Tamiyya, the farthest is about 485 km/ 301 miles from it. Both 
these places are located south of Mt. Hamir, but are too far from it.°° 

Yadhbul and Busyan [IQ1:76—77] do not appear on the map, but Qatan [IQ1:76], 
which is identified by the poet as the southernmost place (ayman), is, in fact, the 
southernmost place on the map as well. It is a wadi about 966 km/ 600 miles 
from Tamiyya (about 851km/ 529 miles southern to Mt. Hamir and about 647 
km/ 402 miles south of Mt. as-Sitar.”’ The following scheme summarizes the for- 
mer notes: 


Tayma° 


a 


Tamiyya 


Mt. Aban (al-Ahmar and al-Asmar) 


poe 


Mt. Hamir 


* 


Mt. as-Sitar 


f 


Wadi Qatan 


There is another place called Tamiyya, also in the same region but farther from Aban than the 
first Tamiyya, about 157 km/ 98 miles north of it. The first Tamiyya is located at long. 41.98 
and lat. 25.60, while the second one is located at long. 44.06 and lat. 26.30. 

Aban al-Ahmar is found at long. 42.78, and lat. 25.49; while Aban al-Asmar is at long. 42.98, 
and lat. 25.81. 

While the second is at long. 41.00, and lat. 22.95. 

Qatan is located at long. 43.54, and lat. 17.64. 
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According to this data, it seems that the lover mentions realistic scenes and not 
imaginary ones. Although the lightning-scene in the mu‘allaga may be considered 
as a realistic phenomenon, it does not necessarily mean that the things described in 
this scene really occurred. What it means is that they could have happened, not nec- 
essarily to Imru° al-Qays himself, but to the protagonist of the poem, the unhappy 
lover. However, differentiating between the composer of the poem and the protago- 
nist is not something new. Qudama b. Ja‘far (d. ca. 337/948) has already stated that 
the poet should not express in his poem things that he believes or that have occurred 
specifically to him. 

Depending on the distances between the aforementioned places, it might be pos- 
sible, if the lover had stood at the top of a high mountain near Mt. Hamir, that he 
could have watched the distant gleam of lightning in the north, in the direction of 
Tayma?. It is also possible that he could have observed the damage that had occurred 
in Tamiyya and Aban on the following morning. The description of the two places 
supports the fact that the lover watched them from far away, and it is clear from the 
poem that they are both mountains. Hence, he sees only the distant shapes of the 
mountains. Aban appears to him like an old man wearing a striped cloak; and the 
peak of Tamiyya looks like the whorl of a spindle, but a person who is close to these 
places would not see them in this way. Most importantly, when the lover mentions 
very distant places and alludes to the fact that he could not see them, he uses the 
word bi-sh-shaymi which means that he estimates the places upon which the rain 
was possible falling:”* 


‘ala Qatanin bi-sh-shaymi aymanu sawbihi 
wa-aysaruhu ‘ald s-Sitari fa-Yadhbuli [1Q1:76] 


[It was, I estimate, over Qatan, that the southernmost part of the rain (fell) 
and its northernmost part fell on as-Sitar and Yadhbul.] 


The only problem in this field is that the lover describes the scene of Tayma?® in 
which the palm-trees were uprooted and the great fences were destroyed [IQ1:71]. 
Since we do not know the topography of the extensive area that separates this place 
and Hamir (as said above a distance of 390 km/ 242miles), one might assume one of 
the following possibilities: 


1. Itis really possible to watch Tayma? from a very high mountain near Hamir. 

2. In the verse in question, the lover does not describe what he saw in Tayma’, but 
what he believes might have occurred there. It is possible that the lover, after 
watching the rained-upon places near Hamir, also thought of Tayma? which 


28 The word shaym here means to look at the direction of the lightning and to estimate the places 
upon which its rain was falling. This indicates the fact that the lover confesses quite clearly that 
he does not see these distant places about which he speaks, but rather supposes that they are the 
farthest two spots upon which the rain had poured during that night. See the meaning of the 
verb shama (which means also “to estimate’’) in Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 2: 1634. 
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might have given him sweet memories of his beloved, and imagined that the 
heavy rain had also reached it. 

It is not unlikely that Tayma° is a name of another place which is close to Hamir 
(and not the one close to Syria that is mentioned above), and also close to the 
other places mentioned in the poem.” 


There is a crucial difference here between the lightning-scene verses in the version of the diwan 
of Imru° al-Qays, which is based on a copy made by al-A‘lam ash-Shantamarri (d. 476/1084) 
and the transmission of al-Asma‘l (d. 216/831) and which is used in this study and the version 
found in the mu‘allagat compilations (See as an example: Ibn al-Anbari, Sharh al-gasa@’id as- 
sab* at-tiwal al-jahiliyyat, ed. “Abd as-Salam Muhammad Harin (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
1963), 99-112, vv. 71-82; Abu |-Hasan b. Kaysan, Sharh Mu‘allagat Imri’ al-Qays, 99-110, 
vv. 65-76; Abu Ja‘°far b. an-Nahhas, Commentary on the Nine Selected Odes: Tafsir al- 
Qasa’id at-tis® al-mu‘allagat, ed. Fuat Sezgin, facsimile edition (Frankfurt: Institute for the 
History of Arabic-Islamic Science at the Johann Wolfgang Goethe University, 1985), Vol. 13, 
1: 108-126; al-Khatib at-Tibrizi, Sharh al-Qas@’id al-‘ashr, ed. Muhammad Muhyi d-Din 
“Abd al-Hamid (al-Qahira: Maktabat Muhammad ‘Ali Subayh,1962), 66-77, vv. 71-82; 
Shami, Sharh al-Mu‘allaqat al-‘ashr (Bayrit: Dar al-Fikr al-°arabi, 1994), 23-25). 

The difference is twofold: the order of the verses differs in the two versions, and most of the 
places referred to in the diwan have different names in the mu‘allagat version. Thus Hamir and 
Ikam are replaced by Darij and al-“Udhayb. The word figa, which implies an amount of rainfall 
in verse 70 of the diwan, is replaced by the word “Kutayfa”, the name of a place in the 
mu‘allagat version. Moreover, the place Qandan, which does not appear in the diwan at all, is 
found in the second version, and Mt. Aban is replaced by Thabir, which is also the name of a 
mountain. Furthermore, Busyan, which does not appear in the mu‘allaqat version at all, does 
appear in the diwan. Only two of the new names in the second version are located on the map, 
namely Kutayfa and Qanan. The first of these is the name of two places, one that lies about 134 
km/ 83 miles south of Makka (located at long. 40.05, and lat. 20.53), and the other that lies to 
the northeast of Medina at a distance of about 101 km/ 62 miles (long. 40.25, lat. 25.16). 
Qanan, on the map, is now the name of a wadi (one of its points is at long. 40.28, and lat. 
23.15), but according to Ibn al-Anbari (d. 328/940) it is a mountain in the region of the Asad 
tribe (and there is a source of water near it, according to Yaqit al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, 
4: 455). It is about 224 km/ 139 miles from the first Kutayfa and about 516 km/ 320 miles from 
the second. Al-Bakri (d. 487/1094) states that Thabir is the name of more than one mountain; 
one of these is near Makka, see al-Bakri, Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam, 1:303. See also: Yaqit al- 
Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldan, 2: 85-87. This is actually the mountain known as jabal al- 
Muzdalifa, see Ibn Junaydil, Mu ‘jam al-amkina |-warid dhikruha fi sahih al-Bukhari (ar-Riyad: 
Darat al-Malik ‘Abd al-°Aziz, 1999), 120-123. As for Darij, it is a place in al-Yaman, or one 
between al-Yaman and Makka, or possibly a place near al-Kifa in al-‘Iraq, see al-Bakri, 
Mu‘jam m4 sta‘jam, 3: 128-129; Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldan, 3: 511. On the other 
hand, al-“Udhayb is either a place in al-°Iraq, in al-Yamama, or in Egypt, see al-Bakri, Mu ‘jam 
ma sta‘jam, 3: 192; Yaqtt al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldan, 4: 103-104. The version of al- 
Asma‘i seems more acceptable because it is hard to imagine, according to the second version, 
that the lover stood near al-°Iraq or near al-Yaman, and saw what happened to Kutayfa or to 
Qanan near Makka. The exact reason for the geographical distortions in this version is not 
known, but it is possible that this might be due to mistakes made by the transmitters. 
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Al-Muragqgqish al-Asghar (d. ca. 570 A.D.) 


The pre-Islamic poet al-Muraqqish al-Asghar composed a poem which describes a 
love affair between the protagonist and a woman whose kunya is Ibnat °Ajlan (the 
daughter of ‘Ajlan) [MAs]. As in other poems used in this study, the beloved is 
separated from her lover. The reason, however, seems to be the departure of the 
maiden. An allusion to this is made in the first four verses of the poem in which her 
atlal are presented [MAs:1-4]. Apparently, the lover visits these barren places and 
starts recalling the past days in which both tribes, his and hers, lived together many 
years ago (fi salifi d-dahri [MAs:3]): 


badii wa-asbahtu min ba‘dihim 
ahsibuni khalidan wa-la artm [MAs:4] 


[They went away (lit. they perished) and I started after them thinking that I 
will stay forever in my place (perhaps in the atlal; the word khdlid lit. means: 
to be immortal) and that I will not move away]” 


At some stage, the lover recalls the sweet taste of Ibnat ‘Ajlan's saliva and also 
her pleasant odour [MAs:6-—8]. He also alludes to her noble nature. The first two 
characteristics, the sweet taste of the saliva and the scent of the odour might bear an 
allusion to the past relationship between the two lovers. It seems that both used to 
encounter. Such meetings were, apparently, erotic ones in which the lover used to 
kiss his beloved. The saliva and the odour imply the fact that he used to sit very 
close to her. 

The lightning-scene in this poem is very brief and includes only one verse. The 
lover is presented as being very miserable because of the lightning that tormented 
him. He mentions also that he was alone, and that none of his friends were found 
together with him [MAs:9]: 


arraqani I-layla barqun nasibun 
wa-lam yu‘inni ‘ala dhaka hamim 


[A weary (or painful) lightning rendered me sleepless all night, none of my 
friends helped me (to endure it)] 


Although there is no direct statement in this verse which shows that the lightning 
was connected with the beloved, it is clear that the lightning was one of the motives 
that induced the longing of the lover for Ibnat “Ajlan. Immediately after the light- 
ning-scene, the lover mentions the apparition of his beloved that tormented him in 
the night [MAs:10]. Although it is not known whether or not both the lightning and 


30 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 158. 

31 Each of the words bdda and khdlid has two meanings that are appropriate for the verse. The 
first word means: “to go away” or “to perish” [a metaphor indicating the departure of the be- 
loved’s tribe]. See: Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 281. The meaning of the second word 
is: “to stay in the same place” as well as “to be immortal”. See: ibid., 1: 783-784. 
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the apparition occurred during the same night, mentioning the apparition immedi- 
ately after the lightning-scene, and that both lightning and apparition aroused the 
agonies and longing of the lover, might be a clear indication that both had evoked 
the lover's nostalgic feelings for the same woman. The next verses after the appari- 
tion can be considered as a continuation of such feelings, since they describe many 
other sleepless nights that the lover spent doing nothing but crying intensely because 
of his pain [MAs:11-13]. 

As in the previous texts, after expressing his sadness and longing, the lover de- 
cides to console himself. Here he relies on a conventional technique, which is to 
remind himself of the changeable nature of Time (dahr). It is very interesting to note 
that he tells himself not to suspect his friends and not to blame them for the separa- 
tion between him and his beloved, since the dahr had willed such a separation and 
no one could oppose such a will [MAs:14—19].** But it is also surprising that the 
lover mentions this fact about his friends. In the existent version of the poem, it is 
not clear why he asks himself to do so. The identity of the friends is not revealed 
through the text and therefore one cannot give any definite explanations for the rela- 
tionship between him and them. However, it seems that the lover alludes here to 
some vague wrong that the friends did to him and that badly affected the relations 
between the two lovers apparently before the beloved has emigrated with her tribe. 
If this is what the lover really alluded to in his verses, then it is clear that these 
verses have two main functions. The first is to present the past relationship between 
the two lovers and to shed more light on what happened between both sides. The 
second is a consolation attempt; as shown above, the lover attempts to convince 
himself that even if the friends had done such a wrong to him, nonetheless, they are 
not guilty and not responsible for breaking up the relationship between both lovers, 
because what occurred between them was predestinated by the dahr. Even if the 
friends had not done him any wrong, the dahr would find another way to separate 
him from his beloved. 


32 “Time” was portrayed in classical Arabic poetry as a terrible force and considered the main 
source of most of the calamities that befall human beings. About this idea, see Zaytiini, al- 
Insan fi sh-shi‘r al-jahili (al-“Ayn, al-Imarat: Markaz Zayid li-t-Turath wa-t-Tarikh, 2001), 
463-512; al-Ghidawi, al-Ihsas bi-z-zaman fi sh-shi‘r al-‘arabi mina l-usiil hatta nihayat al- 
garn ath-thani li-l-hijra (Tunis: Jami‘at Manta, Kulliyyat al-Adab, 2000), cf. 2: 175-207; 
Masaliha, Aspiktim mitologiyim ba-shira ha-‘aravit ha-kduma (Ph.D., Hebrew University, 
1998), 55-102; Shihada, az-Zaman fit sh-shi‘r al-jahili (no place: Da°irat al-Maktaba 1- 
Wataniyya, 1995), 119-127; Arazi, La Réalité et la Fiction dans la Poésie Arabe Ancienne 
(Paris: Editions G.-P. Maisonneuve et Larose, 1989), 49-103. 
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Abii Qilaba |-Hudhali (probably jahili)* 


Abii Qilaba was one of the chieftains of the Hudhay] tribe.*! In his poem [aQH], also 
ascribed to al-Mu‘attal al-Hudhali,* the departure of the beloved called al-Qatil is 
presented through the aflal-scene that is positioned at the beginning of the poem. 

In addition to revealing the separation, the atldal-scene and also the lightning- 
scene which is positioned immediately after it both function as a motive that arouses 
the longing of the lover to his beloved. After visiting the atlal, the protagonist be- 
comes sad, and his unhappiness intensifies as he watches the lightning. As in the 
other poems, even here it is not said when or where he watched the lightning, al- 
though it is obvious that the lightning was flashing from the direction of his be- 
loved's abodes. However, saying that the lightning was gleaming over the abodes of 
the beloved may be a strong indication that the beloved had departed a short while 
ago: 


ya barqu yakhft li-l-Qatili ka-annahu 
ghabun tashayyamahu hariqun yubbasu [aQH:5] 


[O lightning, which appears (from the direction of) al-Qatil, it is like dry 
thickets that have been set on fire. ] 


The character of the protagonist in this poem is presented also as a fighter who 
has praiseworthy weapons: powerful lances [aQH:7]; a decorated and sharpened 
sword that can cut through anything, regardless of how solid it may be [aQH:7-8], 
and a very strong bow [aQH:9]: 


hal yunsiyan hubba I|-qatiili mataridun 
wa-afallu yakhtadimu |-faqara musallasu [aQH:7] 


[Can long lances (or long arrows)*~ make (me) forget the love of al-Qatil? 
(And can) a sword having notches on its edge and having wavy marks re- 
sembling a chain and cutting the bones of the spine, do that?] 


It is clear that these verses function as a consolation attempt. The protagonist at- 
tempts to recover from the longing and agony that attacked him when he visited the 
atlal and when he watched the lightning. With these weapons, the protagonist pro- 
tects all the people who call upon him for help [aQH:10—11]. Unlike other texts, in 


33 Hell classifies him in the group of Hudhali poets who lived in the period between 550-600 
A.D., see “Der Islam und die Hudailitendichtungen”, Festschrift Georg Jacob zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstag (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1932), 81. 

34 As-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 2: 709-710; Sezgin, Geschichte des arabi- 
schen Schrifttums, 2: 253. 

35. As-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 2: 714. 

36 The expression matarid, pl. of mitrad, indicates both lances and arrows, see ibid., 2: 716; Lane, 
An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 1839; Schwarzlose, die Waffen der alten Araber aus ihren Dich- 
tern dargestellt (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'che Buchhandlung, 1886), 212, 294. 
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which the unfortunate lover recalls his past courage and past participation in the 
wars of his tribe, this protagonist alludes to the use of his weapons in the present. By 
such self-consolation, the lover tries to convince himself that, although his beloved 
has left him, his tribe and neighboring allies still need him and still rely upon him. It 
seems that this feature of the poem, praising one's weapons and one's ability to use 
them as a way for relieving the pain of love, is a purely Hudhali technique, and does 
not appear in the other non-Hudhali poems of this study. They appear only in three 
poems, all of which were composed by Hudhali poets: the first is the present poem 
by Abi Qilaba, the second is the poem discussed later by al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hud- 
halt [MH], and the third is a poem by Rabi‘a b. al-Kawdan [RbK], also of Hud- 
hayl.*” 

The reason for choosing these motives for self-consolation in the poem of Abi 
Qilaba is not known. However, one can find such a reason in the prosaic narration 
presented at the outset of Abii Qilaba's diwan. There it is mentioned that a man of 
the Khuzayma b. Sahila, one of the Hudhali clans, kidnapped a neighbour of the 
Lihyan clan, a clan of the same tribe Hudhayl. Abt: Qilaba, who was the chieftain of 
Lihyan, gathered a group of men and led them to the Khuzayma clan to ask them to 
return their neighbour. When the latter refuses to do so, a Lihyan clan member 
shoots a spear towards the Khuzayma's chieftain and kills him. Then the Lihyani 
delegation flees, and several warriors of Khuzayma and of its allies pursue the kill- 
ers. Abi Qilaba who was an old man, was running at the end of the Lihyani group, 
when one of his pursuers, called “Ammar, called out to Abii Qilaba and asked him to 
surrender. The latter then attacked ‘Ammar and killed him.** 

According to as-Sukkari (d. 275/888), Abii Qilaba alludes to this incident in the 
poem.” If this is correct, then this incident may be considered as the reason that led 
the protagonist in Abii Qilaba's poem to praise his weapon, presenting himself as a 
powerful warrior to console himself for his love passion. The last two verses in this 
poem might support this assumption [aQH:10-11]. In these verses, the protagonist 
mentions that he uses his weapon to protect his guest whenever he calls upon him to 
fight on his behalf: 


bazzun bi-hi ahmi l-mudafa idha da‘a 
wa-bada lahum yawmun dhanibun ahmasu 


wa-stajma‘u nafaran wa-zada jabanahum 
rajulun bi-safhatihi dabiibun taqlisu 


[A weapon with which I protect the guest whenever he calls, and whenever it 
appeared to them (probably to the enemies?) a long and hard day (i.e., a day 
of fighting). And when they gather their men, and when their men are made 
more cowardly by (watching) a man whose sides are bleeding profusely] 


37 See pp. 71-73, and pp. 87-88, footnote 88. 
38 As-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 2: 709-710. 
39 Ibid., 2: 714. 
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It seems that in these two verses the protagonist alludes to the kidnapped 
neighbour of his clan and also to the battle that occurred between the pursuer and 
himself (or: between Abii Qilaba and ‘Amma§ar). The injured person, to which the 
protagonist alludes in the second verse, might be “Ammar who was killed by Abi 
Qilaba, the protagonist. However, recalling the weapon and such a heroic deed is a 
logical means for the protagonist to forget his distant beloved. 


An-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani (b. 2" quarter of the 6th century A.D. /d. ca. 602)" 


Apparently, the notes of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) on the division of the panegyric 
poem are more applicable to the gasidas of the shu‘ra’ takassubiyyian, i.e., the poets 
who used their poetry to gain money, rather than to the poetry of the other pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic poets.*' These notes are highly relevant to the poetry of the 
pre-Islamic Ziyad b. Mu°awiya, known as an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani, who did not 
only use the atlal in his panegyrics, as suggested by Ibn Qutayba, but also used the 
lightning-scene in one of his poems (the ddliyya of tawil, [NDh1]), as shown below, 
to achieve the same goal achieved by the aflal which is to attract the attention or the 
admiration of his audience. However, in this poem of an-Nabigha, the protagonist 
does not attempt to gain money or gracious gifts from his patrons, but attempts to 
convince him to offer his tribe a more gracious favor. 

In his daliyya, an-Nabigha sends verses of praise to a person called Ibn al-Julah. 
Ibn al-Julah, according to W. Caskel, is the name for any member of the branch al- 
Julah of the ‘Awf/Kalb tribe.** According to the very concise prosaic narration 
added to the poem, Ibn al-Julah waged a raid against the Dhubyan tribe. This narra- 
tion is confirmed in the poem itself. However, the praise begins with one verse in 
which the protagonist declares that he rode his she-camel in order to visit Ibn al- 
Julah [NDh1:5]. The brief description of the fast camel and of the plain road which 
was destitute of herbage (sahsah) can be seen, according to Ibn Qutayba's notes, as 
the camel-section of this text. 

The protagonist highlights the might of his patron especially on the battlefield. 
He is presented as a hero who wages many raids even against the tribes that dwell 
very far from his abodes. In the poem, it is said that he prefers raids rather than 
remaining at ease in his pleasant abodes [NDh1:7]. It is interesting that Ibn al-Julah's 
raid against the protagonist's own tribe is praised in the poem. He is presented as 
leading a huge and fearful army during his long voyage until he reaches the abodes 
of the Dhubyan tribe in the morning. He defeats that tribe and the Dhubyanis 


40 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 110-111. 

41 About these notes see Hussein, “Classical and Modern Approaches in Dividing the Old Arabic 
Poem”, Journal of Arabic Literature XXV/3 (2004): 306-308. See also the references men- 
tioned there. 

42 Caskel, Gamharat an-Nasab: Das Genealogische Werk des Hisam Ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1966), 2: 264. 
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become his slaves [NDh1:7—10]. Praising the enemy and his great defeat of the prot- 
agonist's tribe seems very strange. Nonetheless, after reading the second hemistich 
of the tenth verse in the poem, the function of such praise can be better understood. 
Here, the victorious foe, after defeating his enemies, is said to have treated them 
well. He “covered them with his favour” (jallalaha nu‘mda) and he did not deal 
harshly with them (lam yatashaddad). His merciful treatment of the Dhubyan tribe 
was, consequently, the reason for one of his own enemies to praise him. 

The exact function of the short camel-section in this poem is vague. It is not 
clear whether it has the same function that the camel-section normally has in the 
traditional panegyric ode, which is the consolation attempt of a gloomy lover and a 
means, according to Ibn Qutayba's passage, for convincing the patron to offer the 
protagonist his generous aid. Although it is possible that in this poem, the protago- 
nist's riding of his camel and his visit to his patron can also be conceived as a con- 
solation attempt on his part to forget his beloved Su°da as mentioned in the first part 
of the poem, nonetheless, it is useless to attempt to prove this function throughout 
the text itself, because the protagonist makes no mention at all of his attempts to 
recover by riding his she-camel. 

The lightning-scene is presented at the beginning of the poem. The protagonist is 
presented as a sad lover who watches the lightning that was gleaming over a great 
mass of clouds heaped together and raised high in the sky (rukam munaddad). Here 
too, the lover is found together with one comrade whom he asks if he sees the light- 
ning and whether he can help him recognize the precise location over which it is 
gleaming. Although it is quite difficult to know in this poem why the lover strives to 
determine the exact location of the lightning, it may be assumed that the lover wants 
to know whether the lightning was gleaming over the abodes of his beloved. If so, 
this might make him feel a certain physical connection with his distant beloved. 
Here one can raise a question that might have no answer, whether or not the sadness 
of the old Bedouin lovers, and perhaps modern ones as well, is aroused when real- 
izing that the lightning is not connected at all to the abodes of his beloved. After 
watching the lightning, the lover of our poem hopes that rain will to fall on the 
abodes of his beloved Suda, and by doing so he expresses his great longing for that 
woman [NDh1:1-4]. 

Although it is clear that the main function of the lightning-scene in an-Nabigha's 
poem was to express the great longing of the protagonist for his distant Su°da, one 
might ask whether such a scene bears another function. Defining and analyzing such 
a function depends on whether or not there is any relationship between this scene 
and the praise in the poem of an-Nabigha. Three assumptions might be made about 
this possible relationship. The first is to assume that the praise part is an attempt by 
the lover to recover from his loss by riding his camel and seeking someone else who 
might help him forget his lost beloved. Another assumption might be that the pro- 
tagonist was watching the lightning during his journey to Ibn al-Julah his patron in 
order to thank him for his favours towards his tribe. On his way, he saw the light- 
ning and consequently his warm feelings toward Su°da were aroused. In the light of 
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this analysis, Suda might not only be the beloved of the protagonist, but his wife, 
sister, or any other woman of his kinsfolk. The third and last assumption is to read 
the lightning-scene in the light of Ibn Qutayba's notes. Since an-Nabigha was a 
praise poet, or even a sha‘ir mutakassib, and since he made extensive use in his 
diwan of the tripartite gasida, it is not unlikely that he mentioned the lightning-scene 
and the longing of the protagonist for his distant Su°da in order to please or attract 
the audience listening to the poem being recited in the presence of Ibn al-Julah. 

The lightning-scene is presented in another poem [NDh2] by an-Nabigha as a 
motive that arouses the lover's great longing for his distant beloved. The beloved 
here is also called Su°da or Su‘ad, and the relationship between her and the lover is 
highlighted more than in the previous poem. Even the watching process is explained 
in detail. The lover describes himself sitting with his comrades at the top of a certain 
hill in Nakhla, a well-known place near Makka. As usual, he sees the lightning 
gleaming in the region of Tihama, and this makes him sleepless. Unlike other po- 
ems, the lover's request addressed to his comrade is clearly defined in this poem. He 
wants him to help locate the place in Tihama over which the lightning is gleaming to 
see whether the rain is falling over two specific places where Suda herself seems to 
be. This might support the assumption made regarding the previous poem of an- 
Nabigha, that if the lover notices that the lightning is not coming from the direction 
of his beloved's abodes, this might prevent him from having melancholic feelings 
regarding his beloved. However, the lightning was gleaming very strongly from that 
direction. 

The poetic image used in describing the lightning itself is very interesting. Its 
gleam is compared to the shine of strong and sharp swords while being held, and 
perhaps moving, in the hands of the warriors (wamidu suyafin, fi akuffin, qawati‘i). 
This simile can be interpreted in a twofold manner. The first is the external simula- 
tion between the lightning and the swords. When the lover mentions that the swords 
were in akuffin (lit. in the palms of the hands), he is apparently alluding to the quick 
movement of the swords during a battle that resembles the quick gleams of light- 
ning. The second interpretation is a symbolic one connected with the function of this 
simile in the poem. As seen later, the protagonist-lover praises the victory of the 
Asad tribe against the ‘Abs tribe who are expelled from their abodes. The “Abs tribe 
seems to be hostile to the Dhubyan tribe, the tribe to which the protagonist belongs. 
The mighty warriors of the Asad tribe are presented in the poem. It is not unlikely 
then that the protagonist chose the image of the swords as an introduction to the 
second part of the poem. He is probably expressing, indirectly, his admiration for the 
might of the Asad warriors and therefore alludes to this even when he is thinking 
about his beloved [NDh2:1-—4]. 

In one verse, the protagonist alludes to his relationship with his beloved, saying 
that many deserts now separate them but not explaining the reason for the separa- 
tion. He describes her as a khalit and as a muwddi°. The first expression has several 
references, such as a wife, a friend, or a neighbor. The second also has more than 
one reference such as a person who makes peace with others or perhaps to leave a 
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person without molesting him. The two expressions can shed some light on the rela- 
tions between both personas. Su°da might be the protagonist's wife or friend or per- 
haps neighbor with whom he fell in love. It is not clear whether she was in a close 
relationship with him or whether she decided to separate from him. Anyhow, once 
seeing the lightning, the melancholic feelings of the protagonist towards that woman 
are aroused, but he recognizes that such feelings are not good for him (m4 tarabi bi- 
nafi‘i). However, he also begs that the rain will fall on the abodes of that woman 
[NDh2:5-6]. 

In the seventh line of this poem, the protagonist acknowledges that the lightning 
caused him to reveal many of his passions, but he asserts that he still has many un- 
revealed passions. The exact function of this verse is not known. It might be that this 
verse is addressed to the protagonist's companion who was asked to find the location 
of the lightning and to whom he might have revealed his passions and longing for 
Suda. If so, it is not unlikely that the protagonist is here expressing his regret for 
not controlling himself after seeing the lightning, and that as other Bedouins might 
think, a man should not be so weak. By telling his friend that he has a great passion 
of which he will not speak, he may be trying to show that he is not as greatly af- 
fected by the lightning as by his other unrevealed passions. It is also possible that he 
is trying to explain the reason why he could not control himself while seeing the 
lightning. 

The second part of the poem deals with the aforementioned Dhubyan — Asad — 
“Abs affair. The protagonist congratulates his tribe for clearing their lands of all 
their allies except the Asad tribe who are defending the Dhubyan tribe with their 
numerous warriors. Some verses are dedicated to the praise of the Asad tribe. They 
are described as shaking their long spears with their strong hands. Not only is their 
might praised here, but they are also described as using sticks to whip young camels 
that go astray in order to bring them back to the cattle-fold (yugimina hawliyyatiha 
bi-l-maqari‘i). The description is not so clear, but it is possible that it alludes to the 
booty that the Asad tribe used to win after raiding their enemies and to the camels 
that they took from their defeated foes. This tribe succeeded in expelling the °Abs 
tribe which had dwelt together with the Dhubyan tribe, to southern part of Arabia 
(north of al-Yaman) [NDh2:8—12]. 

Other tribes are mentioned in this section. The first is the ‘Amir which is a 
kindred tribe of the Dhubyan.”* This tribe attempted to protect the Dhubyan from the 
“Absis but they were unsuccessful. Their attempt is compared to pregnant camels 
that hardly can offer their milk (makhdd mawani‘). Other kindred tribes who did not 
try to protect the Dhubyan tribe are then mentioned. These tribes, unlike the ‘Amir, 
are condemned by the protagonist [NDh2: 13-16]. 

No clear relationship is seen between the second part of this poem and the light- 
ning-scene. Two assumptions can be made regarding this. The first assumption is 
that there is no connection between the two parts of the text. Therefore one should 
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ask about the function of the lightning-scene in addition to its usual function, which 
is to express the longing of the lover. In other words, one should ask why the poem 
begins with the lightning-scene. The function suggested here by Ibn Qutayba might 
be appropriate: to attract the audience listening to the poem. However, no money 
gain is aimed at in this text. The second assumption is that a certain relationship 
between the two parts of the poem can be defined here. The second part may be seen 
as an attempt by the distant and melancholy lover to console himself by thinking of 
a happy incident that will help him to forget his sadness. Neither of these two as- 
sumptions can be proven to be the more correct one in the gasida of an-Nabigha. 


AI-A ‘sha l-Kabir (born on 565 A.D. — d. before 9/629)" 


In contrast to the realistic lightning-scene in the poems discussed above, there is an 
imaginary one in the poem of al-A‘sha [A‘1]. The protagonist here falls in love with 
a charming woman called Hurayra. Because of his near blindness, and his old age, 
however, the girl despises him and even refuses to speak to him [A°1:9-10]”. The 
old age of the lover in this poem is not directly presented, but it can be understood 
from verse 43. Here, the lover alludes to the fact that he had many experiences that 
gave him much enjoyment, and this is a clear indication that the lover was not a 
young man. The verse reads: 


min kulli dhalika yawmun qad lahawtu bi-hi 
wa-ft t-tajaribi tilu l-lahwi wa-l-ghazalu 


[From everything of that (i.e., the amusements which he used to enjoy in his 
past), I (once) had a day in which I enjoyed. With (having many) experi- 
ences, (one can make) a lot of amusements, and love stories. ] 


The love story becomes even more complicated when he discovers that the girl is 
in love with another person who, in turn, is in love with someone else. Furthermore, 
there is another woman besides Hurayra who is interested in the same man whom 
Hurayra loves, but he does not care for her, and there is another man who loves that 
second woman, but she rejects him. As for the near-blind lover, he also suffers be- 
cause of a woman who wants to capture his heart but for whom he has no time 


44 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 131. 

45 Abi Hilal al-°Askari (d. after 400 A.H.) refers to this poem and says that the complaints of the 
lover are unreasonable, since there is nothing more odious to women than a man with poor vi- 
sion; see Kanazi, Studies in the Kitab as-Sina‘atayn of Abi Hilal al-‘Askari (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1989), 91. This criticism is not convincing; Kanazi's comments on other criticism of al-° Askari 
are also applicable to his criticism of al-A‘sha's poem. He says that it is easily dismissed “as 
sterile dogmatism calling for adherence to conventional images which, in several instances, 
contradict the poet's own reality”, see ibid., 92. 
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[A‘°1:17—20]. His suffering comes to a climax when Hurayra leaves the encampment 
with her tribe [A°1:1]. 

The lightning-scene in this poem is combined together with the wine sessions. 
The lover and his companions visit a place called Durna, which is in Persia, or in al- 
Yamama in the eastern part of the Arabian Peninsula; where they hold their wine 
assembly [A°1:24—25]. There, the lover notices the lightning and therefore spends 
all night lying awake. Strangely enough, he asks his comrades, who are hopelessly 
drunk, to help him find the place in which the lightning appears, and stranger still, 
they show him at least ten such places and tell him that the rain is falling over the 
new dwellings of Hurayra [A‘ 1:22—30]. 

It is hard to consider the lightning-scene in this poem as a realistic phenomenon, 
not because of the poet al-A°sha, who really was disabled, but because of the lover, 
who is identified in the poem as a disabled persona [A°1:10] and whose companions 
are portrayed as totally intoxicated (ash-sharibu th-thamilu [A°1:25]). It would 
seem, therefore, that the lightning-scene in this poem should be understood as an 
imaginary incident for the hopeless lover, who may really have seen a nearby flash 
over Durna and imagines that the rain of that storm is also moving among the distant 
places in which his beloved dwells. 

In his study, al-Hawwas argues that the lightning-scene in this poem has a dif- 
ferent function from the one mentioned above. He assumes that this scene should be 
interpreted as a symbolic message sent by al-A‘sha himself to his tribe and also to 
Yazid b. Mushir who is mentioned in v. 45 in the poem. Yazid is a man of the 
Shayban tribe, who called upon his kinsfolk to avenge the killing of one of his tribe's 
men. The killer however was a man from al-A‘sha's tribe. Al-Hawwas consequently 
concludes that the rain in the lightning-scene is a twofold symbol of the danger of 
Yazid on one hand, and of the protagonist's confidence in the strength of his tribe on 
the other. The rain in the poem was so copious that, as al-Hawwas believes, it was 
dangerous. On the other hand, the places mentioned in the poem were not damaged 
by that rain but were benefited by it. In this scene al-A‘sha calls upon his tribe not to 
fear the incitement and warning of Yazid, which might be seen as dangerous as the 
rain, because they will overcome Yazid's hostility and use it for their advantage. On 
the other hand, al-A‘sha calls upon Yazid not to attempt to harm his tribe, since it is 
so powerful and since it would overcome him.”° 

It seems, however, that this interpretation is not convincing. Although the prot- 
agonist really sends his threats to his tribe's rival, Yazid, this occurs only in the 
second part of the poem [A‘°1:45-—66]. In the first part [A°1:1—44], it is clear that the 
protagonist deals only with a love affair between him and Hurayra, and there is no 
clear indication or proof that this part was used symbolically by its composer. The 
lightning-scene is, therefore, an expression of the protagonist's longing for Hurayra. 
He states clearly that all the places mentioned in this scene are, or were, the abodes 


46 Al-Hawwas, Madlildat asma’ an-nisa’, 246-251. 
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of his beloved (/a-ha, v. 20) and not the abodes of the protagonist himself, or of al- 
A‘sha, as al-Hawwas mistakenly claims. 

Hence, after the lightning-scene, the text moves appropriately to the consolation 
scene in which the nearly blind lover chooses the same course of action as described 
in former poems. To relieve his pain, he praises his own courage in traveling 
through dangerous deserts [A°1:31—33] and having successful sexual adventures 
[A°1:35—36]. Nor does he fail to tell us how he had participated in drinking sessions 
with his comrades when they spent their time drinking wine and listening to music 
[A°1:37—-44]. It seems strange that the lover in this poem, who was watching the 
lightning while drinking wine, recalls his past wine sessions in order to recover. 
Two possible explanations for this can be made. The first is that his old drinking 
bouts seem to have been more enjoyable than those he was now having in Durna 
[A°1:24—25]. Perhaps this is because in those days he was still young, strong, and 
perhaps not disabled. This difference in the physical condition of the lover might be 
the reason why the current wine sessions could not make him a happy person as the 
former ones had done. The second possibility is that the lover intends, by mention- 
ing both his current and past wine sessions, to remind himself that drinking wine is 
not something new for him but an old habit that he practiced both when he was 
young and now in his old age. Indirectly, he reminds himself of his “nobility”, his 
high status and his good financial situation in order to make himself feel strong and 
thus help him to forget his sadness. 

Unlike the previous texts we have seen, at the end of this poem al-A‘sha delivers 
a threatening message to the enemies of his tribe, the aforementioned Yazid, and 
warns them not to provoke a war. At the same time, he praises the overwhelming 
power of his own clan [A°1:45—66]. Here, a new character appears in the same poem 
besides that of the sad lover: the messenger of the tribe. In other words, the poem 
can be seen as having two main separate themes: love and war (or hamasa, i.e., 
courage). On the other hand, it is also possible to treat the poem as a single-theme 
text, a literary work with disappointment in romance at its center. The protagonist, in 
an attempt to console himself and to convince the others, among them Hurayra, that 
he has an important position in his tribe, decides to be the spokesman of his clan and 
deliver a message to the clan's enemies. The second assumption can be supported if 
we take under consideration the theory of Richter, who argues that the main purpose 
in the poly-thematic ancient Arabic poem was to reveal a love affair between two 
lovers, and that the remaining parts of the poem such as the praise, self-praise, 
invective/lampoon, function as an attempt on the part of the miserable lover to gain 
the affection and the admiration of his beloved.*” 


47 See Richter, ,,Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der altarabischen Qaside“, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 92 (1938), 552-569. See also Jacobi, “The Origins of the 
Qasida Form”, Qasida Poetry in Islamic Asia and Africa, ed. Stefan Sperl and Christopher 
Shackle (Leiden, New York, KGln: E. J. Brill, 1996), 22. 
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Al-Muzarrid b. Dirar (d. after 10/631)"* 


Muzarrid or al-Muzarrid is a name of the brother of the mukhadram poet ash- 
Shammakh of the Mazin clan (of the Dhubyan/Ghatafan tribe). Some say that al- 
Muzarrid was his nickname and that his real name was Yazid. The mimiyya of al- 
Muzarrid [MbD], which was composed, as shown in verse no. 29, during the caliph- 
ate of the third orthodox caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (d. 35/656), presents the narra- 
tion of a protagonist who suffers both from the loss of his beloved called Salma and 
from the harassment of two persons: a man called Shutaym and his son. 

Since the version of the poem in our hands is incomplete,” it would be quite im- 
possible to know much about the love affair, and we know almost nothing about the 
nature of the past relations between the two lovers. All it says is that Salma had a 
charming beauty that had enchanted her lover. She is likened to a mother-gazelle 
that has only one child (ghayru taw’am [MbD:2]). The mother gave its child all the 
love that it sought [MbD:3]. Both gazelles are depicted in a certain moment in which 
the mother awakens its child that has fallen asleep by her side for a while, and when 
the child turns towards the mother's udder making a soft cry (yabghum) to express 
its warm feelings towards its mother, the mother herself responds with her cry 
[MbD:4]: 


mata tabta‘ithhu min manamin yanamuhu 
li-dirratiha yabghum ladayha wa-tabghumu 


[Once the mother gazelle awakens it from a sleep (to suckle her) Udder, (the 
baby-gazelle starts) calling very softly near its mother and she (replies very 
softly)]. 


With some hesitation, it is possible to read this image symbolically. If we assume 
that the lover intends this image to allude to his relationship with his beloved, then it 
would be possible to shed some new light on the past relationship between both 
lovers. The mother-gazelle might be Salma and the pampered son might be the lover 
himself who used to meet his beloved and spend long and sweet times in her com- 
pany. As stated previously, the mother gazelle had only one child which it loved 
very much, so Salma might have had one lover only, the protagonist in our poem, 
and might have kept loyal to him. The image presented in the verse cited above 
might function as a clue to the past meetings between the two lovers in which the 
protagonist would fall asleep perhaps in the lap of his beloved, and when the be- 
loved awakened him, he would draw closer to her body. 

The recollection of the beauty of the beloved ends with the lightning-scene 
[MbD:6-14]. Once the lover notices the lightning gleaming in the night, he tells 


48 See al-Muzarrid, Diwan al-Muzarrid b. Dirar al-Ghatafani, ed. Khalil Ibrahim al-°Atiyya 
(Baghdad: Matba‘at As‘ad, 1962), 8. Through the poem in question, it seems that he lived 
during the caliphate of ‘Uthman b. “Affan (23-35/644-656). 

49 See ibid., 23. 
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himself to stop recalling the beauty of Salma and to give all his attention to the scene 
of the lightning [MbD:6]. The lightning increases his longing for his distant beloved 
[MbD:13-14]. The reason for the separation between the two lovers is not known. 
The lover states explicitly that he stayed awake all night observing the movement of 
the lightning. During this period he did not allow himself to lie upon the ground: 
“ma massa janbi l-arda’ (i.e., my side did not touch the ground) [MbD:12]. The 
watching process continued until the early morning [MbD:11] when the lover prays 
for the copious rain that fell during that night to water the abode of Salma [MbD:13- 
14]. 

Thinking of Salma induces the lover to address her. Although she is distant, he 
asks her whether or not she thinks he can confront his slanderers [MbD:15]. This 
question highlights a new aspect of the relationship between him and his beloved. 
Some people have blamed him for his relationship or perhaps for his thinking about 
that woman. He alludes to their fruitless requests to get Salma off his mind, but he 
does not obey or listen to them. In this conversation with the distant Salma, the lover 
asks her whether she knows of his habit to do whatever he thinks is correct, even if 
all the people surrounding him do not approve [MbD:16]. He also asks her if she 
knows about his courage. He is not frightened by the call of the wolf, nor scared by 
the sight of lightning that does not bring rain [MbD:17]. By mentioning his courage, 
the lover alludes to his ability and readiness to leave his kinsfolk should they reject 
him, and to live in the desert together with wolves and with a little amount of water. 
The last question that the lover asks Salma is whether or not she knows about his 
ability to use his invective poetry to attack all the people who mock him [MbD:18]. 
By posing such questions, the lover paves the way to begin with the second affair: 
the harassment of Shutaym and his wicked son. 

The two personas, for some unknown reason, have mocked the lover [MbD:19] 
(perhaps they composed invective/lampoon poetry against him). He warns them that 
if they do not cease their mockery, he will compose very humiliating verses against 
them. He tells them that he knows a lot about their life and therefore it is easy for 
him to expose their vices and evil nature [MbD:20]. 

On the other hand, the lover praises his own noble origins, especially his mater- 
nal uncle and his affiliation with the ‘Abd Ghanm clan [MbD:22-—23, 27]. He states 
that this clan does not bring him shame, but that, on the contrary, he is very proud of 
his connection with this clan. The precise reason for praising his maternal uncle and 
his clan is not known, but one may assume that Shutaym and his son had mocked 
the family of the lover, and especially his uncle and his clan. Thus, these verses may 
function as a response against the mockery of the two persons. 

Another attempt by the lover to stop the harassment of these two personas is by 
asking for the protection of the third orthodox caliph ‘Uthman b. “Affan against 
Shutaym and his son. He also asks for the protection of God and the Ka‘ba 
[MbD:29]. It seems somewhat strange that the lover who had boasted of his great 
ability to attack his enemies by writing poetry, and who likened his poisonous verses 
to the shot of Satan (qadhifatu shaytanin) [MbD:31], declares that he needs the help 
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of God and the Caliph in order to overcome his harassers. However, there are two 
possibilities to explain this. According to the first, it is possible that the rivals were 
stronger than the lover and that he was afraid of them and felt that he could not de- 
feat them alone. This means that his previous boast of courage and ability to defeat 
enemies was false. He pretended not to fear these two enemies, but in fact he knew 
that they were stronger than him, and therefore he sought the aid of God and the 
Caliph. The second possibility might be that the lover does not actually need any 
help, but needs the permission of the Caliph to compose menacing and invective 
verses against his two enemies. As it is well known, composing such menacing hija’ 
poetry was disliked during the caliphate of the four orthodox caliphs.” 


Khufaf b. Nudba (d. between 13-23/634-644)°! 


The black poet Khufaf b. Nudba, cousin of the famous al-Khansa’, has two poems, 
his gGfiyya [KhbN1] and his ddliyya [KhbN3], in which the lightning-scene shows 
the longing of a lover for his distant beloved. The lover in the gGfiyya is presented as 
an old man with gray hair [KhbN1:9, 10]. During a pilgrimage season, he sees a 
very beautiful Yemenite woman.” Because she is wearing pilgrim's clothes, parts of 
her body were uncovered [KhbN1:8]°* and thereupon, he falls in love with her. After 
the pilgrimage comes to an end, the Yemenite tribe returns home, and the lover who 
apparently has not revealed his feelings towards the woman, remains enchanted and 
spends sleepless nights thinking about his lost love and imagining that her apparition 


50 About this subject, see for example: an-Natsha, Ash°ar Hudhayl wa-atharuhda fi muhit al-adab 
al-‘arabi (Amman: Dar al-Bashir and Mu?assasat ar-Risala, 2001), 1: 109-113. 

51 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 244. 

52 The woman is from Najran, which is a name for several places, one is in the northern part of al- 
Yaman, another is in al-Bahrayn, and still another in Hawran in Syria, see Yaqut al-Hamawi, 
Mu‘jam al-buldan, 5: 308-313. Since the lover mentions that the apparition of that woman 
came to him from the south, i.e., via at-Ta°if which is south of Makka (he was, as the poem 
shows, in Makka), consequently, it is quite clear that Najran referred to here is the Yemenite 
one. 

53 Pilgrims in the pre-Islamic period were divided into three types. The first type was called hums 
(Quraysh and some of the other tribes who lived in the haram and outside of it), the second was 
the hilla (the tribes who lived outside the haram), and the third was the tuls (the Yemenite 
tribes and other tribes who lived very distant from the haram), see Wanad, “al-Hajj al-ibrahimi 
wa-l-hajj al-jahil?’, Migat al-Hajj | (1415 A. H.), 87-89. See also Watt, “Hums”, The Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam’, C.D. edition, II: 577; Kister, “Mecca and Tamim (Aspects of their Rela- 
tions)”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 8 (1965), 132-142. The sec- 
ond kind, the Hilla, usually walked naked around the Ka‘ba (to perform the tawaf) for symbolic 
purposes, since they believed that by taking off their clothes, they basically remove the sins 
they had committed. The women used to perform the ftawaf nakedly, and sometimes they wore 
only a wide piece of cloth. See “Ali, al-Mufassal fi tarikh al-‘arab qabla I-islam (Bayrtt: Dar 
al-“IIm li-l-Malayin; Baghdad: Maktabat an-Nahda, 1968-1973), 6: 357-361. 
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is coming to his house — a real house not a tent — in order to share his bed 
[KhbN1:1-4]. 

In order to console himself for his inability to attract girls, the old lover returns 
to his past and recalls the deeds of his youth. He praises his generosity and nobility; 
his readiness to help weak and poor people [KhbN1:11]; his habit of offering his 
generous hospitality to his guests after being not welcomed by other people 
[KhbN1:12]; his ability to wage successful campaigns against his rivals 
[KhbN1:13]; his participation in races with his noble horse [KhbN1:16—22]; his 
work as a look-out for his tribe [KhbN1:23—25]; his courage in passing through the 
dangerous desert [KhbN1:25—28]; and even how he used to kill husbands in order to 
capture their wives [KhbN1:14—15]. If we look carefully at the motifs of these 
recollections by the lover, we can see that all of them intend to hint at two ideas. The 
first is that the lover was once very powerful and very courageous, and the second is 
that he had much success with women. Both aspects show the contrasting situation 
of the lover's current situation. In other words, the weak and old lover who does not 
have the courage to have sexual intercourse with women at the present time, is try- 
ing to convince himself not to be sad by recalling the past moments in which he had 
enjoyed both power and women. 

After this self-consolation, the lightning-scene is inserted, but unlike other po- 
ems used in this study, the lightning-scene here does not include any direct state- 
ment that may indicate that the lightning aroused the longing of the lover for his 
beloved. However, since it is apparent that the main theme in the text deals with an 
unsuccessful love story between the protagonist and the Yemenite woman, and since 
in almost all the texts in which the lightning-scene is mentioned together with a 
story of separation between two lovers this scene is always connected with the nos- 
talgic feelings of the lover for his distant beloved, it would be reasonable to deal 
with the lightning-scene in the current poem as a means for showing the longing of 
the protagonist for the distant Yemenite pilgrim. 

One might assume that the lightning-scene in this poem has another function, 
which is to show the ability of the poet in composing artful verses. But, since there 
is no indication in the text to prove this, such an assumption should not be consid- 
ered. However, mentioning the lightning-scene after the self-consolation might be an 
indication that remembering the past was not a sufficient cure for the lover because 
his melancholy attacks him again as soon as he notices the lightning in the sky. The 
use of the classical transitional phrase da° dhG (leave this, i.e., your past), to initiate 
the lightning-scene [KhbN1:29], might support this assumption. It might be an indi- 
cation that the lover decides not to delude himself any further and returns to his 
sorrow: 


fa-da‘ dha, wa-lakin hal tara daw’a bariqin 
yudt’u habiyyan fi dhuran muta?’alligi 


[Leave this, but do you see the light of a lightning cloud illuminating a thick 
cloud that is positioned high in the sky?] 
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In the ten verses which constitute the lightning-scene, there is a description of 
the sight of lightning and the rained-on places that the lover has observed by the 
light of the following day (ghudayya [KhbN1:35]).™* He portrays the wild animals 
rushing to shelter themselves from the strong rain and also wolves who had to leave 
their dens after the torrent flooded them [KhbN1:30-38]. All these descriptions 
might have two functions in the poem. The first is artistic, i.e., Khufaf— the poet and 
not the protagonist — composed this long piece to make his poem more beautiful and 
thus to attract the audience listening to the recited poem and also to demonstrate the 
poetic skill of the poet himself.°° The second function is that the description of the 
rained-on places is intentionally used by the poet to show the continuous watching 
of the lightning by the lover who did not fall asleep during that night. Since the lover 
cannot see the sight of the rained-on places in the darkness of the night, this descrip- 
tion indicates that he sees these places on the following morning. 

However, the following verse in the lightning-scene is of interest: 


ka-anna I|-hudata wa-l-mushayi‘a wastahu 
wa-‘udhan matafilan bi-am‘aza mushrigi [KhbN1:33] 


[It seems as if it were in it (i.e., in the clouds) a group of camel-drivers, and a 
man who collects the camels which go astray, and she-camels with their 
calves (walking together) on a shining and hard ground which is covered with 
pebbles. ] 


In this verse, the lover imagines the moving clouds and thinks of them as a de- 
parted tribe. In this imaginary tribe there are camels that are moving from place to 
place, and there are other men who drive these camels in their journey. The choice 
of this image in particular to describe the movement of the clouds might not be an 
arbitrary one. It might be an intentional allusion by the lover to the group of pilgrims 
who had departed far away from Makka on their way to al-Yaman. In other words, 
this image possibly functions as a means for revealing the main reason for introduc- 
ing the lightning-scene in the poem.” 


54 This word appears in the version of Muntaha t-talab, the counterpart of the version of the 
diwan is ‘ashiyya (v. 36). 

55 The wasf itself was considered one of the main aghrad (literally: aims [of poetry]). See Chapter 
Two, pp. 23-24. 

56 There is a poem, niiniyya of tawil, composed by an unknown poet called Yusuf b. Ya‘qutb al- 
Qurashi which is similar in content to that of Khufaf. He falls in love with a beautiful woman 
from the western part of the peninsula on a pilgrimage. Afterwards, her tribe travels back to its 
encampment, and the sorrowful man begins to observe the lightning coming from that direc- 
tion. It is possible that he succeeded in contacting the beloved before she was separated from 
him, since he mentions that some of her kinsfolk tried to misrepresent him to her [v. 3] and 
that, at the same time, other members of his family blamed him for falling in love with her [vv. 
12-16]. See the poem in al-Basri, Kitab al-Hamasa I-basriyya, 3: 1187-1188 (poem no. 1078) 
(the lightning-scene in this poem is stated in the Appendix of this study under the abbreviation 
YbY). The poet's meager biography found in al-Marzubani's biographical dictionary, in which 
he appears as an “Islamic poet”, is not sufficient for us to decide in which Islamic period he 
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In another poem by the same Khufaf, the ddliyya [KhbN3], the protagonist 
makes use of similar means to those mentioned in the previous poem to forget his 
yearning, both aroused by the lightning [KhbN3:7—10] and by visiting the atlal 
[KhbN3: 1-6]. 

Actually, there is no strong indication that the aflal are the old encampments in 
which a departed beloved once lived, nor is any maiden mentioned in the text. How- 
ever, the atlal might be simply the places where the protagonist himself had once 
lived together with his tribe. It is not unlikely to assume that, for unknown reasons, 
the protagonist separated from his tribe and that visiting these old places has aroused 
his longing for the days when he was with his tribe. The visit to the atlal of the pro- 
tagonist's tribe occurs in a poem of the pre-Islamic poet Abi Du°ad al-Iyadi (d. be- 
fore. 540 A.D.).°’ The lightning-scene, on the other hand, might be an indication for 
the protagonist longing for his distant tribe (as the case for example in some of the 
poems in Chapter Four). Yet, since there is no clear indication that can prove such 
an assumption, it would be more acceptable to deal with both the atlal and the 
lightning-scene as two parts in the poem that are connected with the departed be- 
loved. 

Accordingly, it seems that long after the departure of the tribe of an unnamed 
beloved, the protagonist visits her abandoned campsite [KhbN3:1—2]. The protago- 
nist seems to be an old man. The allusion, in the second verse, to the fact that the 
dwellers of that place had long since departed (min sdlifi l-abadi), and the recollec- 
tion of his honorable past, in vv. 13-18, instead of the practice of honorable deeds in 
the present time, can both be considered indirect references to this. 

The protagonist immediately alludes to the agonizing grief that he felt after see- 
ing the lightning, but it is not clear whether he had observed the lightning on the 
same night as he visited the ruins or at some later time, or perhaps before his visit to 
the atlal. However, this scene includes a direct declaration of his sleeplessness 
through the use of the phrase bittu arqubuhu [KhbN3:7] (i.e., I stayed all the night 
observing it), and it also contains a description of the places upon which the rain fell 
[KhbN3:9]. 

The third part of the poem, the consolation, opens with two verses that unveil the 
philosophical attitude of the lover towards the inconstant nature of life: all lovers 
will some day expire, and all of them, if they are not separated during their lives, 
will be separated when merciless death attacks them. These two verses, can be inter- 
preted as a call on the part of the lover not to be sad and not to weep, for neither 
sadness nor tears can bring back the lost beloved [KhbN3:11—12]. This is similar to 
the consolation attempt in the aforementioned poem of al-Muraqqish [MAs]. 


lived and therefore the poem is not analyzed, see Mu‘jam ash-shu‘ara’, ed. F. Krenkow (al- 
Qahira: Maktabat al-Quds, 1354 A.H.), 507-508. 

57 See his ra’iyya, khafif, cf. vv. 1-8, in Von Grunebaum, “Abt Du’ad al-Iyadi: Collection of 
Fragments”, Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 51 (1948-1952), 265. 
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Further consolation is achieved by recalling the glorious past of the lover, a time 
when he was able to join in drinking parties [KhbN3:13—14], when he was able to 
perform well on the battle-field [KhbN3:15], and when he had the ability to travel 
alone across the terrible desert [KhbN3:16—18]. 


Ash-Shammakh b. Dirar (d. ca. 23-35/644-656)°* 


Ash-Shammakh b. Dirar composed a poem [ShbD] which includes four main 
scenes: the departure of a certain tribe [ShbD: 1-6], the atlal [ShbD:7-10], a descrip- 
tion of the camel and crossing the dangerous desert [ShbD:11—25], and the light- 
ning-scene [ShbD:26-28]. 

In the first scene, the lover expresses his agony at seeing the departed tribe 
moving in a place called al-Qurnatan. Between the protagonist and this place were 
two other places called Buwana and ar-Rubab [ShbD: 1-2]: 


nazartu wa-sahbun min buwdnata baynana 
wa-afyahu min rawdi r-rubabi ‘amiqu 


ila zu‘unin hajat ‘alayya sababatan 
lahunna bi-a‘la l-qurnatayni hariqu”? 


[I looked — and it was a far extending region of Buwana (separating) between 
us, and wide and remote meadows of ar-Rubab — at departed women who 
stirred up my excessive love and for whom there is a fire in the top (north?) 
of al-Qurnatan] 


Here, unlike Ancient Arabic poetry in general, it is not exactly known whether 
the departed tribe is the beloved's tribe or another tribe that is not at all connected 
with the beloved. There is no doubt that the poem is to some degree complicated and 
obscure. Unfortunately, despite this, Salah ad-Din al-Hadi in his detailed study on 
the poetry of ash-Shammakh, alludes to the poem in question, but does not deal with 
its complications nor does he deal with the text as a literary text that needs to be 
analyzed as a whole entity; rather he analyzes separately a few motifs that appear in 
some of its verses”. However, it seems that when the lover sees the unknown tribe 


58 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 239. 

59 This word is substituted by the word fariq (a way) in another version of the poem, see the verse 
in poem no. 19 in Diwan ash-Shammakh b. Dirar, ed. Qadri Mayii (Bayrit: Dar al-Kitab al- 
“Arabi, 1994), 86-90. This substitution does not affect the meaning of the verse. The transla- 
tion of this verse in that case would be: 

[At departed women who stirred up my excessive love 
and for whom there is a way in the top (north?) of al-Qurnatan 
i.e., who were approaching on their way to or north of al-Qurnatan]. 

60 See his study ash-Shammakh b. Dirar adh-Dhubyani: hayatuhu wa-shi‘ruh (al-Qahira: Dar al- 

Ma‘arif, 1968), cf. 223-225, 234-235. 
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moving away, he recalls his beloved who had, presumably, long since departed with 
her tribe. In verse no. 3 the lover asks his two comrades to look at the departure 
scene of that tribe which takes him back to the time of his youth. Consequently, 
through this verse it would appear that the departing tribe is not that of the same 
beloved mentioned here, the beloved of his youth. On the contrary, it seems that the 
love story to which the lover alludes had occurred in the protagonist's youth and not 
in the present time, and he recalls them today in his memory: 


fa-qultu khalilayya nzura l-yawma nazratan 
li-‘ahdi s-siba idh kuntu lastu afiqu 


[I said: O my two comrades, have today a look at the time of (my) youth (i.e., 
a look which conjures up the time of my youth), when I used not to awake (of 
my love)] 


After describing the departed tribe, the lover mentions his visit to the atlal. Here 
also the past dwellers of the atial are not known. It might be the tribe of the afore- 
mentioned beloved, or those of the departed tribe mentioned above. If we accept the 
first possibility, it would be reasonable to assume that the lover recalls one of his 
past visits to that place. On the other hand, if we accept the second possibility, then 
it would be acceptable to assume that the departed tribe was a tribe that the lover 
knew. It might be a neighboring tribe that has left the places shared with those of the 
lover's tribe. The lover, returns to its abandoned sites, and is deeply affected by their 
sight. 

The phrase diyar al-jaratayn mentioned by the lover while speaking about the 


atlal means “the abodes of the two neighbours (fem.), or of the two beloveds”:*! 


fa-zalla ghurabu |-bayni mu’tabida n-nasa 
la-hu fi diyari l-jGratayni na‘tqu [ShbD:8] 


[The raven of separation remained hopping, it has in the abodes of the two 
beloveds (neighbours) a cry] 


Such a phrase might be an indication of the fact that the lover deals with two 
love stories. The first is the one previously mentioned, the love of his youth. The 
second might be a love in the present time, and if this assumption is correct, then it 
would be reasonable to assume that both the departed tribe and the atlal are con- 
nected with the second love affair. In other words, the lover supposedly fell in love 
with an unnamed woman of the other tribe, watched her departure and then returned 
to her atlal. This incident led him to conjure up a similar love affair that occurred 
long ago. The phrase diyar al-jarataynt seems to imply that the lover is alluding to 
the atlal of both beloveds, but the visit to the atlal of the second beloved was realis- 
tic, while to that of the former beloved seems to be imaginary, occurring only in the 
lover's memory. Visiting the atlal of the present beloved and conjuring up the sad 


61 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 483. 
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stories of former beloveds has been already traced in the mu‘allaga of Imru° al-Qays 
[IQ 1]. 

In the next scene of the poem, the lover boasts of his ability and courage to pass 
through the fearful desert. He describes his strong and fast she-camel and compares 
it to an onager [ShbD:11—25]. Mentioning such a scene after a sad love affair has the 
obvious function of helping the lover to comfort himself. Here too, it is not clear in 
the existent version of the poem whether the lover deals with the present time or 
with what he did in the distant past. 

Immediately after the self-consolation, an extremely short lightning-scene is in- 
troduced. As usual, the lover watches the lightning and his agony is automatically 
evoked. What is of interest here is that the lover mentions the lightning as gleaming 
in, or in the direction of, Falj, the name of a place to the southeast of al-Yamama,” 
and this leads the lover to recall another lightning that he used to see in al-Hijaz. 


fa-bata muhimman It yudhakkirunt |-hawa 
ka-anni li-barqin bi-l-hijazi sadiqu [ShbD:27] 


[It (the lightning) made me, during all the night, sad and reminded me of the 
love; (and so) I was as a friend of a lightning in al-Hijaz] 


The reason for mentioning the lightning of al-Hijaz is not known for certain, but 
it may be read in the light of what was previously mentioned about the lover recall- 
ing the days he used to spend in, or near, al-Hijaz. Whenever he saw the lightning 
there, it evoked his longing for his former beloved, and it is possible that in the 
lightning-scene the lover alludes to both love stories: the present one and the one of 
his youth. The lightning in the region of Falj did not only provoke his love feelings 
towards his present beloved but also stirred up his longing for his first beloved who 
departed and whom the lover remembers whenever he noticed a lightning. The two 
places, Falj and al-Hijaz, which are mentioned in the verse can support this assump- 
tion. Falj is a place in the same area of al-Qurnatan, the place of the departed tribe 
mentioned in the first verses of the poem, and both are located in the southeastern 
region of the Arabian Peninsula.” 

No clear reason can be given for mentioning the lightning after the consolation 
attempt. This scene is preceded by a verse in which the lover asserts that he has 
made unsuccessful attempts to recover: 


62 Falj is the name of more than one place, one of which is a city and a district in al-Yamama (in 
the southern part of it): see Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, 3: 908; al-Askar, al-Yamama 
in the Early Islamic Era (U.K.: Ithaka Press, 2002), 24. This place is also called Falaj and 
Aflaj. 

63 Al-Qurnatan is a place near °Alij, see al-Bakri, Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam, 3: 309. The latter is a 
desert that extends to ad-Dahna’ which is a desert in the southeastern region of the peninsula, 
see ibid., 3: 178-179. 
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idha ana ‘azzaytu |-fu’ada ‘an-i s-saba 
abat ‘abaratun bi-d-dumit‘“i tafiiqu [ShbD:10] 


[Whenever I (attempt to) comfort my heart of love, the griefs that run co- 
piously with tears refuse (to do that)] 


Preceding the lightning-scene with such a verse might imply that ending the 
poem with the lightning-scene has the same function as the aforementioned verse. It 
might be construed as an indication that the consolation was not successful because 
it could not make the lover forget his melancholy that was evoked as soon as he saw 
the lightning.” 


Al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali (perhaps mukhadram)® 


The nephew of the aforementioned Abt: Qilaba was a poet called al-Mutanakhkhil. 
He left a poem [MH] in which the lover had two mistresses: Asma° [MH:11] and 
Salma [MH:21].°° The first seems to be his most recent love, who was an unfaithful 
woman but pretended to be deeply in love with him, although she was deceitful 
(malig) [MH:21] and treacherous (dha als) [MH:22]. Salma, the love of his youth 
(bi-jinni_1-“ahdi (MH:21}),°’ on the other hand, was apparently trustworthy. Al- 


64 The editor of the diwan mentions that the lightning-scene is not in the correct place in the 
poem, since the lover continues in verses 29-31 (the verses that follow it) to deal with the same 
topic that he started before the lightning-scene, which is the comparison between his camel and 
the onager. See Diwan ash-Shammakh b. Dirar, footnote 26, 248. A study of the three verses 
reveals that they are another version (variant) of verses 23-25. It seems that the writer of the 
manuscript of the diwan wrote these verses at the end of the poem and the editor mistakenly 
thought that they were a continuation of the poem itself. 

65 Hell classifies him under the group of Hudhali poets who lived between 575-625 A.D., see 
Hell, “Der Islam und die Hudailitendichtungen’, 81. 

66 It seems that mentioning more than one beloved in the same poem is a feature that character- 
izes the poetry of some of the Hudhali poets. Mulayh b. al-Hakam for example uses this feature 
in six of his poems; see poems nos. 2 (ra’iyya, wd@fir, in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al- 
Hudhaliyyin, 3: 1007-1012); 3 (ddliyya, basit, in ibid., 1013-1019); 4 (lamiyya, tawil, in ibid., 
3: 1020-1029); 6 (ha’iyya, tawil, in ibid., 3: 1037-1041); 8 (ba’iyya, tawil, in ibid., 3: 1050- 
1052). However, poem no. 8 is incomplete and therefore it is impossible to know whether or 
not one of the two names was mentioned there mistakenly by the transmitter. Nonetheless, the 
different names in the rest of the poems do indicate different characters in each poem. In poem 
no. 4, the poet mentions one name only (Layla, her story is mentioned in vv. 1-43), but he 
mentions the word ukhrd (i.e., another) to indicate his story with a second maiden (see wv. 43- 
44). Al-Mutanakhkhil himself uses this technique in poem no. 3 in his diwan, fa’iyya, wGfir, in 
ibid., 3: 1266-1276. There he mentions Salma (v. 3) and Umayma (v. 5). 

67 The word jinn means the prime, or the first, part of youth, see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexi- 
con, 1: 463. The commentator of the poem implies that the phrase jinn al-‘ahd refers to Salma; 
nonetheless, the editor of the book of Hudhayl poetry sees that this is a mistake and the phrase 
should indicate the rain itself. See as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3: 1258, cf. 
footnote 1. This interpretation of the editor is unconvincing. 
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Mutanakhkhil juxtaposes the za‘ina scene and the afldl in order to present the de- 
parture of Asma’. The lightning-scene [MH:11—21], in which the lover's passion 
towards Asma? is revealed [MH:11], shows that the time which had passed between 
the day of migration [MH:6—10] and that of the visit to the atlal [MH:1-5] and that 
of watching the lightning was not so long. 

The lightning-scene in this poem is very interesting, since it includes a detailed 
description of the way the clouds were formed above the sea and how the winds 
drove them from place to place until they reached Najd. The lover describes the 
scene of the lightning which gleamed from time to time among the clouds and the 
terrible sound of thunder which he heard [MH:12-—17]; he portrays the onagers run- 
ning and braying fearfully in the downpour and antelopes hurrying to find a shelter 
on higher grounds [MH:18-—20]. This rich description might be a poetic style that the 
poet uses to present the lightning-scene in a more artful and aesthetic manner than is 
found among some of the previous poets, or it may function as an allusion to the fact 
that the lover did not fall asleep during the whole night because of his misery caused 
by watching the lightning. The interesting feature of this scene is that the yearning 
lover watches the lightning from Asma°'s encampment but he wishes that the same 
rain would pour down upon the encampment of his first beloved, Salma. Since 
Asma° was deceitful and had wronged him, he feels that she does not deserve such a 
boon [MH:21]: 


arwa bi-jinni l-°ahdi salma wa-la 
yunsibka ‘ahdu |-maliqi l-huwwali 


[(I wish the rain will) water Salma of the first part of (my) youth, and do not 
(allow for) the time of the deceitful and the traitor (person) to torment you)] 


The next stage in the poem, after the lightning-scene, is the consolation, in which 
the lover, as in the poem of Abt Qilaba, praises his own weapons [MH:23-30]. The 
weapons are almost the same as those presented in the poem of Abt Qilaba [aQH]: a 
strong bow [MH:23-25], well-sharpened arrows [MH:25], and a keen sword 
[MH:25-28]. Of interest here is the image of the sword: it is compared to a careless 
woman because it can slit the enemy's body in the same way that such a woman rips 
her dress while rushing toward merchants who have come suddenly in the night to 
her tribe. The woman, when she sees (or hears) that the caravan has arrived, runs out 
of her tent and, in her haste, treads upon her long robe and tears it; the damage is so 
great that it cannot be repaired. The same damage is done by the protagonist's sword 
to his enemy's body.® But the reason for choosing the weapon in this poem in order 


68 The verse is: 
aflataha I-laylu bi-“trin fa-tas- 
°@ thawbuha mujtanibu |-ma‘dili [MH:27] 
[The night surprised her with a camel train carrying merchandise, she went out to 
them, her dress all askew (literally: her dress avoided its right way).] 
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to comfort oneself for longing and agony is not known. Unlike the case in Abi 
Qilaba's poem, there is no prose introduction in the diwan of al-Mutanakhkhil that 
might enlighten us as to the reason for this choice. 

In opposition to the poem of Abii Qilaba, the lover here, in addition to boasting 
about his weapons, praises his own courage on the field of battle [MH:30] and even 
gives the reason for this courage by explaining his philosophy of life and fate. He 
believes that, in the end, all human beings become nothing more than a delicious 
meal for a wandering hyena; sooner or later, they must all face death, no matter 
whether they die in their beds (ash-shayb, i.e., with gray-hair), or are killed on a 
field of battle [MH:31]. Such dark contemplations on the end of life in an attempt to 
forget sorrow are a recurrent feature of pre-Islamic poetry, in particular of the poetry 
of the Hudhay] tribe. 


Sa°ida b. Ju’ayya (mukhadram)” 


A member of the same tribe, the Hudhayl, the mukhadram Sa‘ida b. Ju’ayya com- 
posed a poem in which a woman called Ghadib, apparently because of the objection 
of her family, ends her relationship with the protagonist [SbJ1]. 

Although the lover in this poem does not explicitly discuss the nature of the re- 
lationship between him and his lady, there are some clues in the poem that shed a 
little light upon it. The first clue is found in verse no. 12 according to which it would 
appear that Ghadiib had accepted the protagonist as her lover. Another clue is found 
in verse no. 39 from which it is possible to conclude that the protagonist used to visit 
his lady in the past before the relationship was cut off. At the time of the poem, 
however, such visits were no longer possible. The two verses reads: 


inni la-ahwaha wa-ft-ha li-mri’in 
jdadat bi-na’iliha ilay-hi marghabu [SbJ1:12] 


The commentator applies the phrase mujtanibu |-ma‘dili to the woman herself; he says that the 
woman took a shortcut and her dress got stuck to tree and ripped down the side, see as-Sukkari, 
ibid., 3: 1260. It seems that this interpretation is not accurate; since, it is clear, through the 
verse, that the afore-mentioned phrase is related grammatically to the dress and to its wearer; 
thus, by saying: “the dress avoided its way, or its right way”, one should read the verse as a 
metaphor which expresses the fact that the dress was torn; because its torn part was not hanging 
properly on the body of the woman but had been turned sideways. However, the interpretation 
of the verse in both cases are similar. 

69 No date for his death is known; from his poetry, however, it appears that he was alive at the 
time of the first Muslim attacks on the Bedouin tribes, see Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums, 2: 259. Al-Amidi (d. 371/981) considers him a jahili poet, see al-Amidi, al- 
Mu? talif wa-l-mukhtalif, ed. “Abd as-Sattar Ahmad Farraj (al-Qahira: Dar Ihya° al-Kutub al- 
“Arabiyya, 1961),113. In contrast to him, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadi (d. 1093/1682) points at 
his faults, and states that Ibn Ju°’ayya was a mukhadram, see Khizdnat al-adab wa-lubb lubab 
lisan al-‘arab, ed. Muhammad Nabil Tarifi (Bayrtit: Dar al-Kutub al-“Ilmiyya, 1998), 3: 85. 
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[(I swear) I love her; however, for her a man — (to) whom she was liberal in 
giving (i.e., by contacting him) — has desire. ] 


fa-l-yawma imma tumsi fata mazaruha 
min-na wa-tusbih laysa fi-ha ma’rabu [SbJ1:39] 


[And today, if visiting her becomes impossible, and (if) you are not (allowed 
to) want her, then [....])] 


Furthermore, in verses 4—8, one is led to believe that the lover used to meet with 
Ghadib, and that during their meetings she was as soft and sweet as a young gazelle. 
In addition, when we read verses 21—38, in which the sweetness of her saliva is 
compared to a mixture of wine and honey, we learn that the lover tasted it nightly in 
clandestine meetings. The verb wdfat (i.e., she came), which opens these verses, 
shows that the lover used to await Ghadub in a place that was known to both of 
them: 


wafat bi-ashama fahimin la darrahu 
qisarun wa-la hariqu l-mafarigi ashyabu [SbJ1:21] 


fa-ka’anna faha hina suffiya ta°muhu 
wa-llahi aw ashha ilayya wa-atyabu [SbJ1:38] 


[She came (to me) with her black (hair), which was not impaired by short- 
ness, nor was it in its partings gray or white (and with) a mouth, similar in 
taste (to honey and wine) after purifying; or even, by God, more delicious to 
me and sweeter] 


When the lover speaks of the honey, he explains how difficult and dangerous 
was the work of the mushtar (i.e., the gatherer of honey). The bees built their honey- 
combs in a cave located in a high and slippery mountain of rock. The gatherer first 
had to ascend the peak of the mountain and there drive in a spike to hold a rope on 
which to climb down toward the cave. Though he knew that the rope might break at 
any moment, and that he might fall, he would nonetheless continue his descent and 
never give up until he eventually reached the bees' honey-comb and got the honey he 
had come for [SbJ1:26—-36]. 

The story of the honey gatherer, which can be found in more than one text in the 
diwan of Sa‘ida, and also in the diwan of Abi Dhu’ayb, his transmitter, could be 
analyzed symbolically. Since the lover claims that the saliva of his beloved has the 
taste of honey, the gatherer of that honey can be thought of as the lover himself, who 
has to work very hard to get his reward. If this analysis seems reasonable, it illumi- 
nates another aspect of the nightly meetings between the protagonist and his lady 
when the lover had to try to convince his beloved to offer him her lips, and it was as 
hard to make her do so as it was for the honey gatherer to collect his honey. More- 
over, the lover was exposed to possible death at the hands of the woman's tribe if 
they were ever found together, just as the gatherer risked death every time he climb- 
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ed down the mountainside. The success of the mushtar in the end, may also point to 
the success of the lover in his mission.”° 

Later, Ghadiib decides to end the relationship. The reason for her decision is only 
sketchily presented in the poem. Apparently, it was her kindred who had observed 
the protagonist's behavior, and whose suspicion led them to a discovery of the love 
trysts (turgabu; i.e., you are watched) [SbJ1:2]. Those persons might have been the 
parents of the woman, or her husband, or any other man from her clan. In order to 
protect the lover, Ghadtb decides to pretend to him, and to the others as well, that 
she does not care about him any more, and that now she actually hates him [SbJ1:2]. 

This love affair took place long before the time described in the poem; never- 
theless, the protagonist had never been able to forget it, nor could he forget his lady 
love [SbJ1:3]. The poem begins with the declaration of their separation [SbJ1:1-3]. 
The lover then recalls some of their past meetings [SbJ1:4—8], and in order to ex- 
press his feelings towards her, he dedicates several verses to her and swears that he 
still loves her [SbJ1:9-13]. 

The lightning-scene [SbJ1:14—20] follows his oath and continues with the recol- 
lection of other past encounters. By observing the location of the lightning, the pro- 
tagonist lets us know that the maiden belongs to another clan or tribe. Since there is 
no indication in the poem that the woman departed from the encampment with her 
tribe, and since there are signs to indicate that the two lovers used to meet, it can be 
assumed that the woman belonged to a neighboring tribe. In addition, because there 
is no indication that the young man used to visit the beloved's tribe during daylight 
hours, or that he ever had any encounters with her kinsfolk, as did the protagonist in 
the poem of Sakhr al-Ghayy [SGh], it is even possible to assume that the tribes of 
the two lovers were enemies, so that the protagonist had no choice but to meet with 
his beloved under the cover of darkness. That is until one of her kinsmen discovered 
their meetings.’ 

As often happens in these poems, the lover stays awake all night after noticing a 
gleam of lightning in the direction of his beloved's encampment [SbJ1:14]. The 
lightning-scene in this poem does not include any distinguishing feature. The simile 
between the lightning and the burning of thickets [SbJ1:14] is found in several of the 


70 Sumi argues that describing the bee and honey-gatherer/gathering in this poem is a symbol of a 
successful attempt at remedy and resolution; i.e. of the lover's quest for healing himself of his 
love passion. Consequently, the description of these objects can be perceived as a rahil-like 
function. See Sumi, Description in Classical Arabic Poetry, 61-91. See also the discussion of 
this author on this analysis in: Hussein, Review of “Akiko Motoyoshi Sumi: Description in 
Classical Arabic Poetry. Wasf, Ekphrasis, and Interarts Theory”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 158/2 (2008), 443-447. 

71 Falling in love with a woman of an enemy tribe and meeting with her nightly in her camp is a 
story that occurs in other poets of the Hudhayl tribe. A jahili poet by the name of ‘Amr dhit 1- 
Kalb was killed by the family of his mistress because of his secret relationship with a lady of 
Fahm, a tribe hostile to Hudhayl, called Umm Julayha, see as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al- 
Hudhaliyyin, 2: 854-855. 
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texts in question.”” Almost all of the verses in this scene describe the movement of 
rain clouds from place to place until they reach a place in which the observer can no 
longer see them [SbJ1:15—20]. This is also a feature that is often found in other 
texts. 

The main function of the lightning-scene here is to support, or to confirm, the 
above-mentioned oath of loyalty, in which the protagonist swears that he has not 
forgotten Ghadib. It also expresses, as usual, the melancholy of the watcher. It is 
therefore reasonable to say, that, after this scene, the watcher returns to his memo- 
ries and continues to recall past meetings [SbJ1:21-38]. 

The final verses of the poem constitute the consolation section [SbJ1:40-63]. 
Unlike the consolation in the former texts discussed, and in the poems to follow, the 
lover here does not recall his past glories. Instead, he recalls the massacre of an 
unknown tribe that was overwhelmed by its enemies. The watcher refers to all the 
calamities that can attack human beings, to dahr; i.e., to fate and the inevitability of 
Time.’? The same dahr, which came between him and his beloved, brought an im- 
mense catastrophe to that tribe. It was strong and united, and its members lived hap- 
pily together. But when the dahr decided to end this, it sent countless armed warri- 
ors to attack the tribe and, although the tribe tried to protect itself and fought 
bravely, it was defeated and destroyed. By the time the battle was over, all the mem- 
bers of the tribe lay dead in their own blood. By recalling such a fearful incident, the 
lover reminds himself that what had happened between him and his beloved can 
scarcely be considered a calamity. He also reminds himself that the separation of 
lovers is the gentlest kind of evil that can be caused by the dahr. At the same time, 
he reminds himself that even such a united and powerful group of people could not 
reverse the workings of predestination; it would, therefore, be useless for him to 
bemoan his bad fate. He would never be able, whether by thinking of the happy days 
spent with his beloved, or by crying whenever he gazes at the lightning, to change 
what the dahr had decided. 

In another poem, the ra’iyya, Sa°ida b. Ju°ayya tells of a love affair between the 
protagonist and an unnamed departed woman [SbJ2]. The lightning-scene in this text 
is juxtaposed with the story of an aged mother, who almost loses her son who had 
been ambushed by his enemies. 

The poem has three main parts: the departure-scene [SbJ2:1—7]; the lightning- 
scene [SbJ2:8—13]; and the story of the mother [SbJ2:14—30]. As is usually the case, 
the departure functions as a means to express the present relationship between the 
two lovers and also the gloomy mood of the lover because of that relation. The tribe 
leaves the common abode, taking with them the beautiful maiden, and the lover 
sorrowfully watches the departure of the za‘°a’in until they are far away and can no 
longer be seen. 


72 See 1Q3:12; “bJ:26; aQH:5; A°1:22; TbM2:6; °bK:9; SbJ1:14; HubTh1:100; HubTh2:3, 5. 
73 See footnote 32. 
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The lightning-scene reveals the longing of the lover for his beloved. Most of the 
lines of this scene describe the movement of rain clouds in the sky. Here the watcher 
also confirms that the lightning he saw came from the direction of the new abodes of 
the departed maiden [SbJ2:8-9]. 

The third part of the poem has the same function as that of the lightning-scene. 
Of interest here is the fact that the poet uses the same technique he used in SbJ1; 
namely, the lover swears an oath to prove that he has not forgotten his beloved. In 
the previous poem, he swore the oath immediately before the lightning-scene; here, 
the order is reversed. 

The section with the oath includes the aforementioned story of the mother. In or- 
der to express the depth of his feelings after the departure of his beloved, the pro- 
tagonist swears that his sorrow is even greater than that of a mother who has just 
learned her son has been killed. Immediately afterwards, he recounts in detail the 
story of that woman. The purpose of his exposition is to show how great was the 
dependence of the mother on her son and how deep were her feelings when she 
learned of his death. 

This mother had no other sons but him; she gave birth to him after many long 
childless years and after her hair had become white. Shortly after, or maybe before 
the child was born, her husband left her; it is possible, although that is not clear in 
the poem, that he divorced her [SbJ2:15]. Day by day the child grew into a young 
man. His strong body and rare courage allowed him to become a successful raider 
[SbJ2:16—17]. He transformed the bitter life of his mother into one of pure gladness 
and peace until one day, he decides to go on an expedition with two of his compan- 
ions, possibly intending to stage a raid on another tribe [SbJ2:18]. After a long ap- 
proach, the three comrades notice that they are ambushed and that a group of their 
enemies had surrounded them [SbJ2:19-—20]. The two companions succeed in getting 
away, but the young son remains and fights the enemy alone [SbJ2:21—22]. His 
companions, returning home, tell his mother about what had happened, and how her 
son had been killed [SbJ2:26—27]. The old woman, who can scarcely endure the 
news, begins to wail and beat her breast with her sibt, sandals which were made of 
animal skins [SbJ2:26—27]. 

It should be noted here that the ambushed son was not really killed but continued 
fighting bravely and many of his enemies fell to the ground, some of them dead, 
others wounded, and others simply with fatigue. At that point, as soon as he see his 
chance, he escapes and runs swiftly to his own encampment [SbJ2:23—24]. When his 
mother sees him, she can scarcely believe he was still alive and she expresses great 
surprise and happiness [SbJ2:29-30]. 

This story can be perceived as symbolizing the relationship between the two lov- 
ers. Just as the life of the mother was bitter until her son returned, so was the pro- 
tagonist tormented by sadness and passion until he met his beloved and his life was 
totally changed. Even the son's departure to raid with his companions might be un- 
derstood as an allusion to the beloved's departure with her tribe. However, by intro- 
ducing the happy ending to the story of the mother, the lover is also alluding to his 
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own feelings should he meet his beloved again. At that moment, he would feel just 
as happy as the mother had felt when her son returned home. This may also indicate 
that he still has some hope that his beloved will one day return to him. 


Abit Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali (d. ca. 26/647)" 


The transmitter of the poetry of Sa°ida was the mukhadram poet Abt Dhu’ayb, from 
the same Hudhay] tribe. He also combines love and death in his jimiyya [aDhH1] but 
adds something else, a new friend of the beloved, which does not exist in the poem 
of his teacher. The first theme is presented at the beginning of the poem and is as- 
signed the largest number of verses, twenty-nine lines in all [aDhH1:1—29]; the sec- 
ond constitutes the closure and consists of only six lines [aDhH1:30-35]. 

The lover in this text has a relationship with a woman from another clan, or an- 
other tribe, called Umm “Amr, daughter of as-Sahmi. It would seem that she decides 
to break off the relationship with him and choose a new friend for herself 
[aDhH1:29]. Her first lover, the protagonist, reveals his feelings of melancholy 
when she leaves the common encampment with her kinsfolk. As always, he can do 
nothing but observe the departure in the early morning. Hopelessly, he watches her 
tribe move away to an unknown destination [aDhH1:1-5]. 

The lightning-scene appears immediately after the description of the traveling 
women (za‘a’in) [aDhH1:6-17]. The lover, who cannot endure what happened, 
spends the night awake, especially after seeing an evening lightning storm some- 
where in the direction of Tudari® and Shaba (or Shama according to another ver- 
sion);” the two places are mountains in the same area, the first is said to belong to 
Hudhay] itself, the second, to Kinana, a neighboring tribe of Hudhayl [aDhH1:11].”° 


74 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 255. 

75 As-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 1: 133. 

76 Al-Bakri, quoting al-Asma‘i, ascribed Tudari‘, which is called also Tudaru‘, to Hudhayl, see 
Mu‘jam m4 sta‘jam, 1: 281-282; see also the same opinion in Ibn Khamis, Mu‘jam jibal al- 
jazira, 2: 7. Contrary to him, Ibn ‘Abdallah al-Isfahani (2"/9" century) ascribes the same place 
to the clan ad-Dil of Kinana, a neighboring clan to the Hudhayl, see Bildd al-‘arab, eds. 
Hamad al-Jasir and Salih al-° Ali (Ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1968), 17 (both Hudhayl and ad- 
Dil dwelt at some places near Makka, see Kahhala, Mu‘jam gaba?il al-‘arab al-qadima wa-l- 
haditha (Bayrit: Dar al-“Ilm li-l-Malayin, 1968), 1: 400; 3: 1213-1215). Shama is a hill close 
to a mountain called Tafil near Makka which belongs to the same ad-Dil clan, see Ibn 
“Abdallah al-Isfahani, Bildd al-‘arab,16; al-Hazimi, al-Amdkin, 1: 510; Ibn Khamis, Mu‘jam 
jibal al-jazira, 3: 191-192. Shaba is a place which belongs to the Hudhayl, see it (under the 
entry Saya) in al-Bakri, Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam, 3: 8. It is not known if Shama and Shaba are the 
same place name pronounced differently, or if they actually indicate two different locations. 
Besides Tudari‘, there is a mountain in the same area called Tadru‘, which also belongs to the 
ad-Dil, see ibid., 17. This mountain still exists in Arabia; it is located at long. 39.68, and lat. 
21.02, see al-Jam*iyya |-Jughrafiyya s-Su°tdiyya, Dalil al-mawaqi‘ al-jughrafiyya, 102. The 
distance between it and Shama, which is also still in existence (at long. 39.62, lat. 20.76, see 
ibid., 322), is about 29 km /18miles. 
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As usual, this scene includes a description of the lightning itself [aDhH1:9-10], 
the thunder [aDhH1:11], the clouds and the wind [aDhH1:6—7, 12-13, 16], the abun- 
dant rainfall [aDhH1:15], and also the animals badly affected by the floods that the 
rain causes. Unlike the animals mentioned in other texts, the creatures here are frogs 
that have started to scream. The watcher compares their voices at that moment with 
the sounds of a group of female singers who used to sing in the shops of the vintners 
[aDhH1:14]. 

Of interest here is the structure of the lightning-scene. As in the case in former 
texts, this scene includes two parts: one contains the aforementioned descriptions, 
the other includes a prayer asking for rain to fall upon the new abodes of Umm 
“Amr. The prayer in this poem is presented in two places: in the first line of the 
lightning-scene [aDhH1:6], and also in the last line [aDhH1:17]. The declaration 
about the watching process, and about the sleeplessness of the lover when he sees 
the lightning, are inserted in the middle [aDhH1:11]. 

The lightning-scene sets in motion the recalling-process in the poem 
[aDhH1:18]. The watcher recalls two incidents in which he met with Umm °Amr; 
the first seems to have occurred before their relationship ended; the second is not 
clear but it probably occurred after it was over. In the first [aDhH1:18—25], he re- 
members an evening on which he saw her walking outside her tent. Although it is 
not explicitly said in the verses, he seems to be alluding to one of their nightly 
meetings, for he describes her hair which was daubed with a fragrant red liquid, 
indicating that her head was uncovered [aDhH1:24]. He also mentions her pleasant 
smell, and hints at having laid his face on her breast and caught her fragrance 
[aDhH 1:25]. 

After remembering his happy past, the watcher remembers another day on which 
he met Umm “Amr (Ibnat as-Sahmi). He compares her in that moment to a per- 
plexed gazelle, having lost her son, and moving from place to place in an effort to 
find him. He also compares her to a thirsty snake searching for water. Even though it 
is clear that the figures of the snake and the gazelle reveal the feelings of the beloved 
on that day, it is difficult to determine the clear feelings alluded to in the poem. 
However, comparing the young beloved when meeting her lover to a she-gazelle 
seeking for her lost son appears in a certain verse by the pre-Islamic poet Tarafa b. 
al-°Abd (d. before 570 AD.).” There, he states clearly that his beloved used to look 
at him with languid and still glances just like the gazelle gazes in a certain direction 
seeking for its son. However, if the function of such a simile in the poem of Abi 
Dh°uayb is similar to that in the poem of Tarafa, then it may be that the lover alludes 
here to the same happy past that he lived with his beloved. 

Although it is still difficult to understand the simile of the thirsty snake in this 
context, another interpretation of the two similes in this poem is possible. It is not 


77 Lamiyya, tawil, 23 vv. In Tarafa b. al-°Abd, Diwan Tarafa b. al-‘Abd Sharh al-A‘lam ash- 
Shantamarri, eds. Durriyya 1-Khatib and Lutfi s-Saqqal (al-Bahrayn: Idarat ath-Thaqafa wa-l- 
Funitin; Bayrit: al-Mu’assasa I-°Arabiyya, 2000), 126, cf. v. 4. 
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unlikely that the lover in the poem in question recalls a day on which he met his 
beloved accidentally after her decision to break off the relationship between both, 
alluding to that she recoiled and turned her face away. The figures of the snake and 
the gazelle reveal the feelings of the beloved on that day; clearly, she did not know 
where to go to escape from this unwelcome encounter, so she ran frantically about in 
an effort to get away [aDhH1:26—28]. Reminding himself of that encounter causes 
the watcher to restrain his thoughts and think differently about the departed beloved. 
He begins to dwell on the negative aspect of their relationship, convincing himself 
that the woman is not worthy of his sadness and his yearning. He remembers how 
she rejected him and gave herself to another, a man whose status, and perhaps also 
whose nature, were base [aDhH1:29]. 

Following this thought, the protagonist attempts to console himself. He chooses a 
kind of consolation close to that used by Sa‘°ida, as mentioned previously: i.e., he 
recalls the death of one of his kinsfolk, a nobleman called Ibn ‘Anbas, someone with 
whom he was closely connected. By reminding himself of that person's death, and 
how he was strong enough to cope with that sorrow, he actually attempts to restrain 
his feelings of melancholy and overcome his love suffering. By recalling Ibn 
“Anbas, the lover attempts to neutralize the effect the lightning-scene had on him 
and to handle the departure of Umm °Amr more wisely. He tells himself that she 
was not as important to him as Ibn ‘Anbas had been, nor was she as faithful a friend. 

In another poem, by the same Hudhali poet, the lover himself suggests to the de- 
parted Umm Sufyan (a kunya for a woman called Qabla) the characteristics she 
should seek in the man she chooses as her new lover [aDhH3]. The text can be di- 
vided into three functional units. The first [aDhH3:1-14] deals with the gloomy 
feelings attacking the protagonist after seeing the tayf of his lady, and also after 
noticing the lightning gleaming in the direction of her new abode. The second 
[aDhH3:15—17] describes the nature of the relationship between the two lovers. The 
third [aDhH3:18—25], includes praise for a noble patron. The lover suggests to Umm 
Sufyan that she should find someone like this patron for her new friend. The praise 
here seems to be a consolation attempt on the part of the lover. 

The poem opens with the scene in which the lover has a vision of Umm Sufyan, 
one which reawakens his yearning and his suffering [aDhH3:1]. The apparition 
causes him to blame himself, indirectly, for having obeyed his heart when it begged 
him to fall in love with her. He realizes that he should have rejected the impulse 
because every time he forms a relationship with a beloved, he enjoys her for a while 
until she leaves him and he falls into an ocean of sorrow [aDhH3:2-4]. 

The lightning-scene [aDhH3:5—14] follows this short passage; it is not clear 
whether the watcher observes the lightning on the same night that he sees the appa- 
rition or at a totally different time; nor is it clear if he watches it from the same place 
in which he imagined the fayf or not. The only obvious fact is that the lightning 
shone from the direction of Qabla's new abode [aDhH3:5]. The first line of this 
scene tells us that the lover was watching the lightning [aDhH3:5]; the last line con- 
tains a prayer, or a wish, in which he begs the rain to fall upon the new dwelling of 
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his distant beloved [aDhH3:14]. This prayer shows that until that moment, love and 
longing had ruled him. 

The verses that separate these two lines contain a detailed description of the 
clouds, the thunder, the rain, the wind and the birds and animals affected by the 
flood. Of interest here is the simile between the clouds and the thunder, on one hand, 
and a herd of camels on the other. The thick layers of clouds are compared to a 
group of pregnant she-camels, bearing huge sacks filled with seeds upon their backs 
[aDhH3:6]. This image is unique and does not appear in any of the other texts used 
in the current study, with the exception of three poems: one of Humayd b. Thawr in 
which the clouds are compared to pregnant camels, but not to camels with burdens 
on their backs [HubTh2:1]’*; and two others by Sakhr al-Ghayy and Labid b. Rabi‘a, 
in which the camels bear a heavy burden but are not pregnant [SGh:5; LbR2:53”]. 
Another image of the camels is used to depict thunder and rain. The clouds which 
come together, approaching from several directions, are likened to a herd of camels 
brought, in the evening from far-off pastures to a common resting place where they 
will pass the night (murah). When the clouds collide with one another, they produce 
sounds like the loud calls of these camels when they meet up with one another in the 
murah. The rain which falls after the collision of the clouds is likened to the froth 
that flows from the mouths of the camels when they call [aDhH3:7—8]; both liquids 
are white and accompanied with loud sounds. Here, too, the images are unique in 
our corpus and do not appear in any of the other texts. 

The winds blowing upon the scattered clouds when all their water has been emp- 
tied out of them are also part of the description. They gather the clouds together 
again and create another thick water-laden mass again that empties its burden on the 
same area. A similar description of the winds is found in several other texts exam- 
ined in this study, but in the poem of Abii Dhu’ayb, the gathering process itself (of 
the small clouds together with large ones) is likened to the process of a small child 
who slowly approaches his mother and begins to walk with her [aDhH3:10-11]. 
This image does not appear in any other texts, except in the form of a short allusion 
in the above-mentioned poem of Humayd [HubTh2?2:6]. 

Moreover, even the scene of the drowned animals is presented in an interesting 
image. The doe-gazelles, floating dead upon the water, are likened to the rows of 
white cowries that adorn the leather belts that the women of that time hung from 
their waists (kushih). The image shows that the gazelles are floating either on their 
sides or on their backs; in the first case, their white flanks would be visible; in the 
second, their white bellies; both flanks and bellies are of the same color as the cow- 
ries [aDhH3:13]. This detailed description, inserted just before the prayer in the last 


78 One should note that Humayd mentions in the same poem a description of the camels burdened 
with heavy merchandise, which occurs in the sixth verse of his poem, not in the same verse 
where the camels are presented as pregnant. 

79 About the poem of Sakhr al-Ghayy, see pp. 83-86. The poem of Labid [LbR2:53] has a com- 
parison between the clouds and the camel heavily burdened, but in this image the hump of the 
camel is presented as broken (“@mid). About this poem, see Chapter Four, pp. 137-140. 
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verse of the lightning-scene, plays a major role in the depiction of the stormy emo- 
tions and the intense longing for Umm Sufyan that the observer still feels. Since the 
rain is the gift he wishes to be delivered to her, such a gift must equal the power of 
his emotions. 

In the second hemistich of verse no. 14, the lover reveals, for the first time, the 
reason for which the beloved ended the relationship. A bad person, or the “son of an 
adulteress/or son of a slave (fem.)” (ibn turna), to use the same expression that is 
used in the poem, fabricated lies about him, and told them to Umm Sufyan. The 
latter believed what he said and, for that reason, seems to be have decided to sepa- 
rate from her lover [aDhH3:14—17]. Although the identity of the slanderer is not 
known, it is possible that he was an admirer who wanted to break up the two lovers 
in order to begin a love affair with the same woman. 

These new thoughts, through which the observer explains the cause of the sepa- 
ration, weaken the feelings of longing that attacked him when he saw the lightning 
and the tayf; and simultaneously arouse his anger towards the maiden. The anger is 
not expressed openly in the text but is revealed through the new tone he adopts in 
the words he directs to Umm Sufyan: he advises her to take a new friend, a man who 
should be at least his equal in manners and social rank. If the former assumption 
regarding the slanderer is correct, that he was an admirer of her, then it is clear that 
the advice of the lover should be interpreted as a kind of protest against the character 
of that persona. He is actually angry about the fact that his mistress left him to go 
with such an abject fellow. In a vein of irony, he tells her about the good qualities 
she should look for in the man she intends to take as a lover. Such a man must be a 
brave and a strong warrior, a person who does not fear death and is not afraid to 
meet his enemies in battle [aDhH3:18-—22]. 

In the last three verses of the poem [aDhH3:23-25], the protagonist confirms that 
he sought the aid of a patron, leaving his abode and hurrying off to meet him. Al- 
though this patron is not named, as-Sukkari, the commentator on the poetry of the 
Hudhay] tribe, asserts that he is ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubayr (d. 73/692), the famous 
Muslim commander, with whom Abii Dhu’ayb shared military campaigns.*’ It is not 
clear what kind of help the protagonist asked him for, but if we assume that the pro- 
tagonist was Abii Dhu’ayb himself and that the praised patron was Ibn az-Zubayr, 
we may conclude that he asked for his permission to join the Muslim troops in their 
expeditions outside of the Arabian Peninsula. The fact that the author of the poem 
himself had shared an expedition with Ibn az-Zubayr, and that the patron who is 
praised is presented only as a skilful fighter without highlighting any of his other 
good qualities such as generosity and other traits, may support this assumption. It is 
not unlikely that by mentioning this relationship with the patron, the lover attempts 
to console himself for the bad relations with his beloved. He may attempt to con- 
vince himself, or perhaps to show to his beloved, that breaking off his relationship 
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with her does not affect him at all, since he has a more precious contact with an 
honorable persona, the patron himself. 

Abii Dhu’ayb has also composed a ha@’iyya [aDhH2] that can be divided into 
three main functional units. At first, the relationship between the lovers is expressed. 
Here it is one of separation. This function is shown through the mentioning of the 
atlal of the beloved [aDhH2:3—9]. The second is the gloomy situation of the lover, 
and this is expressed by presenting the lightning-scene [aDhH2:10—14]. The third 
unit, which is positioned at the end of the poem, is the consolation attempt by the 
lover to overcome the pain of his love [aDhH2:15-17]. 

From the first unit, it seems that the departure or the beloved did not occur a 
short while ago, for the places were filled with wild animals that had escaped to the 
atlal seeking shelter from their hunters [aDhH2:2]. It is not clear whether the lover 
sees the atlal in reality or imagination, but after describing these ruins, he starts 
recalling the day of departure and recalls how much he was affected and how he had 
watched the departing train until it disappeared totally [aDhH2:3-6]. As for the 
relationship between the lover and his maiden before the departure, nothing is 
known through the text. 

The lightning-scene, which is positioned after the departure scene, reveals the 
lover's grief for his beloved. He watches the lightning which shines from the direc- 
tion of her new abodes in the north [aDhH2:10]. As usual, the lover remains awake 
all night and he illustrates the scene of the lightning itself which was like the light of 
the lamp [aDhH2:10], and the sounds of thunder which resemble the loud crying of 
a strong he-camel surrounded by a herd of white she-camels [aDhH2:11]. Both the 
he-camel and the she-camels might be an illustration to the state of the clouds in that 
moment. It is not unlikely that the lover alludes to two cloud masses, a great one in 
the middle surrounded by several white clouds. The crash of the two masses makes a 
great thundering and causes an abundance of rain in that night. The lover hints that 
this is like the copious semen of the he-camel while having intercourse with the she- 
camels. 

In the final unit of the poem, the lover recalls his glorious courage in the past 
when he was able to work as a lookout for his tribe. Although he does not mention 
clearly the reason for recalling such a past, this might be an attempt to recover from 
his passionate love. 


Sakhr al-Ghayy al-Hudhali (perhaps a mukhadram)*' 


In the poem of Sakhr al-Ghayy al-Hudhali [SGh], the protagonist falls in love with a 
woman called Shamma’ and meets with her for a period of time, until one of her 


81 No data on when he lived is mentioned. The fact that he had composed some nagd@’id poetry 
against abi 1-Muthallam al-Hudhali, who lived in the jahiliyya and in the early Islamic period, 
might be an indication that he was a mukhadram as well. About both poets, see Sezgin, Ge- 
schichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 145, 262. 
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kinsmen prevents the lover from visiting her again. It seems that both the protagonist 
and Shamma’ belong to two different tribes or clans, and live in two different places 
that are not so far from each other, as is shown later. 

The lightning-scene is presented as an opening part of the poem [SGh:1-13]. It 
reveals the longing of the lover for his beloved. As usual, yearning and melancholy 
are provoked by the sight of lightning in the night sky [SGh:1, 4]. 

This scene includes most of the motifs that appear in other texts; e.g., depictions 
of the lightning [SGh:1, 4], the thunder [SGh:2, 10-11], the clouds [SGh:2-3, 5-6, 
11], the rain [SGh:8, 13], and the places in which the rain falls [SGh:7—12]. Of inter- 
est are some of the unique images used here. The watcher compares the big clouds 
to a sea shore and the small ones to ships anchored there [SGh:3]; he compares the 
rain clouds to a group of Christians drinking wine when they encounter a pilgrim 
(hanif) [SGh:11]: 


ka-anna tawaliyahu bi-l-mala 
nasara yusdqawna lagaw hanifa 


[Its (.e., the clouds’) hind parts over the desert were like Christians meeting 
with a pilgrim] 


The exact function of comparing the clouds to the encounter between Christians 
and a hanif is not known. The word hanif, as Uri Rubin presents it, indicates a 
monotheistic sect which believed in din Ibrahim (The Religion of Abraham). The 
Arabs of the jahiliyya believed that northern Arabs were the descendants of Ibrahim 
and his son Isma‘il. A pre-Islamic social group, the hanifiyya, knew that the religion 
of Ibrahim was their original religion, but that it was corrupted because his descen- 
dants had associated with pagans. This hanifiyya, resumed their original religion 
through their contact with the Jews.*’. Lane mentions another meaning for the word 
hanif, which is a pilgrim.*? It is possible to combine these two interpretations for the 
word: hanif is a person of the aforementioned sect, which believes in din Ibrahim, 
and persons of this sect used to perform the rite of pilgrimage. Accordingly, it is 
possible that the hanif here wore his white pilgrimage clothes. 

In the light of this interpretation, the Christians here (apparently Christian priests 
who normally wear black clothes) were the black clouds in the sky, while the hanif 
was the white lightning caused by the clash between the clouds. The clash made the 
clouds pour out their rain just as the Christian drinkers pour the wine into their cups. 
The lover also compares the clouds to camels bearing heavy merchandise, thereby 


82 Rubin, “Hanifiyya and Ka‘ba: An Inquiry into the Arabian Pre-Islamic Background of Din 
Ibrahim”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13 (1990), 85-112. W. Montgomery Watt 
suggests that the word hanif is of Syriac, and it originally means “‘pagan’” or “heathen”, and that 
it has a secondary connotation which was applied to philosophically-minded persons who were 
essentially monotheistic. See “Hanif”, The Encyclopaedia of Islam, pad ed., C.D. edition, III, 
165-166. 
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hinting at the thickness of the clouds [SGh:5]. None of these images appear in other 
texts of the current study, with the exception of the last image, that of the burdened 
camels that occurs, with minor differences, in several other poems.** Moreover, the 
simile between the slow moving clouds and a prisoner who cannot walk freely 
because of the shackles that bind him [SGh:6] presents an image that might, in a 
unique way, allude to the situation of the impeded lover: 


wa-aqbala marran ila mijdalin 
siyaqa l-muqayyadi yamshi rasifa 


[And it (the cloud) came toward Marr and Mijdal (places), (driven) as a 
bound (prisoner) who is walking in shackles.] 


The image of the shackled prisoner might be the image of the lover himself, who 
is prevented from visiting Shamma’. It seems that the distance separating him and 
his beloved was not great, since he alludes to the fact that he could visit her if one of 
her tribe were not in his way [SGh:14—15]. That person, whose precise relationship 
to Shamma? is not given in the poem, is said to be ibn turna, a humiliating term 
which means “son of a slave (fem.)” or “son of a prostitute’®’. This epithet elimi- 
nates the possibility of his being a father or a brother of the beloved. He might be 
her husband or, at least, a kinsman who knew about, or suspected, the relationship 
between the woman and the protagonist. The latter used to visit her clan and mingle 
with her kinsfolk, until he noticed that the ibn turnd felt a severe resentment towards 
him. During the course of his last visits, he noticed that the kinsman of Shamma? 
violently disliked him [SGh:15] but was unable to express his wrath, probably, be- 
cause of presence of the other members of the tribe or simply because of his fear of 
the protagonist [SGh:17]. Instead, he began to gnaw at his nails in an attempt to 
repress his anger. Satirically, the protagonist depicts him in those moments, as actu- 
ally eating his nails, then turning to his fingers and, after finishing them, going on to 
his wrists [SGh:16]:°° 


84 ADhH3:6; HubTh2:6; LbR2:53. 

85 Ibn Sidah, al-Muhkam wa-l-muhit al-a‘zam, ed. “Abd al-Hamid Hindawi (Bayrit: Dar al- 
Kutub al-“IImiyya, 2000), 9: 475; Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, eds. “Abdallah ‘Ali 1-Kabir; 
Muhammad Ahmad Hasaballah; Hashim Muhammad ash-Shadhili (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
1981), 1: 431; al-Fayrtizabadi, al-Qamis al-muhit (Bayrit: Dar al-Kutub al-“Ilmiyya, 1995), 4: 
189; az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis, ed. “Ali Shirt (Bayrtt: Dar al-Fikr, 1994), 18: 87; Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon, |: 306. 

86 Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi suggests that ibn turnd is the poet Ta°abbata Sharran (d. ca. 540 A.D.). 
See as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 1: 299. It is difficult to accept this opinion; 
since, Ta°abbata Sharran was of the Fahm tribe (see Ibn Qutayba, ash-Shi‘r wa-sh-shu‘ara’, 
ed. Ahmad Muhammad Shakir (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1966), 312), a tribe very hostile to 
the Hudhayl. This contradicts the protagonist's statement that he used to visit the tribe of 
Shamma’. About the hostility between the Fahm and the Hudhayl, see as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh 
Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 2: 843-849, 852-858; Zaki, Shi‘r al-Hudhaliyyin fi l-‘asrayn al-jahili 
wa-l-islami (al-Qahira: Dar al-Kitab al-° Arabi, 1969), 32; and see also footnote 71 in this work. 
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gad afna anamilahu azmuhu 
fa-amsa ya‘addu ‘alay-ya |-wazifa 


[His biting finished off the ends of his fingers; then he turned and bit, on my 
account, his arm.] 


Apparently, the kinsman decides to harm the lover, perhaps even plans to kill 
him [SGh:17-19]. The latter, suspecting these intentions, stops visiting the clan. At 
some point, he can no longer endure this display of hostility, and he warns his foe 
that if he does not abandon his murderous plans, he himself will be obliged to kill 
him [SGh:18] or at least to compose shameful mocking verses about him [SGh:20]. 

The last seven lines of the poem are dedicated to praising the courage of the 
lover. This display of bravery does not seem to function as part of a consolation 
attempt, as we have seen in other texts. Furthermore, the lover does not seek any 
consolation to help him forget his sorrows. He tries only, by showing his ferocity, to 
frighten his opponent and prevent him from causing him any additional harm. He 
informs him that he does not usually travel alone, but rather in the company of a 
brave friend who is an expert in raids against enemies, who runs very quickly and 
does not know the meaning of fear or of cowardice [SGh:24—26]. He also mentions 
that he does not go anywhere without his bow and his arrows [SGh:27]. With the 
brave friend and his trusty weapon, he does not have to fear any enemy; nor does he 
hesitate to wander wherever and whenever he wants regardless of whether the places 
he visits are dangerous or safe [SGh:21—23]. 


Labid b. Rabi‘a (born ca. 560 — d. between 40-42/660-662)*’ 


The protagonist in the ba’iyya of Labid b. Rabi°a [LbR1] leaves his tribe and travels 
to another place. Here he also spends a sleepless night, but his comrades do not. 
Amidst the blackness of the night he sees the shape of his maiden appear, and his 
grief is aroused [LbR1:1-—6]. In this poem, the lover expresses a desire to leave his 
comrades and ride his fast camel toward her dwellings [LbR1:7-14]. 

The lightning comes after the apparition disappears. Although it is not known 
when the lover watched that lightning, the lover alludes to the fact that in both oc- 
currences, watching the lightning and seeing the apparition, he was on a voyage 
accompanied by his comrades [LbR1:3-6, 16], and therefore it is possible that he 
watched the lightning during that same night, or perhaps several nights before or 
after he saw the apparition. The sleepless man perceives a weak flash of lightning in 
the sky; Abt Layla, his companion, sees it too and tells the lover that the weak 
lightning precedes a stronger lightning storm that will come later [LbR1:16]. The 
prediction of Abt Layla is correct, and the lightning gets stronger and stronger, 
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attracting the traveler, who cannot take his eyes away from the scene, so he props 
himself up on his elbow (irtafagtu [LbR1:17]) to watch it: 


ka-anna fi-hi lamma rtafaqtu la-hu 
raytan wa-mirba‘a ghanimin lajiba 


[When I propped myself up on my elbow, (I saw) in it (i.e., in the lightning) 
white cloths and loud sounds of a stolen herd. |] 


It is evident that he is somehow close to the regions in which the rain is falling 
because he sees the rain well and can hear the thunder quite clearly. 

Later, the lover describes the scene of the rainfall and also describes a scene in 
which the deer have been swept down the mountain by the floods. Moreover, the 
description of the surrounding valleys is particularly striking: all the wadis are filled 
with water, and their streams became fast and strong, some of them even running 
together [LbR1:18—24]. Because none of the events described in these scenes would 
be visible at night, it could be said that the observance of objects affected by the rain 
could only have occurred the next day. The elaborate description of these objects 
might therefore be interpreted as a literary technique to highlight the fact that the 
lover remained sleepless all night. 

The lover begs for heavy rain to fall on the distant encampment of Usayma’, his 
beloved, which has been without rain for a long time; he asks the rain to water them, 
to fill their wadis, and to bring new growth to their pastures [LbR1:25-27]: 


a quitu N) al a l-a ada , ayylq uhu 
yasql biladan qad amhalat higaba [LbR1 :25 


[Then I said: let its rain fall upon al-A‘rad (wadis in al-Hijaz) and water 
places that have not had rain for a long time.] 


In the last two verses of the poem [LbR1:27-—28], the lover praises the courage of 
his own tribe. The exact function of these verses is not known and can hardly be 
revealed throughout the text. It is possible that other verses that could have shed 
more light on the praise are omitted of the poem. However, one possibility to inter- 
pret this phenomenon in our text, i.e., ending the poem with a praise of the lover's 
tribe, can be conceived as a sort of self-consolation. It is not unlikely that the lover 
here, as in the case in other poems, begins to praise the power of his tribe in an 
attempt to find some relief for his suffering.™® 


88 The qgdfiyya of Rabi‘a b. al-Kawdan al-Hudhali [RbK]. (it is not known when he lived, and 
since Hell, “Der Islam und die Hudailitendichtungen”, 81-82, does not classify him among the 
13 poets who lived after the year 625 A.D., it is possible that he is a jahili poet), is similar in 
some ways to Labid's poem. The lightning-scene comes after the poet has traveled with his 
companions to a place called Ray°an where he sees the tayf of Shamma’ [RbK:1], and also the 
gleam of lightning [RbK:1—2]. The beloved presumably did not leave the shared encampment. 
The separation occurred because she listened to the speech his detractors (“awddhil) made 
against him. The consolation attempt is similar here to the one in the poems of the two Hudhali 
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Hudba b. Khashram or al-Khashram (killed ca. 54/674)” 


The poem of the early Islamic poet Hudba b. al-Khashram [HbKh] deals with a sad 
affair between the protagonist and a woman called Umm ‘Amr. Not much is men- 
tioned about this affair, except for a few verses in which the protagonist alludes to 
the fact that she was very far from him [HbKh:31, 34]. In other verses, he alludes to 
the fact that they once lived in the same encampment. She was a shy girl (khafir) 
who was not often exposed to people and, consequently, it was very difficult for 
men to see her [HbKh:36-—37]. In verse no. 35, the protagonist mentions that Umm 
“Amr wanted to get all the camels that he had and that she was unfair in making 
such a request: 


wa-inna haraman kullu malin mana‘tuhu 
turidinahu mimma nurthu wa-nasrahu 


[It is unlawful [or: God does not allow) that you want all the camels that I 
protected (and) that we send to pasture in the morning and bring back in the 
evening. ] 


This request may shed some light on the relationship between the protagonist 
and Umm ‘Amr. She might be his spouse who quarreled with him because of her 
wish to govern his property. Since we do not know much about the position of the 
Bedouin woman in the early Islamic period, it is hard to decide whether or not some 
women in that ancient period used to attempt to dominate the property of their hus- 
bands as Umm ‘Amr is suggested to have done in this poem. However, the pre-Is- 
lamic poet called “Ilba° b. Arqam (lived near al-Hira, during the reign of an-Nu°man 
b. al-Mundhir ca. 580-602 A.D.) implies in one of his poems that he and his wife 
each had property of their own: 


wa-yawman turtdu malana ma‘a maliha 
fa-in lam nunilhd lam tunimna wa-lam tanam 


[Sometimes she wants our (i.e., my) property together with (or: in addition 
to) her property; and if we do not give her (what she wants), she does not let 
us sleep nor does she sleep].”” 


poets, Abt Qilaba and al-Mutanakhkhil (pp. 53-55; 71-73) and contains a description of the 
lover's weapon [RbK:12—15]. In an aside, the lover consoles himself by praising his own cour- 
age [RbK:6-11], and at the end he praises his friendship with an anonymous nobleman called 
Khuwaylid [RbK:17—19]. The reason for bringing such a consolation cannot be deduced from 
the poem. In the diwan, there is no data about the poet himself that can lead to conclude any 
data about such a reason. 

89 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 265. He was the radwiya of Bishr b. Abi 
Khazim (d. ca. 533 A.D.) see al-Qartajanni, Minhaj al-bulagha’ wa-siraj al-udaba’, ed. 
Muhammad al-Habib b. al-Khija (Tiinis: Dar al-Kutub ash-Sharqiyya, 1966), 27. 
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The mukhadram poet °Adi b. Wada* (no date of death is given) of the Azd tribe 
mentions in one of his poems a discourse between the protagonist and a woman of 
the same Azd tribe: the woman asks the protagonist to give her a piece of land that 
he owns, the latter rejects her demand and tells her that he can give her what she 
wants of slaves and camels but not that piece of land. It seems that this caused a 
breach between them.”! 

Another way to interpret the relationship between both personas in the poem of 
Hudba is to consider Umm “Amr as the protagonist's beloved whom he wanted to 
take as a wife. The woman's desire to own all the camels of her lover might be per- 
ceived as the dowry that she, or her family, asked him to pay. The separation of the 
lovers might be either because of the beloved's departure with her tribe some time 
after the lover did not fulfill her requirement, or perhaps because of her marriage 
with another man. 

The major part of the poem deals with several attempts by the lover to forget his 
love. The first attempt opens the poem with the lover requesting his two companions 
to give him wine to drink in order to forget his sorrow [HbKh:1-5]. Although the 
reason for the sorrow is not mentioned in these verses, it is clear that it deals with his 
sad love affair with Umm ‘Amr since this affair is the only source of sorrow men- 
tioned in the poem. In verses 6-7, the lover speaks about his decision to leave the 
place in which he lives. He asks himself whether he should leave it in the evening or 
to postpone his departure till the following morning. He prefers to wait until the 
morning, hoping that his problem might be solved by that time. The two verses are 
not clear, and the problem of which he speaks is not revealed, but it is possible to 
assume that he is dealing here again with something related to the source of his ago- 
nies; i.e., his love affair. 

The two verses are followed with four verses in which the lover describes the 
changeable nature of Time [HbKh:8-11]. Here, the protagonist mentions that the 
people always forget the former incidents in their lives even though they might be 
happy ones: 


wa-akhiru ma shay’in ya‘iiluka wa-l-ladhi 
taqadama tansahu wa-in kana yufrihu [HbKh:11] 


[The latter thing (incident) makes you worried, and what happened previ- 
ously (or: in the past) you forget, even though it is gladdening] 


The exact function of such a verse is not known, although speaking about the 
changeable nature of Time in Ancient Arabic poetry frequently indicates an attempt 
by the protagonist to console himself for the calamities which occur to him, mostly 


90 The poem is of fawil meter, no. 55 in al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi, al-Mufaddaliyyat, eds. Ahmad 
Muhammad Shakir and °Abd as-Salam Muhammad Harin (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1964), 
157-160 (cf. v. 4). 

91 See poem no. 455, lamiyya of sari° in Ibn Maymiin, Muntahd t-talab min ash‘ar al-‘arab, ed. 
Muhammad Nabil Tarifi (Bayrit: Dar Sadir, 1999), 8: 304-312, cf. vv. 7-13. 
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the death of a relative or the loss of a beloved.” Since there is no indication that the 
protagonist in this poem deals with a death of one of his relatives, it is possible that 
he is attempting to relieve his pain at the absence of his distant beloved/wife. 

Another conventional attempt at self-consolation is presented in verses 12-26, 
here the protagonist boasts of his former courage when he was able to pass through 
the desert. 

The lightning-scene follows the self-consolation attempt [HbKh:27-—33]. In it, the 
lover expresses his longing for Umm ‘Amr . He watches the lightning and then 
prays for its rain to water the abodes of that woman [HbKh:3 1-33]. As was the case 
in Khufaf's poem [KhbN1], here this scene also begins with the phrase da‘ dha 
which means “leave this”. This phrase, apparently, indicates that the previous con- 
solation attempts failed to make the protagonist forget his lost love: as soon as he 
sees the lightning, his longing and sadness are evoked again. 

At the end of the poem, the protagonist returns to the Time-theme and shows its 
inconstant nature [HbKh:38—40]. If we assume that the thinking-process of the Time 
occurred after the watching-process of the lightning, closing the poem with such a 
theme might be an indication that the protagonist is making a further attempt to re- 
cover. It is possible to see in the verses in question an indirect declaration by the 
lover of his intention to confront his pain in order to bring some peace to his soul. 


Humayd b. Thawr (mukhadram, d. in the Umayyad period, perhaps before 60/680)”* 


In the very first line of the long incomplete poem™ of Humayd b. Thawr, the old 
protagonist tells of the suffering caused by the memory of more than one maiden. 
And indeed, in the poem, mention is made of about five different love affairs: he 
recalls the tayf of Asma° [HubTh1:2]; he remembers his old visits to the atlal of 


92 See for example the poem of al-Muraqqish [MAs] and also poems no. 1, ba@’iyya, kamil, vv. 
40-63; no. 2, mimiyya, basit, vv. 8-46; no. 4, lamiyya, wGfir, vv. 8-23; no. 8, daliyya, tawil, 
vv. 18-25; in the diwan of Sa‘ida b. Ju°ayya in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 
3: 1122-1138, 1142-1150, 1165-1171. And poems no. 1, ‘ayniyya, kamil, vv. 15-63; no. 6, 
lamiyya, tawil, vv. 12-15; no. 9, ra’iyya, mutag4arib, vv. 18-20, and no. 32, siniyya, basit, vv. 
1-15 in the diwan of Abii Dhu’ayb in ibid., 1: 3-41, 88-97, 112-119, 226-230. 

93 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 247. 

94 Although this poem includes 130 verses according to the version of the diwan of Humayd, it is 
clear that some lines are missing, for example, between verse no. 121, which tells of a love 
story with a woman called Umm al-Walid, and verse 122 which contains a description of an 
ambiguous object, perhaps a sword, there must have been several lines which do not appear in 
the poem. Moreover, some of the verses found in the version of the diwan are not found in the 
second version of the poem (that of Muntahd t-talab) and vice versa. It should be noted that the 
version of the diwan seems to be more accurate than that of Muntaha which appears scattered 
and disarranged; for instance, the verses that allude to the fact that the lover is going to re- 
member his youth are more reasonable when they come at the beginning of the poem, as they 
are in the diwan's version (vv. 8-9), but in the Muntahd they are presented as closing lines (vv. 
117-118). 
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Umm Salim (it is not clear whether or not this is the kunya of the same Asma?) 
[HubTh1:3-5]; we are then told, in an extremely long piece, of the departure of 
Maryam that occurred a long ago [HubTh1:6-77];”° afterwards he mentions Umm 
Tariq, a woman whom he has visited in the past immediately after the departure of 
Maryam, seeking recovery through her from his love passion [HubTh1:78-79];”° 
later, he sends his messengers to Layla l-‘Amiriyya [HubTh1:102—120]; and finally, 
at the end, he remembers Umm al-Walid who might be Layla I-‘Amiriyya herself 
[HubTh1:121]. All of these emotional affairs, except that of Layla and Umm al- 
Walid, in the event that the two involve the same woman, happened long ago in the 
lover's youth [HubTh1:9]. Recalling these old affairs seems to have a clear function 
in the poem which is, as he himself claims in the poem, to convince his two com- 
panions of his real suffering [HubTh1:102]. The reason for convincing them of this 
suffering is not mentioned directly in the poem, but it may be concluded from verses 
103-119 in which the lover asks his companions to do him a favor, to fulfill a cer- 
tain mission that he begs them to carry out. It seems that the lover, by mentioning 
that his passion tormented him because of his failed love affairs, tries to convince 
the two companions to accept the mission and make every effort to carry it out in the 
best possible way. 

In the middle of the poem, after mentioning the stories of the first four maidens 
and before starting the stories of Layla and Umm al-Walid, there is a long scene that 
deals with a story of a dove. The lover states in the first verse that this dove was the 
reason that made him recall his previous love affairs. He hears the cooing of a dove 
and, consequently, his longing for his former beloveds is aroused [HubTh1:80]. Its 
call makes him imagine that the dove is as joyless as he is and so he starts weaving a 
tragic fable about it: it once had a nestling and gave it warm loving care, and when 
the nestling grew up, it became a beautiful creature, but a terrible hawk stole it from 
its nest. And now, the dove flies aimlessly from place to place weeping for its lost 
son [HubTh1:80-97.]”’ This story is, to some degree, a symbolic allusion to the 
lover's experience. Both of them, the dove and the lover, once had something they 
loved, and both were attacked by a creature that took it away. The hawk in the 
dove's story corresponds to Time (‘asran [HubTh1:7]) in the lover's story. Both 
victims of sorrow sing tearful songs: the dove coos and the lover recites poetry 


95 In the version of Muntahd, the woman is called Hubba (v. 63), the counterpart word in the 
same verse in the diwan is the negation particle lammad (v. 60). 

96 Since the lover deals in verses 6-77 with the story (the departure) of Maryam, and suddenly 
speaks, in verse 78, about Umm Tariq without making any clear definition that he is speaking 
about a new love affair, one might thing that the two women, Maryam and Umm Tariq are the 
same person, i.e., the second is a kunya for the first; but further analysis should reveal that they 
are two different persons. 

97 The call of the dove as a motive for evoking the nostalgia of the lovers (also of the bereaved 
protagonist in elegies) is a reiterating motif in Ancient Arabic poetry both before and after 
Islam. Among the recent scholars who deal with this subject, and also with the story of the 
dove in the poem of Humayd, is Salman Masialiha, see Aspiktim mitologiyim, 153-174; see also 
the references there. 
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[HubTh1:94, 97]. However, mentioning such a story was another device by which 
the lover attempted to arouse the pity of his two companions and to convince them 
to accept the aforementioned mission [HubTh1:102]. 

The lightning-scene comes immediately after the story of the dove [HubTh1:98- 
101]. The lover asks his two sleeping companions to arise and observe the lightning 
with him. He asks them also to help him overcome his agony (hubba “allilani, i.e., 
get up and console me”* [HubTh1:98]). Here also, he mentions that he is telling his 
two companions about the passion tormented him by the lightning in order to be 
convinced of his sincere agonies [HubTh1:102]. 

It seems that the lightning-scene here is not associated with the four love affairs 
mentioned previously, but seems to be connected to Layla 1-’Amiriyya mentioned 
afterwards [HubTh1:102—120]. In other words, the lightning is not a motive for 
arousing the lover's agonies about his past love (Asma°, Umm Salim, Maryam, or 
Umm Tariq), but about Layla who seems to be his current love. After watching the 
lightning, the lover sends his two companions on a mission to Layla. He asks them 
to visit her tribe, pretending that they are two merchants, to encounter Layla secretly 
and tell her that he is lying on his deathbed because of his love for her, and that he 
must meet her before he dies. The mission was apparently so dangerous and difficult 
that the lover was not very confident of the ability of his companions to undertake it. 
This was possibly the reason for his excessive attempts to reveal his sadness and 
suffering to them and persuading them to undertake the mission as best they can. 
The two pretending merchants do as they are instructed, but they fail in their mission 
[HubTh1:102—120/121]. 

The incomplete passage that follows the story of Layla includes praise for the 
lover's tribe [HubTh1:122—130]. Although the reason for such praise in the poem is 
not known, it is possible that this passage functions as an attempted self-consolation. 
As in other texts, it is possible that the lover, by recalling the fact that he is consid- 
ered a member of a noble and strong tribe, might be induced not to let agonies and 
sadness defeat him. Such a psychological technique to forget sadness and longing is 
a known method used in Ancient Arabic poetry especially the poetry of the Hudhayl 
tribe.” 

On the other hand, another function for this passage might be pointed out. It is 
possible that the lover is praising his tribe for the sake of praise itself or for any 
other reason that is not mentioned in the surviving text, and not as self-consolation. 


98 The meaning of the phrase ta‘allala bi-hi is that a person occupies himself with an object in 
order to forget something else, see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 2: 2123. Some of the 
lexicographers quote the verse of Humayd and mention that the watcher asks his two friends to 
converse with him in order to help him overcome his sorrow, see Ibn Sidah, al-Muhkam wa-l- 
muhit al-a‘zam, 1: 93; Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, 4: 3079. 

99 See for example poem no. 5, ra’iyya, tawil, in the diwan of Abi Dhu’yb in as-Sukkari, Kitab 
Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 1: 70-87. In addtion, Sa‘°ida b. Ju°’ayya boasts the fact that he is 
ascribed to a noble tribe in an attempt to console himself for his weakness and his old age, see 
poem no. 4 in his diwan, lamiyya, wafir, v. 7, in ibid., 3: 1142-1150. 
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In other words, this passage may have no connection with the 121 verses mentioned 
before. However, since the poem is incomplete, judgment on this issue is unattain- 
able. 


Mulayh b. al-Hakam (Islamic poet) 


Extraordinary is the word for the poem of Mulayh b. al-Hakam [MbH], who is an 
Islamic poet, according to al-Marzubani, and about whom there is virtually no bio- 
graphical information available. '°° 

In this poem, the beloved, named Su‘da, shares, to some degree, in her lover's 
observation of midnight lightning. Apparently, the lightning first appears in the 
distance enabling the lover to see it before it moves southward (tayamana, i.e., turns 
to the right), toward the encampment of the beloved [MbH:7]. 

The relationship between the two lovers is not, as it was in the previous texts, 
one of complete separation; since both of them, although they are far apart, and 
although she belongs to a hostile tribe (hostile against him personally or against his 
tribe in general) [MbH:15], still manage to keep their relationship going. 

The lover does not seem to have any companions; his observation of the light- 
ning is calm and untroubled [MbH:1-6] until the lightning turns southward; after 
that, his imagination begins to play an important role in the gasida. At first he 
imagines that Su°da must be as sleepless as he is and even that she is angry with him 
because it has been so long since he visited her: 


fa-qalat la-hu Su‘da: ara ziyya rakibin 
‘azizin ‘alay-na sukhtuhu wa-hwa mudhnibu [MbH:7] 


[Su‘da said to it (the lightning): I see (in you) the shape of a rider; his anger 
at me is very great, although he is the one at fault.]'°" 


100 Al-Marzubani, Mu‘jam ash-shu‘ara’, 477. Sezgin considers him an early Islamic poet whose 
life continued until the Umayyad era, see Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 
263. What Hell says about him does not seem likely; he says that Mulayh lived in the late 
Umayyad era and also under the reign of the ‘Abbasid's. See Hell, “Der Islam und die 
Hudailitendichtungen”, 92. The poetry of Mulayh shows that he may have shared in early 
Muslim invasions (see v. 55 in his first poem, gG@fiyya, tawil, in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh 
Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3:1005; cf. also: Brau, “Die Gedichte des Hudailiten Mulaih b. al- 
Hakam”, Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete 5 (1927), 69-70; his poem no. 10 
(lamiyya, tawil meter, in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3: 1057-1061) 
might include an allusion to the fact that he was among the people who dwelt in Egypt after its 
conquest (see v. 8 where he alludes to his existence in Egypt) which indicates that he lived in 
the first quarter of the 1“ century A.H./7" century A.D. It should be noted that the poem in 
question seems incomplete in its only known version (found in the Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al- 
Hudhaliyyin). The function of the lightning-scene will be discussed using this version, but the 
problem of completeness or incompleteness will not be addressed. 
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This imaginary goes far indeed, since the lover thinks that Su°da may be speak- 
ing to the lightning and imagining that it is he, her lover, riding across the clouds 
toward her. More importantly, she might be thinking ill of him [MbH:7-8]; thus, she 
is pretending to be angry at the lightning, or at the imaginary rider, and turning her 
face and long neck away, just as beautiful and noble horses turn their faces away 
when they are angry, or as a hawk suddenly turns its face sideways when searching 
for its prey [MbH:9-14].'” 

Accordingly, the lightning-scene here is not only a means of awakening melan- 
choly and longing; it also awakens the lover's associations and illusions and is a 
strong force that leads him to seek another encounter with his beloved. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that this poem of Mulayh is the only poem in this chapter in 
which the consolation attempt is missing and in which the poet decides to shorten 
the distances between himself and his sweetheart. Instead of being a sorrowful and 
passive character, like the other lovers in the poems we have seen, this protagonist 
decides to take action and ride his camel towards his beloved, even though he knows 
that he may be killed if any member of her tribe becomes aware of his visit 
[MbH:15-17].'° Such an action never appears in any of the other poems discussed 
in this book. 


Al-Kumayt al-Awsat (jahili who lived until the Umayad era, d. ca. 60/680)'™* 


As in previous poems, the lover in the poem by al-Kumayt b. Ma‘rif, known as al- 
Kumayt al-Awsat (the middle al-Kumayt), is presented during his journey with his 
comrades. At night, sleep overtakes all of them except him. His suffering increases 
the moment he sees the lightning gleaming in the northeastern part of the peninsula, 
over Khazaz, Man‘aj and Mutali‘, three places, presumably mountains, in the direc- 


101 It is possible to read the word ‘aziz as an adjective to the rakib, in such a case, the translation 
of the verse would be as follows: 

[Su‘da said to it: I see the shape of a noble (or: a dear [to me]) rider; 
his anger is at me, although he is the one at fault] 

102 Brau suggests that in verses 9-10 there is an allusion to women inside their howdahs, i.e., to 
women of the beloved's tribe during their departure. See Brau, “Die Gedichte des Hudailiten 
Mulaih b. al-Hakam’, 276. This interpretation might be acceptable in one case only, if we 
assume that some verses between verses 8-9 are missing from the original poem. 

103 The woman addressed in those verses is called Layla. There is no way to prove if this is a 
mistake made by the transmitter who unintentionally changed the names, or if those verses 
actually relate to a new incomplete love story with such a Layla in it. 

104 See az-Zirikli, al-A‘lam: qamiis tarajim li-ashhar ar-rijal wa-n-nisa’? mina I-‘arab wa-l- 
musta ‘ribin wa-l-mustashrigin (No place: no publisher, 1969), 6: 93. Sezgin mentions that al- 
Kumayt lived in the pre-Islamic period and died during the Umayyad era ca. in the year 
100/718 or at least before the year 126/743; see his Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 
384. These two years seem to be problematic, unless we accept that al-Kumayt lived for more 
than 100 or even 126 years. 
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tion near Hima Dariyya in the east [KAw:1—4].'° In the text itself, there is no strong 
indication as to whom he was longing for when seeing the lightning, but mention of 
the distant Layla or Umm Bakr (her kunya) in the verses that follow this scene 
[KAw:8—18] supports the assumption that the lightning aroused his longing for that 
woman. 

In the poem, in addition to the lightning-scene, the tayf of Umm Bakr is pre- 
sented; thinking deeply about her in the night makes the lover imagine her sitting in 
the desert with him, and this increases his agony [KAw:8-15]. Although it is not 
certain when the lover saw the apparition, it probably occurred during the same 
night that he was watching the lightning. 

This assumption is based on the fact that in both scenes, the lightning and the 
apparition, the lover is presented in similar circumstances: in both he is lying awake 
all night after a long and exhausting voyage in the desert together with some com- 
rades. It is possible that when the lover first saw the lightning, it increased his long- 
ing, and by thinking of his beloved her apparition was conjured up in his imagina- 
tion. His sorrows increase further when the lover thinks of the deserted encampment 
of his beloved [KAw:17—18]. It is not clear, from the text, whether he remembers 
one of his past visits to the aflal, something that may have taken place long ago, or 
whether the place in which he and his comrades are now is the deserted encampment 
itself, an encampment that was once the common dwelling place of Umm Bakr and 
himself. 

The brief camel-section mentioned immediately after the lightning-scene and 
before the fayf and the atlal [KAw:5-7] might support the second assumption. In 
this section, the lover states ironically that a man who owns a strong she-camel like 
the one he owns should not be as gloomy and sad as he is. This alludes to the fact 
that despite his ownership of that camel, he cannot leave this place for another one 
where he can find comfort for his sorrows. As it is well known in Ancient Arabic 
poetry, the camel-section normally indicates that the lover is in the atial of his be- 
loved. On the other hand, the place which gloomy lovers used to go from the aflal 
was sometimes their tribes' own abodes.'° It is therefore not unlikely that the two 
aforementioned incidents: seeing the lightning and conjuring up the apparition, took 
place during the lover's visit to the atlal. The question is: Why did the lover in this 
poem go to the aflal and what was the reason that he could not, as other lovers might 
have done, return to his tribe's abodes? The answer to such a question will be sug- 
gested shortly in a few paragraphs below. 


105 Khazaz and Mutali® are according to Yaqiit al-Hamawi mountains between al-Basra and 
Makka, see Mu‘jam al-buldan, 2: 417-419. Mutali® is also the name of a mountain in Najd 
and there is another mountain of that name in al-Bahrayn region, see ibid., 5: 62. Man‘ij is the 
name of a wadi which goes through Batn Falj which is in al-Yamama region; see ibid., 5: 
246-247. 

106 See Stetkevych, “‘al-Qasida |-‘arabiyya wa-tuqis al-°ubir: dirasa fi l-bunya n-namidhajiyya”, 
Majallat majma‘ al-lugha |-‘arabiyya bi-Dimashq 60 (January 1985), 55-85. 
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In addition to the love story which represents one source of the agonies of the 
protagonist, another story is expressed through the second part of the poem 
[KAw:22-39]. Here the protagonist is presented as a hero who struggles against 
unnamed rivals. The actual cause of the conflict between both sides seems to be the 
hatred of those rivals, who may be a group of his tribe's mawali (neighbours or al- 
lies), towards his own tribe. For some ambiguous reason, those rivals insisted on 
showing hostility to his tribe, and he tried several times, to no avail, to stop their 
harassment peacefully [KAw:27-30]: 


wa-qultu la-hum 14 tas’amit sulha qawmikum 
wa-la l-‘aysha fi thawbin mina I-amni wasi%i 


[I said to them: do not be averse to a reconciliation with your kinsfolk nor to 
living with them under a wide cloth of security.] 


The rivals do not accept his offer to be at peace with his tribe and, consequently, 
the protagonist decides to attack them physically or perhaps verbally [KAw:22-24; 
34-39]. The result was a shameful defeat for the rivals, and an honorable victory for 
him [KAw:3 1-33]. 

It is interesting to note in the lightning-scene a simile that might be interpreted as 
a prior intimation of the content of the second part of the poem. The comparison, in 
the third verse, which is made between the sparkling lightning and a horse might 
suggest the conflict between the protagonist himself and the rivals. The lightning, it 
says, is like a horse that kicks itself to remove the horseflies that cling to its hind- 
quarters. In this case, the horse, a noble animal, can be conceived as a symbol of the 
protagonist, who is trying to drive off the rivals, and the rivals are condemned as 
horseflies: 


ka-anna sanahu dhabbu ablaqa yattaqi 
adhd |-baqqi ‘an aqrabihi bi-l-akari% 


[Its shining is like a bucking horse — black and white in color — trying to pro- 
tect itself against the pain [of the sting] of horse-flies, by means of its shanks] 


A further connection between the first part of the poem and the story of the con- 
flict with the rivals might be seen in the three verses 19-21. These verses can be 
conceived as a consolation attempt for the separation of the two lovers, or it can be 
understood as an introduction to the conflict that is presented immediately after 
these verses. Through these verses, the protagonist recalls one of his honorable 
qualities, which is his habit of giving full support to noble-minded allies and other 
good people worthy of it. Recalling honorable deeds in general, as shown in previ- 
ous texts mentioned in this study, is a well-known means for recovering from the 
loss of the beloved. On the other hand, recalling this particular trait can be under- 
stood as an allusion to the conflict, by asserting that the protagonist treats good peo- 
ple in a good manner, but insists on treating certain people very roughly, such as his 
rivals who do not deserve his favour. 
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The function of recalling the conflict with the rival after recalling the distant be- 
loved is not known. But it is possible that it bears an allusion to the relationship with 
his tribe. It seems that the protagonist is far from home because of this hostility 
between him and his rivals. That is to say, it is possible that he has left the abodes of 
his tribe, either willingly or being forced to do so, because of his quarrel with these 
rivals. If this assumption is reasonable, then perhaps the tribe did not support the 
protagonist in his affair, but its mawali, and, for that reason, the protagonist was 
ousted from his tribe. 

In light of this interpretation, one might go back to verses 5—7 discussed previ- 
ously, in which the lover alludes to the fact that he cannot leave the place in which 
he now exists. It might be that he left his tribe's abodes and went to his beloved's 
atlal. The reason for doing that might simply be that the atial was the first place he 
thought about. His inability to return to his tribe's abodes, although he has a fast and 
noble camel, might be his own quarrel or his anger with his tribe. 

However, the accusation he made against his rivals might be his attempt to con- 
vince himself, or even to convince his distant tribe, that he is not guilty and that his 
rivals are those who harmed him and the tribe as well. In other words, it is possible 
that the protagonist attempts to convince his tribe to believe and support him instead 
of supporting his rivals. 
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In contrast with of the function of the lightning-scene analyzed in the previous po- 
ems, the lightning-scene has a totally contradictory function in one poem only in the 
present corpus, the ba’iyya of al-A‘sha Maymin [A‘2]. This poem too, as those 
mentioned above, deals with a love affair; in it, the separation of the lover and his 
beloved plays a main role. Despite this fact, the lightning-scene in this text does not 
have the same function mentioned in the previous poems. Rather, it appears to have 
a contrary function, which is an attempt on the part of the protagonist to recover not 
from his lost love, but from another affair. 

In this poem, the character of the old person who remembers more than one be- 
loved is presented. The extant version of this poem is incomplete and some words 
are omitted from verses 2—3, 25, and 47-48. In addition, it is not unlikely that other 
verses are omitted from several locations in the text. However, it is possible, through 
the version that we have, to point out the main landmarks of the narration found in 
the text. As mentioned above, the protagonist alludes to his old age [A°2:32] and 
recalls two of his former mistresses, Lamis and Salma, both of whom were the loves 
of his youth. 

The main cause for the sadness of this man does not seem to be love itself but the 
bad treatment he received from his young cousin. For some reason, he was con- 
demned and cursed through the invective/lampoon poems by this young man 
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[A°2:21—25]. Thus, the old man, who knew that his cousin was stronger than he and 
feared him [A‘2:24], was greatly affected and retreated to his chamber of sadness. 
Although it is not quite clear how the sad love stories mentioned previously and his 
condemnation by his cousin are related, it seems that the cousin's behavior was the 
motive for recalling the unhappy love affairs. The protagonist's feeling of gloom and 
misery led him to think about these sad memories of lost love. 

The old man then tries to recover from his agonies, using the same methods that 
other poets had used such as going back to his honorable past, his successful sexual 
adventures [A°2:4—20], his participation in wine-drinking [A°2:36-39], and his great 
courage on the field of battle [A°2:40-41]. It is no coincidence that the protagonist 
chooses these particular memories in order to console himself since all of them are 
the antitheses of everything he lacks in his old age. By recalling his successful sex- 
ual escapades, he attempts to comfort himself for the separation which had occurred 
long ago between him and former beloveds or perhaps his two mistresses, Lamis and 
Salma. On the other hand, in recalling his past wine sessions, he alludes to the fact 
that he was surrounded by many friends, unlike his situation today as a lonesome 
person who is attacked even by those closest to him such as his cousin. In addition, 
the recollection of his past courage as a great warrior on the fields of battle when he 
confronted many troops of enemies, is the antithesis of his weakness and humiliation 
in being unable to defend himself against the attacks of his young cousin. 

It is extraordinary that the lightning-scene, which appears in the middle of the 
consolation verses [A°2:33—35], does not seem to function as a means for arousing 
the longing of the protagonist as was the case in the previous texts, but rather seems 
to be a further means of self-consolation. This scene is connected, both in content 
and in syntax, to another scene in the poem, in which the sad old protagonist reveals 
his philosophical attitude towards life [A°2:26—32]. The first line of that scene reads: 


ya man yard Raymana am- 
sa khawiyan khariban ki‘abuh 


[O! who would see Rayman (a name of a palace) which became empty, its 
rooms ruined. ] 


The main idea here is that no one is able to stay as strong as he was in his youth. 
Even the palace, Rayman, which once was so fine and full of people, is today noth- 
ing but a pitiful ruin. The last verse of this scene unveils more explicitly the reason 
for bringing up the story of the palace: 


fa-khawa wa-mé min dhi shaba- 
bin da’imin abadan shababuh 


[It (.e., the palace) was abandoned, and there is no youth whose youth will 
remain forever] 


The story of Rayman is, therefore, an attempt by the depressed protagonist to 
console himself for his weakness and for his loss of youth. In addition, it might be 
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conceived as an apparent message sent by the protagonist to his cousin, reminding 
him that one day he too will be as weak and old as he. 

The lightning-scene which follows this message, opens with the phrase bal hal 
tara (i.e., nay, but do you see ....?). This phrase, starting with the conjunction bal, 
leads the reader to connect the lightning-scene with the verses which describe the 
story of the palace: 


bal hal tara bargqan ‘ala |- 

jabalayni yu‘jibuni njiyabuh 
[Nay, but'”’ do you see the lightning over the two mountains? Its gleaming 
pleases me.] 


Through this syntactic connection, it is evident that both the lightning-scene and 
the scene of the ruined palace have the same function. Consequently, it would be 
necessary to interpret the lightning-scene as a means by which the protagonist con- 
soles himself for his weakness and even gives a warning to his wicked cousin. Since 
the sight of lighting, as is the case in all the texts mentioned in this study, is con- 
ceived by the old Bedouin as a source for his sadness and agony; it is quite possible 
that the old man in this poem as well is alluding to the dismal future of his cousin 
and remarks that one day he will be poor and will have nothing left but to look at the 
lightning with memories of his faded glory and his lost youth. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that the poem of al-A‘sha is the only one in which the watcher 
does not allude to his sadness at seeing the lightning, but on the contrary, he con- 
fesses that the sight makes him happy and pleased because it shows him that his 
cousin, though powerful at present, will one day be punished and will become as 
weak and gloomy as the protagonist is today. 

The gloomy atmosphere is also preserved in the closing part of the poem. Al- 
though the last few verses [A°2:42-49] are about a totally new subject, the praise of 
an unknown Rabi‘a, al-A°sha endeavors to introduce them as a continuation of the 
theme in the previous parts of the poem. He devotes the opening lines of praise to 
the deep sorrow of the old man for the death, by assassination, of his patron's father 
[A°2:42—44]. This father, as can be concluded throughout the verses, was betrayed 
by his companions and friends who had left him to face his harsh fate alone when he 
was attacked by his enemies who surprised him by a raid at his tent [A°2:44]. It is 
however evident that both the father and the protagonist had a similar tragic fate, for 
both had been harmed and abandoned by their relatives and their kinsmen. 


107 The conjunction bal can also be translated as “and”; see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, |: 
243. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Variations on the Function of the Lightning-Scene 


Ancient Arabic poetry includes some poems in which the lightning-scene has vari- 
ous functions. One of these is the expression of the husband's longing for his di- 
vorced wife who is far away, and also reveals his regret at his separation from her. 
Another function is the expression longing for the tribe, family and home. A third 
function is the attempt of the poet-protagonist to display his skills at composing 
poetry. These three function will be analyzed in the present chapter. 


I. Lightning as an Expression of Longing for the Divorced Wife 


This kind of poem seems to have arisen later than the poems in which the lightning- 
scene expresses the deep melancholy of the lover over his distant beloved. It may 
have developed from the first kind of gasidas as a result of certain circumstances. 
Firstly, poems of the second kind are few in number. Here we have only four, and 
one of them is ascribed to two different poets. Secondly, all these poems were com- 
posed by poets who lived shortly before the Islamic period. The oldest poem can be 
ascribed to ‘Urwa b. al-Ward [“bW], a Najdi poet who died about thirty years before 
the Hijra. The second poem is ascribed to Aws b. Hajar [AbH], who died only two 
years before the Hijra. Sezgin considers him as being one of al-Hira's poets. 
Brockelmann on the other hand states that he was born in al-Bahrayn region in east- 
er Arabia’. A shorter version of his poem is attributed to the old pre-Islamic poet 
“Abid b. al-Abras [SbA3]. It is in fact impossible to determine which of the two 
poets wrote this poem, but the version ascribed to Aws is more complete and longer 
than that of “Abid, and this may cast doubt on the latter being its author. The two 
other poems in this field are ascribed to the two mukhadram and Najdi poets Khufaf 
b. Nudba [KhbN2] (d. between 13 and 23/634—-644) and Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqbil 
[TbM1] (d. after 35/656). 


1 Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1943), 1: 18-19. 
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‘Urwa b. al-Ward (d.ca 594)" 


Marriage and divorce appear clearly in the ra’iyya of the jahili poet “Urwa b. al- 
Ward [“bW]. Unlike most of the poems examined in this study, this one is accompa- 
nied by a prose narrative (khabar) that sheds some light on its events. According to 
this khabar, the protagonist in this literary work is one of the tribal outcasts known 
as sa‘Glik. In one of his campaigns he captures a fair virgin called Salma’ and mar- 
ries her. After several years of marriage she begs him to let her visit her family who 
dwell near al-Madina. The outcast, who does not suspect her of duplicity, agrees to 
let her make the journey, and he accompanies her. After reaching her parents, Salma 
asks them to help her to get a divorce, and they devise a plan to get the husband 
drunk and then ask him for the divorce. The daughter is convinced that he will then 
ask her to decide whom she prefers to live with, him or her parents, feeling certain 
that she would undoubtedly want to stay with him.* 

Not all the events of the narrative in the khabar are told in the poem. The verses 
nowhere attest that the protagonist is a su‘luk, or that the woman was captured on 
one of his raids. Other incidents of the khabar do appear in the poem. Such a khabar 
was apparently a true story, not a plot invented by the poem's narrators as one might 
think. The couple's journey to Salma's family does appear in the poem. They go to a 
place near as-Sarir,’ which is near al-Madina where, as we may conclude from the 


2 See az-Zirikli, al-A‘lam: qamis tarajim li-ashhar ar-rijal wa-n-nisa’? mina I-‘arab wa-l- 
musta ‘ribin wa-l-mustashriqin (no place: no publisher, 1969), 5: 18. 

3 In Kitab al-Aghani (Bayriit: Dar ath-Thaqafa, 1955-1960), by Abt 1-Faraj al-Isfahani, this 
maiden has two names: Salma whose kunya is Umm Wahb, a woman of the Kinana tribe, see 
3: 72-75; and Layla daughter of Sha‘wa’, of the same tribe (branch of Hilal b. *Amir), see 3: 
71-18. 

4 See °Urwa b. al-Ward, Shi‘r ‘Urwa b. al-Ward al-‘Absi, ed. Muhammad Fu’ad Na‘na° (al- 
Qahira: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1995), 31-32. 

5 According to the Internet map the wadi is called as-Sarir and is located about 133 km /82 miles 
north-west of al-Madina (long. 39.10 E, lat. 25.56 N). On the other hand, as-Surayr is men- 
tioned there as the name of a mountain near as-Sarir (long. 39.35 E, lat. 25.55 N). Contrary to 
this, both al-Bakri and Yaqit give the name of the wadi as as-Surayr, affirming that it is one of 
the wadis in Khaybar (a town that belongs to al-Madina); see al-Bakri, Mu ‘jam ma sta‘jam min 
asma? al-bilad wa-l-mawadi‘, ed. Jamal Talba (Bayrit: Dar al-Kutub al-“IImiyya, 1998), 3: 26; 
Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldan, ed. Farid ‘Abd al-° Aziz al-Jundi (Bayrtt: Dar al-Kutub 
al-“Ilmiyya, 1990), 3: 89. At the same time, they assert that as-Sarir in the verse of “Urwa is a 
place that belonged to the Kinana tribe (which lived in the same region, near Khaybar). See al- 
Bakri, Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam, 3: 27; Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldan, 3: 88. Al-Jasir also 
states that the wadi of Khaybar was called as-Surayr. See al-Jasir, al-Mu‘jam al-jughraft li-l- 
bilad al-‘arabiyya s-su‘idiyya: shamal al-mamlaka (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1970-z), 2: 
668. It is more likely, therefore, that the intended location in the poem is the wadi, which 
accordingly has two different vocalizations: Sarir and Surayr. The statements by al-Bakri and 
Yaqui appear to be inaccurate; in fact, their assumption that Salma lived in as-Sarir, in her 
tribe's encampment, is based entirely on their understanding of the verses of ‘Urwa. However, 
in verse 4 the husband says that she does not live in as-Sarir but nearby: 
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poem, her family lives [“bW:4]. Also related is a wily plan against the protagonist 
that dupes him into divorcing his wife. On the night before the divorce the wife 
pretends to be hopelessly infatuated with her husband, and invites him to ask of her 
whatever he may desire. He says that he wishes nothing more than to enjoy her ex- 
quisite body, and she willingly accepts. They stay in bed until the earliest glimmer 
of dawn [“bW:8-9]: 


wa-qalat: ma tasha’u? fa-qultu: alhii 

ila l-isbahi athira dhi athiri 
bi-Gnisati l-hadithi rudabu fiha 

bu‘ayda n-nawmi ka-l-‘inabi I-‘asiri 


[She asked me, “What do you desire?”. And I said, “Amusing myself; first of 
all — to stay till morning with a sweet-talking woman; the juice of her mouth, 
when others are asleep, would be like squeezed grapes”. ] 


In the prose khabar we are told that the family gathers to drink wine. Once they 
see that the wine has affected the husband's judgement they ask him if he will return 
their daughter to them, and they seem to offer him a sum of money. The woman's 
assumption proves well founded because he asks her family to leave the choice to 
her. Salma then says that she has decided to stay with her family. However, the prot- 
agonist alludes to this incident in verse 11 in which he says that the “enemies of 
God” have surrounded him and have given him wine to drink and have even started 
to tell him lies to persuade him to leave Salma: 


saqawni n-nas’a thumma takannafant 
“udatu I-lahi min kadhibin wa-ziri 


[They gave me wine to drink then they surrounded me — the enemies of 
God — with lies and forgeries] 


This cunning scheme is narrated in the second part of the poem [“bW:7—16]. The 
first part [“bW:1-6] is the lightning-scene, which reveals the husband's reminis- 
cences as he watches the play of lightning. 

With the husband are two companions, his brother Talq and his cousin Jabbar, 
and both are eager to take the money that the family offers. They encourage the 
husband to go ahead and divorce his wife, and succeed in convincing him that he 
will no longer be poor. The unsuspecting husband then naively accepts the offer 
[“bW:10-16]. Having agreed to a divorce, the husband and his two companions 
leave Salma's family and perhaps head homeward. But as soon as the influence of 
the wine has worn off the husband realizes what he has done and is filled with regret 


saqa@ Salma wa-ayna mahallu Salma 

idhG hallat mujawirata s-Sartri 
[Watering Salma, and how can you reach Salma? (literally: where is Salma?) 
after she has dwelled near as-Sarir.] 
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[“bW: 151° The trio arrive at “Amq, hundreds of kilometers south of al-Madina,’ and 
there they notice a sudden shaft of lightning over al-Qudayd in the direction of 
Makka. The lightning evokes an emotional tempest in the soul of the dejected ex- 
husband, and he stays awake all night, praying that the rain is falling on the en- 
campment of his divorced beloved [“bW:4]. The description of the clouds as kastr 
(literally: broken) in the second verse of the poem reflects the poor condition into 
which he himself has sunk: he, like the clouds, is broken — indeed, broken-hearted. 

The comparison between the clouds and a horse appears in this poem too. Here, 
the horse is a female, which has recently given birth and is pushing the stallions 
away from her foal [“bW:3]: 


takashshufa °a’idhin balqa’a tanft 
dhukira I-khayli ‘an waladin shaghiri * 


[(The lightning uncovers the clouds as if) uncovering a black and white mare 
— who has recently given birth — while she is pushing the stallions away from 
her foal; she raises her hind legs very high (to kick at the stallions).] 


This mare might be a reference to Salma herself, and the stallions may be an al- 
lusion to the husband. Salma has turned against her man, whom she considers a 
threat, just as the mare has turned on the stallions. If this connection is intentional, 
further conclusions may be drawn about the relationship between the spouses. The 
woman might have had a child, whom the father could not take away, not because of 
his drunkenness but because of the child's young age and his need for his mother. 


6 Yet the husband's regret, and also his watching the lightning as asserted in verses 1-6, might 
not have been immediately after the divorce but some time later. Such a time cannot be identi- 
fied through the text; also, the companions mentioned in the first verse might be not the same 
companions who were with him visiting the family of his wife. 

7 In the diwan it is stated that “Amg is a place in al-Madina; see “Urwa b. al-Ward, Shi‘r ‘Urwa 
b. al-Ward al-‘Absi, 32. Many places in Arabia have the same name; see al-Bakri, Mu ‘jam ma 
sta‘jam, 3: 225-226; Yaqit al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, 3: 726-728; al-Jasir, al-Mu‘jam al- 
jughraft li-l-bilad al-‘arabiyya s-su‘idiyya: shamal al-mamlaka, 3: 940; idem, Fi sardat 
Ghamid wa-Zahran (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1971), 78-79. The place named in °Urwa's 
poem is apparently not that in al-Madina, as the text states clearly that the husband was very far 
from his wife, who dwelled near al-Madina. The phrase wa-ayna mahallu Salma (see footnote 
5), which could be translated “how far is Salma from me?”, might indicate a great distance 
separating the place where the husband is and as-Sarir. Moreover, “Amq in the poem must be 
the closest of the various locations of that name to al-Qudayd from where the husband watches 
the clouds that blanket the other place [“bW:2]. Among the spots near al-Qudayd (long. 39.53 
E, lat. 22.45 N), according to the Internet map, is a “Amq near the Red Sea, about 40km/25mi 
southwest of Jidda (this “Amq is located at long. 39.53 E, lat. 21.30 N). Al-Qudayd is north of 
it, about 127km/79mi away. The distance separating that place and al-Madina, as shown in 
“Urwa's verse, is great; it is about 352km/219mi south-west of it. So it is more likely that this 
place is the same ‘Amq hinted at in the poem. 

8 In the version in Muntaha t-talab (see Chapter One, footnote 79) the word shaghir is replaced 
by saghir, which means a young (child). 
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A third part, the self-consolation, is missing from the ra’iyya of “Urwa. A possi- 
ble explanation for this absence is that the husband, unlike the husband in the other 
poems of this category and the lovers in most of the poems of the first category, is 
convinced that he is at fault. He believes that he is the main reason for the divorce 
because if he had not drunk wine, if he had not been intoxicated, he would never 
have been trapped [“bW:13-14]. This feeling of guilt causes him to accept blame 
without trying to console himself. 


Aws b. Hajar (possibly born between 520 and 535 A.D., d. ca. 620 A.D.) 


The two texts [“bA3] and [AbH] are virtually one poem ascribed both to the ancient 
jahili ‘Abid b. al-Abras and to the late jahili poet Aws b. Hajar. According to Ibn 
Sallam al-Jumahi (d. 231/845) and Abt 1-Faraj al-Isfahani (d. 356/967), both the 
Kufi scholar al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi (d. 170/786) and the Basri al-Asma‘i (d. 216/831) 
attributed the poem to Aws. The Basri grammarian Yunus b. Habib (d. 182/798) 
attributed it to ‘ Abid." 

The scope of this study does not allow for a discussion regarding the actual au- 
thorship of the poem. All the verses in the version attributed to “Abid are also pre- 
sent in the version of Aws; but the poem in the diwan of the latter is more complete, 
so the following analysis is confined to that version." 

There is no direct statement to confirm that the woman called Lamis was ever mar- 
ried to the protagonist in the poem; nor is there any clear indication that such a woman 
was ever divorced from her husband. Still, the relationship between the two persons 
cannot be explained as anything other than their being married and later divorced. 


The word ‘ariib in the third verse, which means “the woman who manifests love 


for her husband and is obedient to him’, attests that the tie between Lamis and “her 


9 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967-1984), 2: 171; az- 
Zirikii, al-A ‘lam, 1: 374. 

10 Ibn Sallam, Tabaqat fuhiil ash-shu‘ara’, ed. Mahmud Muhammad Shakir (al-Qahira: Dar al- 
Ma‘arif, 1952), 76-77; Abt 1-Faraj al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani, 11: 62. See also “Abid b. al- 
Abras, The Diwdns of ‘Abid b. al-Abras and ‘Amir b. at-Tufail (E. J. Brill; London: Luzac, 
1913), 75; Aws b. Hajar, Diwan Aws b. Hajar, ed. Muhammad Yusuf Najm (Bayrit: Dar Sadir 
and Dar Bayrit, 1960), 13. 

11 Verses 1-5, 10, 12-13, 20 in the version of Aws are not found in °Abid's version; the three last 
verses are those of the lightning-scene. Also, the order of some of the verses of ‘Abid's poem is 
not the same as in the poem of Aws. This difference in the arrangement of verses is not con- 
siderable and does not affect the meaning. 

12 Ibn Durayd, Jamharat al-lugha, ed. Ramzi Munir Ba‘albakki (Bayrit: Dar al-“Ilm li-l-Malayin, 
1987), 1: 320; Ibn Sidah, al-Muhkam wa-l-muhit al-a‘zam, ed. “Abd al-Hamid Hindawi (Bay- 
rut: Dar al-Kutub al-“IImiyya, 2000), 2: 128; Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, eds. ° Abdallah ° Alt 1- 
Kabir; Muhammad Ahmad Hasaballah; Hashim Muhammad ash-Shadhili (al-Qahira: Dar al- 
Ma‘arif, 1981), 4: 2867; al-Fayriizabadi, al-Qamis al-muhit (Bayrit: Dar al-Kutub al-°Ilmiyya, 
1995), 1: 136; az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘Ariis min jawahir al-qamis, ed. “Ali Shiri (Bayrtt: Dar al- 
Fikr, 1994), 2: 216; Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (Cambridge, England: The Islamic Texts 
Society, 1984), 2: 1994. 
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man” in the poem was a nuptial bond. The sexual relations between the two, as set 
out in verses 4—5, could be interpreted as a further indication of a marital relation- 
ship. Lamis, as she first appears in the poem, is pretty and soft, a pleasant creature 
filled with charm and sweetness [AbH:2-3]. The good relations between the two 
reach a climax and are then destroyed when the husband returns home late one 
night, probably drunk. His wife, who pretends at first to be asleep, suddenly wakes 
up (habbat) and starts accusing and condemning him: 


habbat talimu wa-laysat sa‘ata |-lahi 
halla ntazarti bi-hadha |-lawmi isbahi?[AbH:6] 


[Suddenly she arose (from her sleep and started) blaming (me); it was not an 
hour for accusations. Please, could this berating wait until the morning? ] 


Apparently, she did not accept his request to delay the quarrel until the morning, 
so he became angry and decided to end their marriage: 


waddi° Lamisa wada‘a s-sdrimi 1-lahi 
idh fannakat fi fasadin ba‘da islahi_ — [AbH:1] 


[Separate from Lamis, a separation of (a man) who is ending (a marriage) and 
blaming (his wife) for she (Lamis), having once been ideal, has since taken to 
behaving badly.] 


Two other characters mentioned in the poem are the two elderly parents of the 
husband. They seem to back the wife since they attempt to prevent their son from 
wasting his money on wine, but he refuses to listen to them, and continues to enjoy 
life by joining in the drinking sessions with his friends [AbH:10]. His attitude re- 
veals his personal commitment to a certain philosophy of life; he believes that each 
individual has an obligation to enjoy life before death comes [AbH:8-9, 11]. Since 
the husband has already lost his youth and has grown old [AbH:11] he feels that he 
should not waste any further opportunity he may have to enjoy what is left of his 
life. 

The lightning-scene alone counts for over half the poem's verses. It appears at 
the end of the text as a closure [AbH:12—24, 27]. As we have seen in all the poems 
in Chapter Three, here too the lightning awakens longing, in this case the longing of 
the husband. But it is not clearly revealed who is its object. The verses [AbH:2-5] 
telling of Lamis' beauty and those explaining why the husband refused to accept his 
wife's remarks and abuse [AbH:6—11] might be seen as an indirect or even uncon- 
scious hint that he regrets the separation. In these verses he expresses his un- 
quenched and inextinguishable desire for her, but he also attempts to justify his 
decision to separate by convincing himself that he was not totally in the wrong. 
Wasting money on pleasure, he says, is no sin at all. Quite the opposite, it is a wise 
approach to life and one that any intelligent man might adopt. 

The lightning-scene verses themselves further indicate that the husband, while 
watching the lightning, is overcome by longing and he stays awake all night watch- 
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ing the flashing of the storm while his companion sleeps [AbH:12—14]. Since there 
is no other character in the poem for him to long for, we must assume that he is 
longing for his distant wife. The content of this scene is somewhat similar to that of 
the poem of al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali in Chapter Three (pp. 71-73); it includes a 
detailed description of the clouds: how they lie low, near the surface of the earth 
[AbH:15], and how the south wind blows against them and sends down heavy rains 
[AbH:17—21]. The scattering clouds are likened here to a group of old she-camels 
leading their young calves. The sounds of thunder erupting from the clouds are 
compared to the hoarse grunting of the camels [AbH:22—23]. In the last image of the 
lightning-scene, the wells and wadis are described as overflowing because they have 
all been filled to the brim by the rain [AbH:24]. 

Of interest here is the comparison drawn between the clouds and a dark horse; it 
is similar to the one found in the poem of ‘Urwa b. al-Ward. When the dark clouds 
are lit by the lightning they resemble a black stallion that raises its legs to kick at 
other horses and, in doing so, exposes the whiteness of its belly [AbH:16]. Here too 
the image may be interpreted as symbolic of the relationship between the two mar- 
riage partners. The stallion might be seen as an allusion to the husband who has 
decided to separate from his wife. 

There is a difference worth noting between the lightning-scenes in the two ver- 
sions of the poem, both ascribed to Aws b. Hajar: the version of his diwan and the 
version of Muntahd t-talab.'* The latter ends with the scene outlined above, where 
the wells and wadis have been filled to overflowing by the rain (v. 20 in the Mun- 
taha), while the former contains three additional lines after that verse [AbH:25—27]. 
In them the husband praises his own courage and prays that the rain will water the 
encampment of a man called “Alqama b. Sabbah and the encampment of a group of 
people called “Awf, who are presumably °Alqama's clan. Since the relation between 
“Awf and “Alqama on one hand and the protagonist on the other is not known, and 
since the verse in which the prayer for rain watering is presented [AbH:27] is not 
connected directly to the lightning-scene, the exact function of these verses is not 
known. They seem to be a self-consolation attempt, in which the gloomy divorced 
husband praises himself and displays pride in his relationship with his noble patron. 


Khufdaf b. Nudba (d. between 13—23/634-644) 


The mukhadram poet Khufaf b. Nudba left a ra@’iyya in which the major theme also 
seems to be a quarrel between the protagonist and his wife [KhbN2]. The poem is 
somewhat obscure; it is not known whether the two versions we have, the version in 
the poet's diwan and the one in Muntaha, are the original poem or incomplete ver- 
sions in which some of the original verses have been omitted. This uncertainty pre- 
vents giving a definition of the exact function of some of the poem's parts. The two 


13 See Chapter One, footnote 44. 
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main parts are verse 5 and verses 6-8. The literal meaning of these verses is quite 
clear, but their function in the poem, as we shall see, is not. We do not know why 
the protagonist utters these verses, not what is their connection with the other parts 
in the poem. 

The woman in the poem is said expressly to be the wife of the protagonist (‘irs7, 
i.e., my wife, [KhbN2:1]). As in previous texts we have studied, here too no direct 
statement indicates that the couple are divorced. The reader might reach this conclu- 
sion through a careful perusal of the text: the quarrel between the partners 
[KhbN2:1-—8] and the lightning-scene following it, which expresses the husband's 
longing [KhbN2:9-15], could be considered a sufficient sign of a divorce. The rea- 
son for the quarrel is that the husband has squandered his money on wine and play- 
ing maysir [KhbN2:3-4]. After presenting the quarrel, the protagonist states in verse 
5 that he visited the rugged and high places of the tribe of a woman called Salma. 
There he saw a dithadr, which as Lane explains is “a garment which a man throws 


upon himself [....] or one with which a person envelopes himself entirely’”:'* 


ghashitu huziinan bi-batni d-Diba‘%i 
fa-almahu min Gli Salma dithara 


[I visited high and rough places in Batn ad-Diba‘ (a name of a region), and I 
saw a dithar of the clan (the family) of Salma] 


The identity of Salma is not known. Since it seems that the sole female men- 
tioned in the poem is the ‘irs (wife) of the protagonist, one may assume that Salma 
is the wife herself. Why the protagonist visited Salma's family is not known, nor is 
his reason for relating that he saw there a garment. Assuming that Salma is indeed 
the protagonist's wife, we could read this verse as a rebuke of Salma's family for 
their miserliness. When the wife berated her husband for what he had done he might 
have grown angry, and in turn accused his wife's family of being tight-fisted people 
who did not welcome guests as he himself did. The garment may be a symbolic one: 
it may be a covering that the protagonist imagines the men of Salma's family had 
enveloped themselves. The protagonist perhaps sarcastically suggests that her rela- 
tives always tried to avoid meeting visitors by concealing themselves in the dithar 
so that they could not be seen by the guest. By accusing the tribe, the husband could 
be intimating to his wife that he understands her attitude to his open-handedness, she 
being of miserly origin [KhbN2:5]. 

Verses 6-8 are more complicated. They describe one of the nights when the prot- 
agonist looks out over a certain region (perhaps a mountain). There he sees a very 
beautiful woman who lights a fire on the summit and stretches her neck to see into 
the far distance. She is likened to a doe gazelle, moving from place to place among 
the Dal trees, perhaps looking for her lost fawn, and stretching her neck once she 
hears a call coming from the dense thicket covering that place: 


14 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 851. 
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nazartu wa-ahli ‘ala sa’ifin 
huduwwan fa-anastu bi-l-fardi nara 


‘alay-ha khadhiilun ka-ummi |-ghaza 
li taqrii bi-dharwata dalan qisara 


taniddu li-raw‘atihi jidaha 
idha sami‘at min mughimmin ju’ara 


[I looked, when my family was on Sa°if (a place), in the night, then I saw a 
fire on al-Fard (a place). Near it (near the fire) there is a khadhual that seems 
like the mother of a gazelle that is moving from place to place in Dharwa 
[among the] short trees of the Zizyphus Lotus,'” and that raises its neck be- 
cause of its fear about it (its fawn), whenever it hears a cry from (the place 
which is) abundant with trees] 


The word khadhil in the second of these verses literally means a female gazelle 
or a maverick cow hanging back from the herd because she has left or deserted her 
young offspring.'° Likening the woman who lit the fire to such a gazelle or a cow 
might suggest that the woman mentioned in these verses has left her tribe, or 
perhaps her female companions. She has scaled a mountain to light a fire on its peak 
in her attempt to find her lost lover. 

A similar image is found in the famous mu‘allaqa of al-Harith b. Hilliza (d. ca. 
570 A.D.), in which the lover imagines that his beloved Hind has lit a wood fire in 
the night. The lover says that he saw that fire from his distance place. He does not 
say why his sweetheart has lit the fire, but from the mu‘allaqa he evidently believes 
that his faraway beloved is trying to signal to him that she still remembers him, and 
perhaps wants him to see the fire and go to her.'’ By contrast, in the poem of Khufaf 
the woman's name and identity are not known. We cannot determine if the husband, 
like the lover in al-Harith's poem, is referring to a former faithful beloved who had 
left with her tribe, but after a while parted from her companions to light a fire to 
show him that she was still loyal to him, or to guide him to her. In that case the be- 
loved might be the counterpart of the protagonist's wife, who apparently does not 
love him as attested by her dreadful scolding for his generosity. Or the husband 
might be referring to his wife herself. In that case, the husband may mean that he has 


15 Bernhard Lewin mentions that the Dal indicates two different kinds of trees, the first is the wild 
sidr which is the Zizyphus Lotus, and the second is a species found in al-Yaman, see Abi 
Hanifa d-Dinawari, Qit‘a mina I-juz’ al-khamis min kitab an-nabdat, ed. Bernhard Lewin (Lei- 
den: E. J. Brill, 1953), English part, 43. 

16 Ibid., 1: 714. 

17 See verses 6-8 in the version of az-Zawzani, Sharh al-mu‘allagat as-sab° (Bayrut: Dar Bayrit 
and Dar Sadir, 1958), 156. Other similar images can be found also in poems 17 [vv. 1-2] and 
22 [vv. 1-4](both are ra@’iyyas of ramal) in °Adi b. Zayd, Diwan ‘Adi b. Zayd al-‘Ibadi, ed. 
Muhammad Jabbar al-Mu‘aybid (Baghdad: Sharikat Dar al-Jumhtriyya li-n-Nashr wa-t- 
Tawzi‘°, 1965), 93-95, 100-101. 
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left his wife, or perhaps divorced her, but he imagines that the wife, who has gone to 
her family's abode, feels regret and therefore she has lit a fire to give him a sign. 

The lightning-scene follows these verses, and as usual the protagonist expresses 
through it his anxiety and sadness. It includes a description of the husband's longing 
as he watches the lightning [KhbN2:9-11] and a depiction of the places where the 
rain has fallen. We are also told that he remained awake all night [KhbN2:12-15]. 
Here too the exact function of this scene is not known. If we adopt the above con- 
jecture that the woman in verses 6-8 is the wife from whom he has separated, the 
lightning-scene might be an expression of the husband's longing for her. The hus- 
band seems to rue their separation and therefore the lightning has generated his 
longing for her. 

In verse 11 the illuminated clouds are compared to mares protecting their foals: 


ka-anna takashshufahu bi-n-nashasi 
bulqun takashshafu tahmt mihara 


[Its glistering among the high clouds seems like black she-horses exposing 
white bellies by kicking (other horses) to protect their foals] 


This image could also be interpreted as symbolizing the wife's poor treatment of 
her husband before their separation. In that case the husband may be alluding here to 
the quarrel between him and his wife that caused them to separate. However, it is 
clear from the verse that the husband now understands his wife's attitude, and her 
wanting him to save his money and not to waste it on wine and maysir. She cares for 
her children and wants them to have a high standard of living. If this interpretation is 
correct, this verse emphasizes what was assumed above: the couple divorced and the 
lightning sparked the ex-husband's longing for his distant wife. 

After the lightning-scene the husband praises his own courage and generosity, 
the excitement of the hunt, as well as his participation in wine-drinking sessions 
with his companions [KhbN2:16—28]. These verses might carry two different func- 
tions. They might be an attempt at self-consolation in which the husband tries to 
recall the glory of his past days. On the other hand, these verses may be read not as 
boasting but as sorrowful recollections by the husband. Either the husband happily 
recalls those very pursuits for which the wife upbraided him, remembering the times 
when he could spend his money however he wanted and enjoy his drinking bouts 
with his friends. Or the husband might be pondering the vast difference between his 
former happy life and his new miserable one. He once had lots of money that he 
could spend without being plagued by anyone, but in his present situation his (di- 
vorced) wife blames him for losing his money and becoming poorer than before. 
Perhaps that is why his wife has become very shrewish in her demand that he save 
his money and not waste it. The obscurity of this poem makes it impossible to say 
which of the two functions are appropriate for these verses. 
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Tamim b. Ubayy b. Mugbil (d. after 35/656 or perhaps shortly after 70/690)'* 


Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqbil composed a poem about a similar event [TbM1]. Here 
too, neither the marital relationship between the two persons in the poem nor the 
divorce appears clearly. Although the kind of quarrel described in the poem could 
only have been between a husband and wife, the description of the woman's aftlal 
[TbM1:1—3] indicates that she was separated from her husband. Such a separation 
could have occurred either because of a death, in this case of the woman, or a di- 
vorce. Since the protagonist states that his wife has not died [TbM1:11] the separ- 
ation must be due to divorce." 

Kubaysha, the woman, wants her husband to work and earn money (tarabbah) 
because of his bad financial situation, but he declines [TbM1:4]. He explains his 
refusal in two ways. Firstly, he does not consider himself to be very poor and he is 
still able to receive his guests hospitably [TbM1:5—7]. Secondly, from a purely phi- 
losophical point of view, what is the point of working? The world is filled with peo- 
ple who find no rest during their lifetime, who always work very hard and then sim- 
ply die [TbM1:9-10]. From this speech, this is clearly a husband who rejects work 
for the same reasons given by the man in the poem of Aws b. Hajar when he refuses 
to take his wife's advice. This man also wants to enjoy his life, not by drinking wine, 
as in the previous case, but by resting and being content with his fate. 

In the monologue in verses 11—20 the husband addresses his distant wife, re- 
minding her of those bygone times when he joined the noble members of his tribe at 
maysir and helped to feed the poor people. The function of the monologue can be in- 
terpreted in two contrasting ways. The first is that it is an indirect attempt by the 
husband to convince himself that he was not at fault and that he was not solely to 
blame for the divorce. Essentially, the monologue is an attempt by the husband to 
console himself for his separation from his spouse. He tries to remind his distant 
wife, or to remind himself indirectly, that he did not lose his wealth because of irre- 
sponsible behaviour but because of his concern for his clan and his unfortunate kins- 
men. His being short of money now should not be an occasion for blame, but an 
additional reason for his wife to stand by him and support him in these difficult 
times. 

The second way to interpret the function of this monologue is to consider it as an 
association in the husband's mind after he has recalled his story with his divorced 
wife. It seems, as is shown later, that the husband in this poem is someone who is 
more bound up with the pre-Islamic pattern of life than the Islamic one. The story of 
the wife might have led him to conjure up further melancholy associations with the 


18 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 248-249. 

19 One may say that the woman in this poem is an imaginary character; the poet uses her as a 
means to reveal to his audience the way in which he used to live in the jahiliyya. This opinion 
is acceptable, but since it is impossible to prove or disprove it, we treat this woman, like all the 
characters in our texts, as a literary creation that only exists in the poem. 
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problem that caused the couple to divorce. He recalls his former life in the jahiliyya 
when he was very rich and when he could spend his time in the company of his fine 
friends playing maysir, a game now banned by Islam, to help the poor. By evoking 
such an association, the husband indirectly compares his past happy life and his 
present one, which is beset by sadness and misery. By this interpretation, the verses 
in question do not reflect any attempt at self-consolation but they are a further ex- 
pression and enlargement of the gloom by which the divorced spouse is tormented. 

Yet even if we do take these verses to be a self-consolation attempt, it apparently 
does not have much of an effect on the wretched man because his yearning is again 
aroused as soon as he sees the lightning in the sky. The force of the consolation part 
is reduced, or even negated, by the lightning-scene that immediately follows it 
[TbM1:21-27]. 

The lightning-scene in this poem is obscure and problematic. Unlike other texts 
considered in this book, it gives no distinct indication whom the protagonist longs 
for at that moment; is it Kubaysha, whose story is mentioned before this scene? Is it 
his far-off clan, to whom he dedicates the verses immediately after the lightning- 
scene [TbM1:28-39]? The sole clue in these verses is that the lightning gleams first 
over Ridam and Hadb, two places close to Suwaj, one of the old locations mentioned 
at the beginning of the poem, where Kubaysha once lived [TbM1:3].”° This may 
mean that the husband's longing is for Kubaysha herself, the woman with whom he 
is still connected despite the broken relationship. Here also, the protagonist stays 
awake all night watching the lightning; this is attested by the classical method ob- 


20 Ridam according to the Internet map (printed there as Ridam), lies about 144km/90mi north- 
west of Suwaj (the first is located at long. 42.42 E, lat. 26.24 N; the second is at long. 43.26 E, 
lat. 25.18 N); Hadb is the name of several places (some of which are mountains); the nearest of 
these is about 63 km /39 miles northeast of Ridam (long. 42.33 E, lat. 26.80 N). Neither the 
editor of the diwan of Ibn Mugbil nor the editor of the Muntahd t-talab mentions that Hadb and 
Ridam are place-names; both explain the lexical meanings of the two words. The former is said 
to be a plural of hadba which means a hill, and the latter is identified as a plural of radma, 
which means a big rock on the mountain; see Tamim b. Ubayy b. Mugqbil, Diwan Ibn Mugbil, 
ed. “Izzat Hasan (Dimashq: Wizarat ath-Thagafa wa-l-Irshad al-Qawmi, 1962), 31, cf. footnote 
21; Ibn Maymiin, Muntahd t-talab min ash‘ar al-‘arab, ed. Muhammad Nabil Tarifi (Bayrit: 
Dar Sadir, 1999), 1: 296; cf. footnote 3. It is evident, however, that Ibn Muqbil intends both 
these words to refer to actual places, since he indicates in his poem that both Hadb and Ridam 
are located south (dina) of a place called Ramman (when seen from the direction of Suwaj). 
This Ramman, as it turns out, appears on the aforementioned map north of the two other places 
in question (long. 39.56 E, lat. 29.94 N), though it is far, away, about 443 km /275 miles, from 
Hadb and about 499 km /310 miles from Ridam. Al-Bakri mentions the place Ridam, but does 
not specify its location; see al-Bakri, Mu‘jam m4 sta‘jam, 2: 250. Yaqit also fails to specify its 
location, though he does say that the place in the verse of Tamim is Rudam (with wu instead of i 
after the r). See Yaqit al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldan, 2: 789. Ridam is also the name of a 
mountain in the vicinity of Makka, but it is too far from the two places in question to be the 
Ridam in the poem. See al-Jam‘iyya |-Jughrafiyya s-Su‘tidiyya, Dalil al-mawagqi‘ al- 
Jughrafiyya bi-l-mamlaka |-‘arabiyya s-sit‘iidiyya li-mustakhdimi n-nizam al-‘alami li-tahdid 
al-mawagqi* (GPS) (ar-Riyad: Maktabat al-°Abikan, 1998), 261. 
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served in previous works, namely the description of the places where the rain has 
fallen as seen by the watcher the following morning and even the following noon 
(adha, azhara) |TbM1:23-24],. 

Unlike many of the previous texts, the lightning-scene here is followed by a long 
passage in which the husband's yearning intensifies as he remembers his own clan 
from which he is separated [TbM1:28-43]. These new memories seem to be only an 
outcome of the sad atmosphere into which he has sunk after recalling Kubaysha. The 
agony of the divorced husband, set off after his visiting the at/al and after observing 
the lightning, bring to mind other sad associations. In this case he recalls the past 
when he lived together with both Kubaysha and his lost tribe. 

We may note that these verses, at the end of the poem, deal with two significant 
issues: praise of the clan in which the couple lived, and self-glorification. The hus- 
band recalls the courage and the powerful spirit of his tribe [TbM1:28—35] and the 
drinking parties he enjoyed with his friends [TbM1:36-39]. He also recalls his past 
courage and the times when he was able to travel the fearful desert alone [TbM1:40- 
42]. These themes, as we have seen, are common to the poems of Chapter Three. 
The difference here is one of function. In this case these themes do not seem to 
operate as a source for self-consolation but as a means of expressing the unbearable 
sorrow of the lonesome husband, who has lost both wife and clan. 

The reason for the husband's separation from his tribe can perhaps be gauged 
from the biography of the poem's author, Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqbil. Although he 
converted to Islam, he was known for his opposition to the new way of life that the 
Prophet Muhammad had prescribed for his community. He railed against it because, 
in his opinion, it was the end of the old tribal society he had so much admired. Un- 
der the new law, he found himself a stranger in his own land, and he often expressed 
his longing for the old ways of the jahiliyya.”' Similarly, the husband in the present 
poem presumably longed for his kinsfolk, who had been forced to leave their en- 
campment and had dispersed across many different regions, within or beyond the 
Arabian Peninsula.” 


21 Ibn Sallam, Tabaqat fuhiil ash-shu‘ara’, 125; Ibn Rashiq, al-°Umda fi mahasin ash-shi‘r wa- 
adabih wa-naqdih, ed. “Abd al-Hamid Hindawi (Sayda, Bayrit: al-Maktaba I-°Asriyya, 2001), 
1: 269; Tamim b. Ubayy b. Mugbil, Diwan Ibn Mugbil, introduction, 11-14. 

22 The poet's biography includes a story about a woman named ad-Dahma’. She was the wife of 
his father, and after his father died, the son married her and loved her immensely. After 
converting to Islam, however, he was forced to divorce her, but still, he never forgot her. See 
Ibn Habib, Kitab al-Muhabbar, ed. Ilse Lichtenstaédter (Haydarabad ad-Dakkan: Matba‘at 
Jam‘iyyat Da’irat al-Ma‘arif al-“Uthmaniyya, 1942), 326, and Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqgbil, 
Diwan Ibn Mugbil, 6 in the introduction of the diwan. In the poem discussed above there is no 
evidence to prove that Kubaysha was another name for ad-Dahma’; it seems that the two names 
indicate two different women. 
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II. Lightning as an Expression of Longing for the Tribe, 
Family, and Home 


The tribe or the family also plays a key role in pre-Islamic and early Islamic poems 
that include the lightning-scene. The protagonist is for some reason far from his tribe 
and his kin but remembers them as soon as he sees the lightning gleaming in the sky. 
It sometimes sparkles over the clan's region, but at other times it gleams over other 
places that are in the same direction as the tribe's abode. In both cases nostalgia 
grows greater in the watcher, so he occasionally bursts into poetry in praise of his 
kinsfolk. In some of these poems a charge of infidelity to his tribe is made directly 
or indirectly against the central character, mainly because of his long absences. The 
lightning-scene here rebuffs such accusations: it speaks of the Bedouin's longing for 
his home and also serves to highlight his tribal loyalty. 

Twelve poems of this type are considered. Some of these texts are by early pre- 
Islamic poets, others by late pre-Islamic poets, and still others by mukhadram poets. 
The texts ascribed to early pre-Islamic poets are three in number: one by an un- 
known poet called ‘Amir b. Juwayn [‘bJ] of the Tayyi° tribe (no year of death is 
given), and two [ IQ2, IQ3] by Imru° al-Qays (d. before 550 A.D.). We have hardly 
any important biographical data about the former, although he is said to be earlier 
than the latter. 

Three poems are by the late pre-Islamic poets. Sezgin believes one of them to be 
a poet of Najd, namely Tufayl al-Ghanawi [TGh], born in the first half of the sixth 
century (520 A.D.) but he lived for a long while, until shortly before the Hijra (d. 
after 608 A.D.). Tufayl's tribe had some abodes and pastures in the eastern part of 
the Arabian Peninsula, near al-Yamama (see the analysis of the poem). The other 
two poets were considered poets of al-Hira. The first of these is Abii Qurdtida t-Ta°r 
[aQT], whose year of death is not given but who lived during the reign of Qabis, 
king of al-Hira (569 to 579 A.D). The second one is the Christian ‘Adi b. Zayd, a 
contemporary of Abt Qurdiida (550-600 A.D.). A fourth poet, who is also consid- 
ered by some scholars as a late pre-Islamic poet, is “lyad b. Kunayz ad-Dabbi [“bK]. 
Although there are no available biographical data, some indications in his poem 
discussed below imply that he might have lived into the early years of Islam. It is 
thus difficult to determine exactly if he is a purely pre-Islamic or a mukhadram poet. 
Sezgin regards him also as a Najdi poet. 

The other five poets are mukhadram poets, most of whom died during the 
Umayyad caliphate. The earliest one who can be considered is “Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, 
a Yemenite poet who was born in the first half of the sixth century (ca. 547 A.D.) 
and died about twenty years after the hijra (ca. 21/641). “Amr is the sole poet of al- 
Yaman in our corpus who composed a gasida including a lightning-scene. Another 
poet of this group is Labid b. Rabi‘a [LbR2] who was born somewhat later (ca. 560 
A.D.) and died four decades after the Hijra (ca. 40-42/660-662). A third is the 
mukhadram Nahshal b. Harri of the Nahshal tribe [NbH]. It seems through his poem 
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that his tribe's abodes were in or near al-“Iraq.The year of his birth is unknown, but 
he is thought to have died at the beginning of the Umayyad reign (ca. 45/665). The 
last two poets here are Tamim b. Ubayy b. Mugqbil [TbM2] (d. after 35/656 or even 
shortly after 70/690) and an-Nabigha 1-Ja‘di [NJ] (d. before 64/683). Sezgin regards 
the three poets, Labid, Tamim, and an-Nabigha, as Najdi poets; however, Nahshal is 
deemed to have lived in the region of al-Yamama in the eastern part of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Like the Yemenite poetry, here too the poetry of the eastern part of the 
peninsula, especially al-Yamama, is quite inconsistent regarding the lightning-scene. 
Apart from Nahshal, who is considered an “eastern Arabian poet”, only two other 
poets of that region have poems with this scene. The first is al-A°sha, who was born 
in al-Yamama but spent part of his life in al-Hira and therefore is considered by 
Sezgin an al-Hira poet; the other is Tufayl al-Ghanawi, whose tribe had some pas- 
tures and abodes in the eastern part of the peninsula. But he seems to have spent 
some of his life in Najd and therefore is considered by Sezgin a Najdi poet. No pre- 
cise explanation for the general absence of the lightning-scene seems possible, al- 
though a suggestion was made previously (Chapter Three, pp. 38-39). 


“Amir b. Juwayn (a jahili poet, no date of death is given) 


‘Amir b. Juwayn was a poet of the Tayyi° tribe, of the Jarm clan. He is considered 
one of the mu‘ammariin, the long-lived poets. He might have been a contemporary 
jahili of Imru’ al-Qays or even earlier.”* In his poem he combines the themes of love 
and loyalty. 

The lover had an amorous affair with a woman called Hind, but she has since 
gone off with her tribe and left him. Some time later he returns to the desolate en- 
campment, and it makes him feel sad and lonely [°bJ:1—6]. The lover then recalls 
other women with whom he had happy relationships and from whom he was sepa- 
rated, apparently because of the women's departure with their tribes [“bJ:7—8]: 


wa-‘aribin ghayri fahishatin 
gad malaktu shukraha hiqaba 


thumma Glat la tukallimuna 
kullu hayyin mu‘qibun ‘uqaba 


23 Abt Hatim as-Sijistant (d. 254/868) mentions that he lived for 200 years, see Kitab al- 
Mu‘ammarin (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1899), 43; Ibn Maymiin, Muntahd t-talab, 9: 63, cf. footnote 
1; Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 209. The poem is also ascribed to another 
jahili poet of the same Jarm, called ‘Abd ‘Amr b. “Ammar al-Jarmi. See Ibn Maymin, 
Muntaha t-talab, 9: 63. About “Abd ‘Amr, see Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 
2):175. 
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[And how many women” I had her thanksgiving for some period; After- 
wards, she (or: such a woman) stopped talking to me. Every person leaves 
traces (perhaps alluding to the fact that every beloved will once depart and 
leave traces behind her; the traces may be her atlal)] 


These two verses seem to function as a consolation attempt. The lover seems to 
be trying to recover his spirits by convincing himself that his separation from Hind 
is normal and should not make him so gloomy. He realizes that it is quite impossible 
to have a stable relationship with any Bedouin woman, whose tribe always wanders 
from place to place. 

Other self-consolation attempts appear in the following verses of the poem. 
Some are conventional, recalling the lover's glorious past and his courage on the 
battlefield [“bJ:9-13]. Of interest is the protagonist's mention of his past visits to 
“Ubayd, one of his kinsmen in Syria (Hawran). The two of them scanned the broad 
landscape to see if any departing clans might be passing that way. The lover recalls 
an incident in which he noticed a certain camel train and immediately pointed it out 
to his companion. Travelling with the train were a group of beautifully adorned 
women [°bJ:14—21]: 


wa-‘ald l-ahdaji mughzilatun 
yabtadirna d-durra wa-dh-dhahaba [°bJ:21] 


[Upon the howdahs of the women, (rode) she-gazelles having young ones and 
wearing pearls and gold.] 


Although the lover does not specifically say how such a memory could help to 
console him for the loss of Hind, one may perhaps infer that he customarily waited 
for women travellers. They would be leading their camels at the rear of the camel 
train and would be separate from the men. As soon as he saw such a group, he might 
follow them and try to make contact with one of the charming ladies. This kind of 
story is unique in classical Arabic poetry. If this interpretation is correct, it would 
constitute an rare attempt by the protagonist to show off his past amorous adven- 
tures. Instead of telling us that he used to visit a maiden at night, as other poets nor- 
mally would, he intimates that he was able to make such a contact with strange 
women whom he had never seen before, and perhaps make love to them while they 
were journeying with their tribe. 

Three lines follow the self-consolation unit in which the lover praises the might 
of his tribe, and indirectly expresses his pride at being one of its members [“bJ:22- 
24]. This sudden transition from a love story to the praise of the tribe, without any 
connection between the two themes, is not found in any of our other texts. The poem 


24 The Word “arib used in the verse has many meanings. One of them indicates a woman who is 
obedient to her husband, another one indicates a woman who laughs a great deal. See Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon, 5: 1994. It seems that the second meaning is the intended one in this 
verse. 
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might have been carelessly composed, but it is also possible that some of the lines of 
the original version have been lost. In support of the latter supposition is the fact that 
the surviving version of the text exists only in the Muntaha t-talab of Ibn Maymtn 
(d. after 589/1193) and this, apparently, is a problematic source for classical Arabic 
poems, especially the jahili ones.” Be that as it may, this praise has one function in 
particular: to show that the protagonist appreciates and loves his kinsfolk. The light- 
ning-scene that follows supports this conclusion. 

The lightning-scene is positioned near the end of the poem [°bJ:25—30]. In it, the 
lover says that he spent all night observing the lightning, and to prove this, he de- 
scribes in detail the clouds, the wind, and the rain he observed that day [‘bJ:25—28]. 
At the end of the scene, he expresses the wish that abundant rain should fall on the 
dwellings of his two clans, Jarm and Thu“al [“bJ :29-30].”° 

It is hard to ascertain whether or not the sight of the lightning, as he avers, 
sparked his feelings of melancholy. He appears to mention it only so as to refute 
accusations of indifference that were made against him by his kinsfolk. According to 
them the poems were composed in their honour as a kind of compliment, but they do 
not reveal his true feelings. By praying for rain to water their pastures, and also by 
asserting that he was born into the best clan of the Tyyyi? tribe [“bJ:31—32], he tries 
to convince them that he is closely bound to his tribe, and that his poetry reveals his 
deepest convictions; he attempts to confirm his loyalty: 


fa-litar‘ahu bani Thu‘alin 
wa-liyasqi naw’ uhu I-“ushuba 


wa-bani Jarmin wa-in za‘ami 
anna shi‘rt kana mu’ tashiba 


innani ghayra lladhi za‘amii 
wasitun fi Tayyi’in nasaba [°bJ:29-30] 


{I wish for) the Thu‘al green pastures; and (I pray that) the rain-bringing 
constellation will water (their) herbage; (I wish it also for) the Jarm, though 


25 The texts of the poems in the Muntahd often differ from those in the poets' diwans. The differ- 
ences may be slight, for example, the exchange of one word for another. But sometimes they 
are significant, such as a change in the order of the verses and/or the omission of some verses. 
See, for example, the comment on the poem of Humayd b. Thawr in Chapter Three, foot- 
note 94. See also the discussion of the poem of “Iyad b. Kunayz (pp. 132-134). The reason for 
such differences is not clear. The editor of the book points out this fact, but he assumes, with- 
out giving any evidence, that “all” the diwans of Ancient Arabic poetry are incorrect and 
replete with “errors and mistakes” (tashifat and tahrifat), except the book of Muntahd t-talab 
which seems to be the most accurate source of this poetry. See Ibn Maymiin, Muntahda t-talab, 
10. Comparison of the poems in the Muntahda with their counterparts in the diwans shows that 
this statement by the editor seems to be unreliable. 

26 Both Thu‘al and Jarm are branches of ‘Amr b. al-Ghawth b. Tayyi’, see Kahhala, Mu‘jam 
gaba’il al-‘arab al-qadima wa-l-haditha (Bayrit: Dar al-‘Im li-l-Malayin, 1968), 1: 142, 182. 
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they say my poetry's false. I am — contrary to what they claim — (a man) who 
belongs to the best clan in the Tayyi° race.] 


Imru? al-Qays (d. before 550 A.D.) 


As opposed to the beloved and the wife in previous poems, the sister may be the 
object of the lightning watcher's yearning. This occurs explicitly in the dadiyya of 
Imru?° al-Qays [IQ2], a poem also ascribed to the ancient jahilz Abi Du’ad al-Iyadt 
who was a poet of al-Hira (480-540 or 550 A.D.).”7 The brother indicates that he has 
left his encampment for reasons unknown, and is wandering with his companions 
somewhere in the Arabian Peninsula. His destination is unknown. The companions 
rest the night before or after they arrive at their destination, but the brother stays 
awake, watching the lightning illuminating the darkness [IQ2:4]. 

The lightning-scene, which has eight verses, accounts for more than one third of 
the whole poem and is set at the beginning of the gastda [IQ2:1-8]. This large pro- 
portion of verses and their position as an opening part impart a significant function 
to the lightning-scene in the text. It becomes a guideline for the reader, who can see 
the chief purpose of the poem from the very beginning. The lightning-scene imme- 
diately introduces the reader to the protagonist's gloomy mood and personal suffer- 
ing. As for content, this lightning-scene does not differ from others in the texts seen 
earlier. The man begs one of his comrade to help him endure his despair, the grief 
that has arisen after he sees the lightning [IQ2:1].7* He also describes the lightning 
[1Q2:2—3] and mentions the flooded places he saw the next day (adha) [IQ2:5—7]. 

Of special significance is the last verse of the scene, which offers the only real 
explanation for the watcher's sorrow: 


fa-asq@ bi-hi ukhtt Da‘tfata idh na’at 
wa-idh ba‘uda I-mazaru ghayra |-qaridi [1Q2:8] 


[By means of it (the rain), I send water to my sister Da‘ifa, now that she is far 
away; her dwelling is so distant; there is also the poetry (I compose for her).] 


Here the lightning (and the rain) is a means used by the brother to express his 
feelings for his distant sister, who is called Da‘ifa. The only way the two can make 


27 According to Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 167. On the ascription of the 
poem to Abi Du’ad, see Imru® al-Qays, Diwan Imri’ a-Qays, ed. Muhammad Abi 1-Fadl 
Ibrahim (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1969), 72. 

28 The commentator interprets the phrase “a ‘inn?’ in the verse as a request from the brother to his 
companion to help him locate the precise place where the lightning is shining; see ibid. This 
interpretation is also possible. The verse in question is: 

a‘inni ‘ala bargin arahu wamidi 

yudi’u habiyyan fi shamarikha bidi 
[Help me (to locate or to endure) the sparkling lightning which I see illuminating a 
mass of white-tipped clouds. ] 
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contact is through the stormy elements. The brother knows that the poem he is com- 
posing will, some day, reach his sister, and from it she will learn of his feelings for 
her. If the lightning really does reach her dwelling, as the brother hopes, it will be 
his gift to her, the only gift he can send. 

The verses that follow the lightning-scene have one of two contradictory func- 
tions. According to the first, they may form the self-consolation unit. The brother 
resorts to the classical motifs to console himself: he recalls his past courage [IQ2:9- 
13] and his bygone adventures when hunting [IQ2:14—20]. This kind of self-conso- 
lation, which recalls the past, tells us that the man has grown old or has become too 
sick to perform such glorious deeds any more. The reason, however, for recalling the 
past courage may be because this feature is the counterpart of his present miserable 
situation. He is perhaps attempting to convince himself that although he is in a bad 
state today, nonetheless, he should not be angry, since he had already enjoyed life in 
the past. In contrast to this function, the same verses may be conceived as a motive 
that increases the protagonist's sufferings. By recalling his wealth in the past, he 
perhaps intends to compare it to his miserable condition today and, consequently, 
this may be conceived as an attempt on his part to mourn the situation in which he 
finds himself today. 

The last two lines of the poem [I[Q2:21—22] might be a hint at the brother's 
physical condition and material circumstances. He describes “the rich person” who 
has many camels (dhii l-adhwad) and at the same time has become muhrad, that is, 
very sick or old * — one who is close to death. This person may be the brother him- 
self who, because of his advanced age and sickness, is unable to visit his sister. 

This new information in the closure may contradict what we have previously 
been told about the brother. He stated in his own words that at the time when he 
watched the lightning he was wandering with his companions somewhere. The dis- 
crepancy between what we are told at the beginning and at the end is possibly ex- 
plained in one of two ways. First, his illness came on suddenly and unexpectedly 
during the trip. He knew or felt that some evil was going to overtake him, and at the 
moment of realization his thoughts turned to his beloved sister. Alternatively, the 
journey had not taken him far from his own encampment, but his sister lived at a 
great distance, perhaps in the encampment of her husband's tribe. The brother, who 
was quite old and wanted to see his sister, realized that he could not travel such a 
long distance and so became very sad when he saw the lightning. The gloomy at- 
mosphere at the end of the poem recalls the same atmosphere described during the 
lightning-scene at the beginning. This stylistic feature of closing the poem in the 
same way as it begins indicates that the self-consolation section in the middle of the 
poem has not accomplished its purpose because it has failed to relieve his sorrows 
and did not enable him to forget them. 


29 Ibn Sidah, al-Muhkam wa-l-muhit al-a‘zam, 3: 124; Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, 2: 836; al- 
Fayrizabadi, al-Qamus al-muhit, 2: 500-501; az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis, 10: 35; Lane, An Arabic- 
English Lexicon, 1: 548. 
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Another poem in the diwan of Imru° al-Qays which includes the lightning-scene 
is the daliyya attributed to him [IQ3]. This poem is classified with other poems con- 
sidered shi‘r manhual, namely forgeries attributed to Imru° al-Qays. It is impossible 
to show whether this poem was really composed by Imru° al-Qays or was indeed a 
forgery. 

The protagonist here leaves his tribe for an undisclosed reason and travels to an 
unspecified destination. He recalls Hind, his previous beloved, from whom he was 
separated long ago. His associations conjure up before him the life he shared with 
Hind. He also remembers his previous happy life that he enjoyed in the past. He has 
fond memories of his hunting expeditions, his wine-drinking sessions with his 
friends, and the singing of women singers, as well as those days when he would 
dally with beautiful maidens and make them fall in love with him [IQ3:1-—5]. 

The protagonist reminds himself that this past life of enjoyment is over, never to 
return [IQ3:1]. This is because the protagonist himself has decided to abandon such 
pleasures and will not attempt to partake of them again [IQ3:5]. The reason for such 
a decision is given in verse 6: it is the calamities of the dahr that torment him and 
prevent him from pursuing women, wine, and the hunt [[Q3:6]. These calamities are 
not defined in the poem, but some light can be shed on them through the protagon- 
ist's self-consolation attempt [[Q3:7—11] in which he reminds himself of his poverty 
and his relationship with Qaysar, the Byzantine emperor. He mentions that he was a 
friend of Qaysar, who devoted a great deal of attention to him, and he also boasts of 
his past ability to fight on the battlefield. And in those days he could get whatever he 
wanted. Throughout the self-consolation part it comes across clearly that he is weak 
now, that his relationship with the Byzantine emperor no longer exists, and that he 
cannot take part in any war against his enemies. What is unclear here is that nothing 
is known about the cause of the protagonist's present weakness. It might be bodily — 
perhaps old age or illness. If we read this poem in light of the prose khabar about 
Imru° al-Qays himself, the emir whose father was assassinated, and who asked in 
vain for the help of Qaysar to avenge his father's death, we can find in the poem an 
allusion to the poor relationship between the Qaysar and the protagonist. This has 
weakened him physically, so that he cannot wage any war against his enemies as he 
once could before the relationship went wrong, or perhaps before the assassination 
of his father. 

Immediately after these recollections the protagonist mentions his observation of 
the lightning flashes [IQ3:12]. He watches the lightning during the evening, de- 
scribes its continuing glow and its rich rain [1Q3:12—15]. It is apparent through the 
text that the lightning-scene functions as an expression of the longing of the pro- 
tagonist for a certain tribe which is the Tayyi° tribe. That is why he begs the rain to 
fall on the encampment of that part of the tribe that lives in Nakhla and on the two 
mountains of the Tayyi° tribe [[Q3:16]: 


saqaytu bi-hi jabalay Tayyi’in 
wa-hayyan bi-nakhlata min-na harida 
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[I prayed for water to fall on the two mountains of the Tayyi°® and on one of 
our clans in Nakhla which is separated from us.] 


After the lightning-scene, the protagonist sends a message to the Tayyi° tribe to 
fight mightily and without mercy on the field of battle. He goes on to praise the 
excellent fighting quality of the Tayyi° tribesmen, and also their generosity [IQ3:17- 
20]. Here too the function of this part, which concerns the message conveyed to that 
tribe and the praise of its power and generosity, is obscure. But an explanation may 
once again emerge from the aforementioned prose khabar on Imru° al-Qays. It is not 
unlikely that through such a message and such praise the emir-protagonist requests 
the aid of the Tayyi° tribe against his father's assassins. In light of such an assump- 
tion, the previous parts of the poem, in which the protagonist expresses his weakness 
and his present miserable condition, has a function in common with his break with 
Qaysar. It is to win the sympathy of the Tayyi? tribe, which will consequently offer 
to help him in his quest for revenge. The lightning-scene in which he expresses his 
longing for that tribe may have an additional function which is to show to the Tayyi° 
tribe that he cares for it, and consequently he may be able to convince it to offer him 
its aid. 


Tufayl al-Ghanawi (520- after 608)°° 


The poem by Tufayl al-Ghanawi [TGh] begins with twelve verses in which the pro- 
tagonist is presented as a lover who has lost his beloved because of the departure of 
her tribe. The way in which he describes her departure is most interesting, and ap- 
parently unique. Unlike many other lovers in Ancient Arabic poetry, here the lover 
does not mention the camel train at the moment of its real departure; instead he is 
portrayed when he is with a companion, called Harrad [TGh:3], at an unknown 
place. These verses, in which the protagonist imagines to himself that he sees the 
beloved departing, function as an expression of his unhappy psychological situation 
that tormented him at that moment. He gazes towards Jafn Yabanbam, a wadi on the 
pilgrims’ route to Makka from San‘a? in the southwest region of the Arabian Penin- 
sula,*! and notices faint lightning (barg mughayyam: weak lightning without rain, or 
lightning in the clouds) in that place. He immediately thinks that the gleam is not 
lightning at all, but the sheen of the white wrist of his beloved, which appeared to 


30 Ibn Maymitn, Muntahd t-talab, 2: 210. 

31 The name Jafn Yabanbam (literally the Jafn of Yabanbam) seems to be a compound of two 
different place-names. The first, Jafn, is a place near at-Ta°if: see Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam 
al-buldan, 2: 93. The second, Yabanbam, a wadi between San‘a’ and Makka: see al-Hamdani, 
Sifat jaztrat al-‘arab, ed. Muhammad b. ‘Ali 1-Akwa* al-Hiwali (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 
1974), 454 (cf. the urjiiza by Ahmad b. ‘Isa r-Rada‘i); Abt Ishaq al-Harbi, Kitab al-Manasik, 
ed. Hamad al-Jasir (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1969), 644. Jafn was apparently so close to 
Wadi Yabanbam that it was combined with it in this poem. 
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him suddenly, and just as suddenly disappeared. He imagines that he really saw the 
beloved and her travelling train, which moved rapidly across before his eyes 
[TGh:8; 10]. 

However, we know nothing about the relationship of the lover and his imagined 
beloved. All we do know is that she was a very beautiful virgin (kharida) of a noble 
family [TGh:10—12]. Since Jafn Yabanbam was on the pilgrim route, the beloved 
could have been a Yemenite whom the lover saw during the pilgrimage and with 
whom he fell in love, as was the case in the gG@fiyya of Khufaf b. Nudba [KhbN1]. 
The protagonist's description of the beloved as a virgin who sleeps deeply at night, 
and who does not wake early in the morning, as the women of base-born families 
would, indicates that he is speaking of a woman whom he knows well. It may possi- 
bly that he had the time to obtain some information about her before the pilgrimage 
was over. Consequently, Jafn Yabanbam would not be the place near which the 
beloved lived, but merely the place the lover was gazing at, and where he imagined 
his beloved's camel train to be. The reason for imagining the beloved specifically 
there and nowhere else seems to be because of his sojourn in a place where he was 
able to gaze at Jafn Yabanbam and see the lightning glowing over it. 

The question, however, should be about the place from which the lover gazed 
towards Jafn Yabanbam; and also why he was distant from his tribe and his beloved. 
No clear-cut answer is possible since the lover gives no definite information about 
the matter. Still, an examination of some verses in the text might suggest an answer. 
Jafn Yabanbam, at which the lover was gazing, was, as noted, a wadi on the pil- 
grims' road between Makka and al-Yaman. When the lover praises his tribe's mares, 
he compares them to great rocks that hurtle precipitously from Mount Yalamlam 
[TGh:30]. Why the lover chooses this mountain specifically for his simile is not 
known. One supposition might be that the lover, when recalling his tribe and its 
horses, was at a place where this mountain was visible. If this was indeed the case, 
one can assume that the lover was fairly close to Makka, since Yalamlam is a 
mountain two nights distant from Makka, where close by, pilgrims from San‘a’ to 
Makka used to pass.*” Such a conjecture seems not unlikely, since it accords with 
what was said above about the lover being at a place from which he was able to gaze 
towards Jafn Yabanbam. 

Another clue lies in verse 19 of the poem, where, as detailed below, the lover in- 
dicates that he is now in the end of a pilgrimage period (shuhir al-muhrimin, lit. the 
pilgrims’ months, 1.e., dha I-qga‘da and dha |-Hajja). This information would match 
the two assumptions just made. The lover was on his way from Makka, apparently 
having completed his pilgrimage, journeying to another place, perhaps his tribe's 
abode. This poem may well express such feelings of the pilgrim-lover for his de- 
parted beloved, whose apparition he sees in the nearby places, and also, as shown 
below, for his tribe's abode. To verify his vision — the sight of his beloved's camel 
train — the lover asks his companion whether he also sees it. The companion denies 


32 Ibid., 646. 
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seeing it, and states that there was nothing there but the gleam of real lightning 
[TGh:4—5]. The lover is not convinced, and he swears that he did see the train; he 
even describes the howdahs that he saw and his beloved among the travellers 
[TGh:6-12]: 


‘aritbun ka-anna sh-shamsa tahta qina‘iha 
idha btasamat aw sGfiran lam tabassami [TGh:11] 


[A shy beauty, (whose face is bright) as if the sun were shining beneath her 
veil when she smiles; nay, it appears so when she throws back her veil and 
does not smile]? 


However, these verses show even more the unhappy situation from which he suf- 
fers. The description of the mirage of the train and the beloved is followed by the 
lightning-scene. The poem gives no definite indication with whom or to what the 
lightning is connected. The information that under the lightning the watcher sees 
something that resembles tamarisks (athl) [TGh:13] can in some way be interpreted 
as an indication of the caravan of the beloved's tribe; this kind of tree is known 
through the mu‘allaqa of Labid to allude to a departed tribe. In that poem the lover 
is portrayed staring at the departing train of Nawar, his beloved, until it is so far 
away that the camels and the howdahs seem to assume the shape of tiny tamarisks.** 
The verse in question in the poem of Tufayl reads: 


a-sahi tara barqan urika wamidahu 
yudt’u sanahu siiga athlin murakkami 


[Companion! Dost thou see a flash of lightning over there? Its flare illumi- 
nates the stems of tamarisks growing in clusters. ] 


In this sense, the lightning might be read as a means to evoke the lover's longing 
for that woman. It may be conceived as a continuation of the gleam mentioned 
above: that of the wrist of the unnamed beloved. That is, the lover might have con- 
tinued to sink deep into his imagination, trying to convince himself, and his com- 
panion also, that he really does see the distant train travelling in the night and illu- 
minated from time to time by the real flash of the lightning that both have observed. 

Yet despite this hint in the verse, the lightning was apparently not connected 
with the beloved, but with the lover's own abode, where he normally lived with his 
tribe. This assumption is supported by the places named in the lightning-scene and 
in other parts in the poem. In the verses of the lightning-scene the rain of that light- 
ning pours down on the area between al-Aflaj and Samsam [TGh:14]. The first of 


33 See the translation in Tufayl al-Ghanawi, The Poems of Tufail Ibn ‘Awf al-Ghanawi and at- 
Tirimmah Ibn Hakim at-Ta’i, ed. and trans. F. Krenkow (London: Luzac & Co., 1927), 17. All 
the following translations are quoted from the same source with some modifications. 

34 Verse no. 15 of his mu‘allaqa, metre kamil, in Labid b. Rabi‘a, Sharh diwan Labid b. Rabi‘a I- 
‘Amiri, ed. Ihsan ° Abbas (al-Kuwayt: at-Turath al-°Arabi, 1962), 301. 
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these is in al-Yamama, located in the eastern part of the Arabian Peninsula.” Yaqit 
al-Hamawi describes it as a place abundant with palm trees and water sources. Sam- 
sam, on the other hand, is a name for several places.*° One is in the al-Bahrayn re- 
gion in the eastern part of the Arabian Peninsula;*’ another is south of al-Yamama, 
near al-Aflaj.** Although Samsam's geographical location cannot be ascertained for 
sure, it would be either north or west of al-Aflaj, since it is defined in the poem as 
leftwards (aysar) of al-Aflaj. However, both Samsam and al-Aflaj had two water 
places belonging to the Ghaniyy, the tribe of Tufayl, the poet himself.” 

The lover names two more places, Jadtid and Bunyan (Al-Hamdani [d. 334/945] 
reads Bunyan as Tabnan) [TGh:17-18], which are not connected with the lightning- 
scene. As we shall see later, they are the places near which the lover's camels are 
pastured. The first is a water source north of Wadi Falj and east of the place known 
as Hazn bani Yarbi’,”” in the northeast of the Arabian Peninsula, not very far from 
al-Yamama. The site of the second place is not known, although in the poem it is 
also said to be a water source, and could be close to Jadiid. In sum, the places men- 
tioned in the lightning-scene and the pastures of the lover's camels are located in the 
same region or in the same direction. Moreover, these two watering places are 
known to have belonged to Ghaniyy, the tribe of the poet. Assuming that the pro- 
tagonist in this poem is the poet himself, we may conclude that Tufayl is expressing, 
through the lightning-scene, his longing for his tribe or his tribe's abode. Even if we 
do not make such a connection, the lightning-scene in this poem is more likely an 
expression of the lover's longing for his abode than for his beloved, because the four 
places are located in the same area. 

A tale of camels is told after the lightning-scene. Here the lover focuses his 
thoughts on his she-camels then pasturing near the two water places just mentioned. 
His recalling of the camels should be interpreted in light of the lightning-scene. It 
seems that both these verses and the lightning have the same function which is to 
reveal the longing of the protagonist for his tribe. The sight of the lightning is appar- 
ently what has caused him to think of certain things connected with his distant 
abode; in this case he thinks of his herd, and as shown below, of his kinsfolk. The 


35 Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam, 3: 280; Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, 3: 908-909. 

36 Al-Jasir, al-Mu‘jam al-jughrafi li-l-bilad al-‘arabiyya s-su‘idiyya: al-mintaqa sh-shargiyya 
(al-Bahrayn qadiman) (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1979-1981), 2: 870-872. 

37 Yaqit al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, 3: 139. 

38 Al-Hamdani, Sifat jaztrat al-‘arab, 325. Against this opinion, al-Jasir asserts that this place in 
the poem of Tufayl is not close to Falj but very far from it; the point of naming this place is to 
show that the rain covered extensive areas in Arabia. al-Mu‘jam al-jughrafi li-l-bildd al- 
‘arabiyya s-su‘idiyya: al-mintaga sh-shargiyya (al-Bahrayn qadiman), 872. 

39 See al-Hamdani, Sifat jazirat al-‘arab, 290. 

40 About Wadi Falj see Chapter Three, footnote 62; Hazn bani Yarbii‘ today is a place called as- 
Sulb. See Ibn “Abdallah al-Isfahani, Bildd al-‘arab, eds. Hamad al-Jasir and Salih al-° Ali (ar- 
Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1968), 102, cf. footnote 2; it is located between al-Bahrayn and al- 
Yamama; see al-Jasir, al-Mu‘jam al-jughrafi li-l-bilad al-‘arabiyya s-su‘iidiyya: al-mintaqa 
sh-sharqiyya (al-Bahrayn qadiman), 3: 982. 
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lover imagines that his camels, which have spent a whole year in their remote and 
isolated pastures, seeing no one except their two camel herdsmen [TGh:22-24], are 
now weary of the water of Jadtid and Bunyan, and they might be longing for the 
hiyad [TGh:17-18]. The word hiydd linguistically means water-troughs or tanks for 
beasts, which are generally positioned near wells and built of stones cemented and 
plastered with mud.*' The hiydd are man-made, contrary to the natural water places 
such as those in Jadiid and Bunyan. Here the lover apparently signifies that the cam- 
els are anxious now to return to the tribe's dwelling place instead of being in an 
isolated place far from people. The lover's thoughts ignite his imagination as to how 
the she-camels are acting with the noble he-camel, which is in their company. At 
this time of year, after the holy months (shuhar al-muhrimin) have passed, it is un- 
doubtedly trying to mate with them, but they evade its efforts [TGh: 19-21, 25]. 
Having called the camels to mind, the lover boasts about them [TGh:20-21; 25— 
27]. This in turn causes him to recall his own kinsfolk and to boast about them too. 
He explains that these noble animals were his share of the booty that the brave war- 
riors of his folk took through their many wars against their enemies [TGh:28-33]: 


ghanimna abaha thumma ahraza naslaha 
dirabu I-‘ida bi-l-mashrafiyyi |-musammimi 


wa-kulli / wa-kullu fatan yardt ila l-harbi mu‘laman 
idha thawwaba d-da‘t wa-ajrada sildimi [TGh:28-29] 


[We brought their father back as booty, then guarded their stock with strokes 
upon the enemies, inflicted with deep-slashing Mashrafi swords; and (with) 
young men that spring forward to the battle, marked by a distinguishing sign 
when the crier calls (the warriors) to assemble, and with short-haired tall 
steeds. ] 


The exact function of praising the kinsfolk and also the herd in Tufayl's poem is 
not certain. Two possibilities come to mind. Firstly, by reminding himself that he 
has such wonderful kinsfolk and such a noble herd, the lover may well be comfort- 
ing himself for his pain and longing, exactly like other poets in some of the previous 
texts. The difference is that in this poem the lover's longing is centred on his abode 
and his tribe, not on his beloved or his wife. Secondly, the praise might simply be 
because the lover is so closely attached to his kinsfolk and his camels alike. His deep 
love for both has led him, consciously or not, to boast about them. 


41 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 670. 
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Abu Qurdida t-Ta’t (Jahili, no date of death is given)” 


Abii Qurdiida was a panegyrist of the Lakhmid dynasty in al-Hira in al-“Irag.”* His 
qGfiyya [aQT] is similar in some respects to the texts concerning divorce in Section I 
of this chapter. But the couple in this poem do not divorce and the lightning-scene 
does not express longing for a distant spouse, but expresses instead the husband's 
love and yearning for his own tribe. 

The cause of the quarrel is presented as the opening part of the poem [aQT:1-5]. 
The wife is unhappy about the behaviour of the husband who apparently would 
leave his home for long spells to visit al-“Iraq. As in the texts of Section I, the dis- 
pute between the couple occurs during the night [aQT:1]. Kubaysha begs her hus- 
band to divorce her on the eve of yet another stay in al-“Iraq. She says that she can- 
not bear his constant absences, nor can she understand his interest in visiting that 
country. She even doubts that there is any good reason for his trips and asks him 
sarcastically if while he is there he meets King Qabis: 


tusa’ilunt tallati hal laqt- 
ta Qabiisa fima atayta I-‘Traga [aQt:5] 


[My beautiful wife asks me, “Have you ever met Qabitis when you visited al- 
“Traq?’’] 


He apparently simply ignores her distress, and he neither grants the divorce nor 
cancels his trip. Early the next morning, in a final attempt to hold him back, Kubay- 
sha sets about tempting him with her body, unveiling her hip (kashh), her thigh, her 
shank, and her lovely perfumed hair, and she offers him her sweet mouth with beau- 
tiful white teeth to kiss [aQT:2-4]: 


wa-qamat turika ghadata r-rahi 
li kashhan latifan wa-fakhdhan wa-saqG [aQT:2] 


[She began to show you, at the day of the departure, a slender hip, and a 
thigh, and a shank] 


However, one might interpret the phrase gaddata r-rahili (on the morning of the 
departure) as an indication of divorce. Here the departure might be not of the hus- 
band but that of Kubaysha herself. This is a possible interpretation considering that 
the first hemistich is used by another poet called Rabi‘a b. Maqrtm, a mukhadram 
poet, to describe the departure of his beloved with her tribe: 


42 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 177. 

43 Ibn Maymin says that Abt Qurdiida in his poem praises al-Mundhir (son of Ma? as-Sama’, d. 
554 A.D.): see Ibn Maymiin, Muntahd t-talab, 8: 402. This statement seems incorrect, as the 
patron who is addressed in the poem is Qabiis, son of al-Mundhir, who ruled between 569 and 
579 A.D. according to °Ali, al-Mufassal fi tarikh al-‘arab qabla |-islam, (Bayrit: Dar al-“Ilm 
li-l-Malayin; Baghdad: Maktabat an-Nahda, 1968-1973), 3:239, 259. 
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gamat turika ghadata |-bayni munsadilan 
takhdluhu fawqa matnayha |-‘andaqida 


[She began to show you, on the morning of the departure, long hair, you 
might think (if you see it), on her two hips, clusters (of dates) ]“* 


Nevertheless, in Abi Qurdiida's poem the departure should still be ascribed to 
the husband rather than the wife since he states, as we shall see, that he has left the 
abode of his tribe. Her bountiful charms do not seem to be enough to keep her hus- 
band from taking his trip. He answers her derogatory question about King Qabis. 
Yes, he says, he has met the king — not in his palace but in a very respectable place. 
He has met him with a host of soldiers, horsemen, and horses, on his way to fight his 
enemies; he even exchanged greetings with him [aQt:6-10]. In verses 11-15 the 
husband praises the king and describes his Herculean frame and his courage and 
generosity. Yet it is not clear from the text when the husband gave his wife such an 
answer; it might have been just before he left home or even on the night of the quar- 
rel. His answer, furthermore, might not have been directed to the wife, but may have 
been spoken after he left, as a monologue addressed to his absent wife. 

The lightning-scene follows the praise of the king [aQT:16—26]; this makes it 
clear that the husband has already left his wife and started his journey. The sight of 
the lightning causes him to think about the far-off encampment of his tribe. Evi- 
dently, having travelled a long distance he sees the lightning and suddenly feels a 
yearning for his home. In this lightning-scene, unlike those discussed in foregoing 
texts, the observer does not imply that he was unable to sleep after he saw the light- 
ning. Instead, he expresses his longing by praying for the rain to fall upon the en- 
campment of his tribe, the Tayyi°. Aja° is one of the two famous mountains be- 
longing to that tribe. He beseeches the rain to pour down on it for three days and 
three nights, and he hopes that the rain will spread as far as a mountain known as 
Salma,” which belongs to the same tribe. At the end of this scene the melancholy 
observer expresses a strong desire that the rain should not go as far as Syria (ash- 
Sham) or al-“Traq: 


saqaytu bi-hi jabalay Tayyi’in 
wa-lam asqi Shaman bi-hi aw ‘Iraqa 


44 See poem 43 (basit) in al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi, al-Mufaddaliyyat, eds. Ahmad Muhammad 
Shakir and ‘Abd as-Salam Muhammad Harin (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1964), 213-214 (cf. 
v. 3). 

45 Though the name Salma does not appear in the poem, the watcher alludes to it through the 
phrase “jabalay Tayyi’”, which indicates both Aja’ and Salma (see the verse cited above). On 
these two mountains see especially al-Jasir, al-Mu‘jam al-jughrafi li-l-bilad al-‘arabiyya s- 
su‘idiyya: shamal al-mamlaka, 1: 47-51; 2: 681-684. Pictures of the two sites are found in as- 
Suwayyan (ed.), ath-Thaqafa t-taqlidiyya fi |-mamlaka |-‘arabiyya s-su‘iidiyya (ar-Riyad: Dar 
ad-Da’ira li-n-Nashr wa-t-Tawthiq, 2000), 7: 211, 217. 
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wa-lakin saqaytu bi-hi baldatan 
tubasiqu ‘an-ndé ma‘addan bisaga [aQT:25-26] 


[I wished for (the rain) to be sent to the two mountains of the Tayyi’; I have 
not prayed for it to fall on regions like Syria and al-‘Iraq; Instead, I prayed 
for it to fall upon a place (which belongs to) a more honourable (tribe) than 
the Ma‘add].“° 


Praying for the rain not to fall on Syria is understandable; the watcher does not 
want the Syrians to gain any benefit from the skies. They were also the enemies of 
the Lakhmids, kings of al-Hira in al-‘Iraq. The hostility between the Ghasasina in 
Syria and the Manadhira (the Lakhmids) in al-“Iraq had several causes, among them 
their contest over a certain region for which each claimed ownership.*’ Qabiis waged 
several campaigns against the Ghasasina, two of them in 566 and 567 A.D., during 
the reign of his brother ‘Amr b. al-Mundhir (known as Amr b. Hind; ruled 554-569 
A.D.) who asked him to attack Syria, after the Byzantines, the allies of the 
Ghasasina, refused to pay him the tribute that they customarily remitted to prevent 
his attacks on the borders of their country (Syria). After the death of “Amr, and after 
Qabiis became the king of al-Hira, he continued his raids against the Ghasasina, but 
he was defeated in most of his incursions.** 

In the poem of Abt Qurdiida, it is not clear whether the protagonist alludes to 
one of the two successful wars waged by Qabis during the reign of his brother, or 
whether he hints at one of the raids he launched after becoming king. The second 
possibility seems more acceptable because the protagonist's wife asks him not if he 
saw “Amr but Qabis, and from her speech it sounds as though Qabis at that moment 
possesses the title King of al-Hira. As stated above, praying for the rain not to fall on 
Syria has a reason, but it seems strange that the protagonist also asks that al-“Iraq, 
where he spends so much of his time, not gain any advantage from the rain. 

A possible explanation for this could be that the watcher wants to show, perhaps 
to his distant wife, that his love for the two mountains of Tayyi’ is greater than for 
any other part of the world, even for al-“Iraq where, despite her protestations, he 
spends so much of his time. He wants to demonstrate his allegiance to his own tribe, 
which he considers more important than any other group, even the royal dynasty of 


46 Wolfhart Heinrichs in his review of Irfan Shahid's book asserts that in one of the old scripts 
Ma‘add was identified as a sha‘b, i.e., a group of ethnic entities not defined by blood relation- 
ship and genealogy but territory. Therefore, Heinrichs says, this group was never called Bant 
Ma‘add. In the sixth century the group included the northern Arab Bedouin tribes that were 
under the rule of the Kinda kings in Central Arabia, and then, after the demise of the Kinda 
kingdom, under the rule of the Lakhmid kings in al-Hira in al-“Iraq. Hence sha‘b included most 
of the north Arabian tribes, so the word Ma‘add has been used in poetry to indicate the true 
Bedouins, who were bound by the same code of honour. See “Irfan Shahid: Byzantium and the 
Arabs in the Sixth Century”, Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der arabisch-islamischen Wissenschaf- 
ten 13 (1999-2000), 369-371. 

47 See Salim, Tarikh al-‘arab fi l-‘asr al-jahili (Bayrut: Dar an-Nahda 1-°Arabiyya, 1970), 201. 

48 ‘Ali, al-Mufassal fi tarikh al-‘arab, 3: 254, 258-259. 
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al-Hira. By making such a wish, he tries to convince himself, his wife, and his tribe 
that though he often leaves home his heart is always there. 

The closure of the poem [aQT:27—31] confirms this explanation, for the traveller 
says there how proud he is about his family's ties with Tayyi°. By praising its power, 
its glory, and its successful wars, he seems to be trying to stress that he is just as 
loyal as any other member of his tribe, even one who does not travel as much as he 
does and prefers to spend all his time at home, in Aja? or in Salma. 


“Adi b. Zayd (550-600 A.D.) 


We are told an anecdote about a Bedouin robber who is caught by the ruler of al- 
Yamama and thrown into prison. One day, the prisoner's two guards notice a gleam 
of lightning in the south and they tell the prisoner about it. The latter becomes nos- 
talgic after hearing that the lightning was glowing from the direction of his tribe's 
abode, and tries to persuade the guards to open the door for him so that he can step 
out just for a while and watch the lightning. The two guards reject his request, telling 
the prisoner that they cannot do this without the permission of the ruler.*’ The light- 
ning-scene in a poem composed by the Christian jahili “Adi b. Zayd [“bZ] reveals 
this same kind of melancholy longing by a prisoner for his far-away kinsfolk. 

The protagonist here is presented as an old man [°bZ:11] who was jailed because 
of an altercation with King an-Nu‘man who ruled al-Hira in 580-602 A.D. [°bZ:11, 
21-22, 24]. The reason for the quarrel was a speech given by the old man in criti- 
cism of the king, and this was reported to the king by the prisoner's enemies 
[“bZ: 10-11, 23]. 

After spending a long time in jail alone [“bZ:24] without seeing anybody but the 
king's guards, the prisoner sinks into despair [“bZ:17—19]. Several verses are men- 
tioned in the poem and function as an attempt on his part to persuade an-Nu°man to 
pardon him, and presenting him with four reasons for doing so. First he reminds the 
king that he once supported him against his enemies and helped him to become king 
of al-Hira [“bZ: 13-14]; next he explains to him why it was unjust to put him in jail: 
the king is punishing a loyal subject and rewarding his enemies [°bZ:21-—23]; thirdly, 
he tells the king that even if he had done wrong, he has been sufficiently punished 
by now and there is no need to keep him in prison any longer [bZ:29]. Finally, he 
warns the king that if he dies in prison no one will be able to support the king as he 
used to do, so the king may encounter great troubles in his struggles with his adver- 
saries [°bZ:30, 32]. 


49 Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 178. According to Yusuf Shukri Farhat, he 
died in 587 A.D. See ‘Adi b. Zayd, Diwan al-Murii’a: as-Samaw’al, Hatim at-Ta’i, ‘Adi b. 
Zayd, ed. Yusuf Shukri Farhat (Bayrut: Dar al-Jil, 1992), 132. 

50 See Yaqit al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, 1: 82-83. 
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The lightning-scene appears at the opening of the poem [°bZ:1—9]. The prisoner, 
who may have been kept in an old well (galib) [“bZ:11], notices a strong shining 
coming from the clouds overhead [°bZ:1] and he suddenly remembers his kinsfolk. 
This scene is full of images that reveal the watcher's adverse state and his despair. 
The black clouds illuminated by the lightning are compared to the white heads of old 
men; this image could be suggestive of the old age of the prisoner himself. The play 
of the lightning over the clouds is likened to the movement of white mashrafite 
swords”! over those imaginary heads. Without doubt, such a simile reveals the dire 
feelings of the watcher, who fears that the king may execute him at any moment 
[°bZ: 1-2]: 


talahu l-mashrafiyyatu fi dhurahu 
wa-yajli safha dakhdarin qashibi [“bZ:2] 


[The mashrafite swords are glistening in (the clouds), and (the lightning) is 
lifting (or revealing) a new white, or an old and worn-out, garment.] 


The image in the second hemistich, in which the lightning is said to be lifting or 
revealing dakhdar is very interesting. This word indicates a garment either with a 
white or a black color. The dakhdar is described by ° Adi as gashib, a word that also 
has different and sometime contradictory meanings: either white and new or old and 
worn-out.” The clouds, according to the two meanings of the two words, can be 
given two different portrayals. The first means white clouds that are collected to- 
gether. The second is black clouds scattered across the horizon and looking as if 
they were wearing black cloth. In both cases, this image serves the pessimistic 
context of the poem. It is an allusion to the prisoner's hopeless condition. It harks 
back to the scenes of women with mourning cloths depicted in other texts ([“bM; 
LbR2, pp. 135-140). They waft their cloths over the body of the deceased. In 
addition, the second meaning of the expression, i.e., the black cloth that was worn 
out, can be interpreted as an indicating the unhappy mood of the protagonist who is 
a tormented person wearing the black clothes of mourning. In addition, his soul is as 
ragged as an old and worn cloth. 


Another image in verses 3-4 expresses more acutely the protagonist's despair. The 
wailing women holding cloths in their hands are presented directly. Unlike the 
parallel image discussed later in the two poems of “Amr b. Ma‘dikarib and Labid b. 
Rabi‘a [“bM, LbR2], the deceased in the poem of ‘Adi is clearly identified: it is the 
prisoner himself. He imagines himself just after the king has killed him, his corpse 
lying at rest among the female mourners. The clouds are compared to the corpse, the 
thunder is compared to the heartbreaking cries of those women, and the rain is com- 


51 These were among the finest swords known to the old Bedouins; they were produced in Syria 
or in al-Yaman in villages called al-Masharif, see Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der alten Araber 
aus thren Dichtern dargestellt (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1886), 131. 

52 See the meanings of the two words in Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 3: 858; 7: 2524. 
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pared to the blood flowing from the dead body. The lightning here is compared to 
the cloths in the hands of the wailing women, but the cloths here have lost their 
original colour and become dark red. The women have soaked them in the dead 
man's blood [*bZ:3-4]: 


ka-anna ma’atiman batat ‘alay-hi 
khadabna ma? aliyan* bi-damin sabibi 


yula’li’na |-akuffa ‘ala “Adiyyin 
wa-yu ‘tafu raj‘uhunna ila |-juyabi™* 


[I saw) a group of mourners, who spent the night above the clouds; they 
dyed the mourning cloths red with blood, and wrung their hands over ‘Adi; 
and then they beat their breasts. ] 


From these images the prisoner seems to suspect, or he knows, that an-Nu°man 
has already decided to execute him, and that may be the reason why he warned the 
king that if he is put to death no one will be able to support an-Nu‘man. 

The last verses of the lightning-scene contain a prayer, or wish, from the prisoner 
for rain to fall abundantly on many locations: Batn al-°Aqiq, Ufaq, Fathiir, Labab al- 
Kathib, Qullat al-Adhal, Falj, an-Nabi, and Dhii Karib; all of these are places in, or 
near, al-Yamama in the eastern part of the Arabian Peninsula, the area in which his 
tribe dwelt. By mentioning all these places, he shows how deep his feelings are for 


53 Ma°ali, pl. of mi?/at, are rags which women used to hold when mourning the dead; they were 
usually dyed blue, the colour of mourning. The female mourners sometimes held them over 
their shoulders and at other times twirled them with both hands over their heads or in front of 
their faces. See Ibn Manzir, Lisdn al-‘arab, 1: 119-120; az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis, 19: 166; 
Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 86. 

54 The word raj° originally indicates the lower part of the shoulder blade, to the left of the armpit; 
see az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis, 11: 154; Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 1042. With only 
these meanings, it is difficult to interpret the cited verse. 

55 See Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 178. Concerning the places mentioned 
above, Al-°Aqiq is the name of several valleys in Arabia; one of them is located in al- Yamama: 
see Yaqit al-Hamawi, Mu‘jam al-buldan, 3: 700. Al-Kathib is the name of a village in the re- 
gion of al-Bahrayn (near al-Yamama): see ibid., 4: 239. Qullat (or Qunnat) al-Adhal should be 
near al-Kathib, since both appear together, not only in the poetry of “Adi but also in a verse of 
al-Akhtal (d. 92/710): see al-Bakri, Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam, 2: 166 (article dahl). Falj is a district 
in al-Yamama, see Chapter Three, footnote 62. An-Nabi is also the name of more than one 
place; one of these is a mountain in the eastern part of Arabia: see al-Fayrizabadi, al- 
Maghanim al-mutaba fi ma‘dlim Taba, ed. Hamad al-Jasir (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1969), 
405, cf. footnote 3. Dhi' Karib is a wadi in Hazn bani Yarbi*: see Ibn ‘Abdallah al-Isfahani, 
Bilad al-‘arab, 283 About this Hazn see footnote 40. Ufaq is a place near al-Khasi; see Yaqiuit 
al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, 1: 321. The latter is a hill in the aforementioned Hazn; see al- 
Jasir, al-Mu‘jam al-jughraft li-l-bilad al-‘arabiyya s-su‘idiyya: shamal al-mamlaka, 2: 506. 
The only place which does not seem to be in the region of al- Yamama is Fathtr. According to 
al-Bakri it is located in as-Samawa, the desert north of Najd, that lies between it, al-Kifa (in 
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them and how great is his longing for his people. In addition, this might be a call to 
his tribe for help, explaining his hopeless situation, revealing his suffering, and at 
the same time calling on his people not to forget him but to take action and free him. 


‘Tyad b. Kunayz ad-Dabbi*® 


In contrast to the shortened or perhaps incomplete lightning-scene in some poems 
used in this study [NJ], the lightning-scene is more detailed in the gdfiyya of “Tyad 
[“bK]. It has eight verses and identifies the person or group to whom it is addressed. 

The text itself, as found in the Muntaha t-talab, seems corrupt; some verses that 
should precede the first line are obviously missing. The phrase da‘ dha [°bK:8] 
which separates the first part of the text — in which, as shown later, the protagonist's 
glorious past and his courage are recalled [“bK:1-—7]) — from the second part, the 
lightning-scene [“bK:8—16], indicates that originally there were other topics at the 
beginning of the poem. 

Note that lightning-scenes that open with the phrase da° dha or dhar dha are al- 
ways preceded by a description of the protagonist's past courage and other themes; 
they never constitute the opening lines. For example, in the poem by Khufaf b. 
Nudba [KhbN1] (Chapter Three, pp. 64—66) the theme that precedes the recalling of 
past courage is the love story between the protagonist and the Yemenite pilgrim. 
Similarly, in the poem by Hudba b. al-Khashram [HbKh] the protagonist, in an ef- 
fort to forget his sorrow, tells of the wine-drinking parties in which he took part, 
before he describes his courage (Chapter Three, pp. 88-90). In the poem by al-Ja‘di 
[NJ] (below pp. 146-150) to be mentioned later, the old man, before stating his 
courage, presents the advice he offered to his companions, and also emphasizes his 
religious intentions. In the light of all this, it is quite certain that several verses have 
been omitted from the beginning of the poem of “Iyad before the lines telling of the 
protagonist's past courage [“bK:1—7]. 

A third part of the poem follows the lightning-scene and ends the gasida. It en- 
thusiastically praises the protagonist's tribe and ridicules its enemies [“bK:17-51]. 

The protagonist's role as a warrior forms a major theme in the first part. He is 
presented as a horseman [“bK:4—7] holding a lance in his hand, bearing a keen white 
sword [°bK:3], and giving instructions to a group of other horsemen under his com- 
mand [‘bK:1]. This glorious scene occurs only in the mind of the warrior, who re- 
calls past events, the times when he led campaigns against his adversaries. Since the 


al-“Iraq) and Syria: Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam, 3: 264. It is hard to know if this is the place referred to 
in the poem of °Adi. 

56 There are other opinions regarding the name of his father; some read it Hunayn: see al- 
Marzubani, Mu ‘jam ash-shu‘ara’, ed. F. Krenkow (al-Qahira: Maktabat al-Quds, 1354 A.H.), 
268. Some sources identify him as a jahili poet: see Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrift- 
tums, 2:221. Such identification may not be accurate, since it seems that his poem was com- 
posed after the beginning of the Islam. See the discussion above. 
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content of the verses that preceded this part is unknown, it is not possible to define 
its function with any accuracy. It might be an attempt at self-consolation by a des- 
perate man, or it might be the poet's way of stressing the protagonist's sorrow, as 
was done in previous poems. 

The transition phrase, which opens the lightning-scene, shows that the horseman 
wants to forget what he mentioned before. Seeing the lightning stops him from 
thinking about himself and starts him thinking about his tribe. Clearly, he is far from 
his kinsfolk, and when he gazes at the lightning he prays for its rain to fall upon their 
old abodes [“bK:14—-15]. We may note here that the clans mentioned in this scene 
had separated from one another and had left their original locations for new areas in 
the northern, western, and eastern parts of Arabia [“bK:15-16]. That is why the 
speaker does not reveal nostalgic feelings for their new places; he yearns only for 
the dwellings where he lived together with his community in the past. 

What happened to those clans is not known. It is quite possible that they left their 
habitations and were dispersed as a result of the rise of Islam, which broke up many 
Bedouin tribes and caused them to migrate to outlying regions, inside or outside the 
Arabian Peninsula. There is a noticeable similarity between this poem and that of 
Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqbil [TBM2]. The protagonists in both have lost their tribes 
after adopting the new religion, and both remember their tribes with sadness when 
they see the lightning. The difference between them is that the hero in “Iyad's poem 
does not explicitly acknowledge his sorrow at the destruction caused to tribal life by 
Islam, but his counterpart in Tamim's poem undoubtedly does. 

The poet's method to express the watcher's love and the longing for his lost tribe 
is to devote many lines of poetry to his kinsfolk and to praise their nobility. He 
speaks of their generosity [“bK:18-—20], their courage, their strength [“bK:21-22, 
31-35], and their successful campaigns against many enemies [©bK:36-50]. It is 
clear that the praise here has an obvious function which is to express the great ap- 
preciation of the protagonist for his tribe. It seems also that both the lightning-scene 
and the praise has similar functions which is to express how deep is the connection 
of the protagonist to his tribe and how deep is his longing for them. However, both 
parts of the poem have another function which will be discussed below. 

Mixed in with the praise is the story of an ambitious rival who insulted the pro- 
tagonist's tribe and tried to turn it into an object of contempt and ridicule [“bK:23, 
29-30, 51]. In verses 23-28 the protagonist speaks before a group of rivals, but in 
verses 29-30 and 51 he addresses only one enemy, who condemned the protagonist's 
tribe and spread rumours against it. It seems, therefore, that the enemy is one person, 
and the protagonist, when addressing a group of people, vilifies that man's tribe. No 
name is given to this man, nor is his tribe identified in the poem. This may mean that 
the enemy was well known to the audience before whom the poem was recited, so 
that there was no need to mention his name. Another possible explanation is that the 
name and the tribe of this man are mentioned in verses that are missing. 

It seems, however, that the enemy must have been one of his neighbours, or per- 
haps one of the former allies of the protagonist's tribe (mawailt). In the verbal attack 
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he levels at the man [“bK:23-30, 51], the protagonist states that his tribe often of- 
fered assistance to this enemy's kinsfolk and even protected them in times of trouble 
[“bK:27—28]. The reason for such an attack is not revealed through the poem, but the 
attack has a strong effect on the protagonist. That is why, after mentioning the affair 
of this rival, he continues in many verses to praise the tribe especially its past cour- 
age and victory in wars against its enemies [“bK:28—50]. These praise verses have a 
clear function which is to serve as a response to the condemnation made by the rival 
against the scattered tribe. 

However, reading the whole poem in the light of the story of the rival may shed 
another light on the function of the first two parts of the poem which recall the pro- 
tagonist's courage and the lightning-scene. It is not unlikely that the main point in 
the narration of this poem is the condemnation of the rival. This rival, who did not 
attempt to do any evil in the past against the tribe before it was scattered — as men- 
tioned previously, the protagonist's tribe was more powerful than him and than his 
tribe — now attempts to attack it after it had scattered. Most likely one may see 
whole parts of the poems functioning as a response to such a verbal attack. 
However, by expressing the deep longing that the lightning caused the protagonist to 
feel towards his tribe, it is possible that he attempts to show his rival that although 
his tribe is scattered, nonetheless, its members — and the protagonist among them — 
are still very loyal to it. If the rival thinks that he can at the present time attack it 
without fear, he would be totally mistaken, since the members of the tribe, although 
they are distant from each other, would defend it. They are closely connected to it, 
so that even a spark of lightning is enough to conjure up their strong feelings 
towards it. The members of the tribe who have such feelings and such deep a 
relationship with their tribe, would not allow to any person to attack it. 

The first part in the poem can be read also in the light of this interpretation. As 
shown above, through this part the protagonist recalls the past courageous fights that 
he made against his enemies. Since it seems that he does not deal with the present 
time, it is likely that he now recalls times when he was together with his tribe before 
it was scattered. Here, recalling this past glorious life that he enjoyed with his tribe 
in the past may function — as the praise and the lightning-scene did — an expression 
of the fact that he is still connected in his mind with his tribe. This might be a mes- 
sage to the rival, that just as the protagonist was able to defend his tribe in the past 
when they were not apart from each another, he is still able to defend it now, al- 
though not physically on the battle field as he did previously but verbally through 
the present poem. 
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‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib (ca. 547- 21/641)" 


The Yemenite poet “Amr b. Ma‘dikarib opens his poem [“bM] with the lightning- 
scene. The original version of his work is missing and only fragments have sur- 
vived.™* 

In addition to the lightning-scene two other parts remain; the first constitutes the 
middle part of the text, which follows the lightning-scene, and contains a passage of 
self-praise by the protagonist [“bM:4—11]. The second is the closure, which contains 
only one line describing the separation of two brothers [“bM:12]. Because the text is 
incomplete, it is impossible to understand the relationship between the different 
parts in the poem as a whole without reference to external sources. These at least 
must include some biographical information about the poet himself. 

‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, a leader of the Yemenite clan Bani Zubayd of Madhhij,”” 
was a famous Arabian fighter, renowned for his prowess and bravery in pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic wars.®° “Abd b. Ma‘dikarib, his brother, was killed by another 
Yemenite from the same Madhhij tribe.°! Even this small amount of information 
may be enough to provide a better understanding of the poem. It is not unreasonable 
to assume that the closure includes a reference to the death of the protagonist's 
brother, and such an assumption will be further substantiated by an analysis of the 
remaining verses in the middle part of the poem. 


wa-kullu akhin mufariquhu akhithu 
la-‘amru abika illa |-fargadani [“bM:12] 


[Brothers will be separated from brothers, by the life of your father, all but 
those the two stars in the heavens (Ursa Minor).] 


From this verse the speaker seems to have accepted what has happened, losing 
his brother, as inevitable; nonetheless, he has not forgotten him. His deep longing is 
set off especially by seeing the lightning gleaming in the direction of his home 
[°bM:1]: 


57 °Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, Diwan ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib az-Zubaydi, ed. Hashim at-Ta°°an (Baghdad: 
Silsilat Kutub at-Turath, Manshirat Wizarat ath-Thaqafa wal-l-I°lam, 1970), 12. He probably 
lived until the caliphate of Mu°awiya (41/466-60/680): see ibid., 15; Sezgin, Geschichte des 
arabischen Schrifttums, 306. 

58 See the editor's introduction to this poem in “Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, Diwan ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, 
176. 

59 Kahhala, Mu‘jam gaba’il al- ‘arab, 2: 465. 

60 Al-Asma‘i, Fuhilat ash-shu‘ara’, eds. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Khafaji and Taha 
Muhammad az-Zayni (al-Qahira: al-Matba‘a 1-Muniriyya bi-l-Azhar, 1953), 44; Ibn Qutayba, 
ash-Shi‘r wa-sh-shu‘ara’, ed. Anmad Muhammad Shakir (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1966), 
372-375; al-Marzubani, Mu‘jam ash-Shu‘ara’, 208-209; al-Bakri, Mu‘jam ma sta‘jam 1: 41; 
“Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, Diwan ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, 9-12; Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums, 2: 306. 

61 Al-Bakri, Mu‘jam m4 sta‘jam, 2: 236-237; “Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, Diwan ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, 9. 
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a-lam ta’ragq li-dha |-barqi l-yamani? 
yalihu ka-annahu misbahu bani 


[Were you not restless because of this Yemenite lightning, gleaming like the 
lamp of a bridegroom?] 


The simile of the lightning and the bridegroom's lamp indicates that the lightning 
flashed all night long: a bridegroom does not douse his lamp on his wedding night. 
Another possible interpretation of the phrase misbahu bani is offered by al-Qadi 1- 
Jurjani (d. 392/1001). According to him, the phrase indicates a lamp that burns oil of 
the ben tree (ban)°’. One might assume, although it is not explicitly said in the light- 
ning-scene, that the watcher cannot sleep because he is remembering his brother. 
The first hemistich of the second verse, which includes an allusion to the deceased, 
supports this interpretation. He compares the effect of the lightning to a group of 
women who have assembled around a corpse, weeping and holding mourning cloths: 


“ka-anna ma’atiman banat ‘alay-hi” 


[It looks like (a group of) women, assembled for mourning, appearing over 
(the clouds). ] 


The lightning-scene is followed by six verses in which the watcher describes his 
courage on the battlefield ["bM:4—9]. He tells the story of a brave foe (or perhaps 
brave foes) who had once fought him. In the end his enemy lay dead at his feet, his 
face hidden in hair matted with blood: 


wa-qirnin qad taraktu lada@ makarrin 
‘alay-hi saba’ibun ka-l-urjuwani [“bM:5] 


[How many dead have I left in the field of battle (lit. in the place where I turn 
around to face my pursuer), clothed in the red rags of their hair?] 


These verses do not seem to be placed arbitrarily after the lightning-scene, but in 
fact seem to be its functional continuation. Praise of his prowess in battle that came 
to mind as he watched the lightning has now caused the warrior to think about his 
brother. The purpose of these verses is to give the killer's clan due warning that he 
will avenge his brother's death. In the last two lines of the middle part of the poem 
[°bM:10-11] the warrior expressly addresses the clan of ‘Abd al-Madan,” the 
branch of the Madhhij that killed his brother. He promises to wage a remorseless 
war against them with the bravest fighters in his clan. The mention of the “Abd al- 
Madan clan in these verses is clear evidence of what has been suggested before, 


62 See al-Qadi 1-Jurjani, al-Wasata bayna I-Mutanabbi wa-khusumih, ed. Ahmad ‘Arif az-Zayn 
(Stisa, Tunis: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1992), 153; “Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, Diwan ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, 
179. 

63 A clan of Bant |-Harith b. Ka°b of Madhhij, see Ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi, Nashwat at-tarab ft 
tartkh jahiliyyat al-‘arab, ed. Nasrat “Abd ar-Rahman (“Amman: Maktabat al-Aqsa, 1982), 1: 
238; Kahhala, Mu‘jam gaba’il al-‘arab, 2: 734. 
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namely that the central point in the narration of this work concerns the death of “Abd 
b. Ma‘dikarib. 


Labid b. Rabi‘a (born ca. 560, d. between 40 and 42/660-662) 


The lightning-scene also appears in the poems that describe a quarrel between the 
tribe and one of its members. However, we have seen such a quarrel in a previous 
poem, by al-Kumayt al-Awsat [KAw] discussed in Chapter Three (pp. 94-97). 
Another poem is the /amiyya of Labid [LbR2], in which one of the members (the 
protagonist) is accused of committing an unspecified sin. He tries to prove his inno- 
cence and trustworthiness, but no one will listen to his protestations. Instead, the 
tribe believes the rumours that one of its more disreputable members has spread 
about him. The result is the departure of the downcast man [LbR2:57-60]: 


humii qawmi wa-qad ankartu min-hum 
sham@’ila buddiliha min shimali 


yugharu ‘ala I-bariyyi bi-ghayri zulmin 
wa-yufdahu dhii l-amanati wa-d-dalali [LbR2:57-58] 


[They are my kinsfolk, but I disapprove of their ways that they mistook for 
my ways: An innocent man, who has done no wrong, is attacked, a trustwor- 
thy courageous man disgraced. ] 


This incident with the tribe serves as the closure of the poem. At its opening the 
protagonist appears as a visitor to the atlal of a woman called Salma. He decides to 
go to her [LbR2:9] but the motive for his visit is not presented clearly in the poem, 
although it is possible to link it to the quarrel with the tribe. The lover seems to im- 
ply that he left the place of his tribe after relations between the two sides were sev- 
ered, and went to the aflal to forget his anger and his sorrow. In this case, the atlal- 
scene seems to have two contradictory functions. According to the first, it may be 
conceived as an attempt on the part of the lover to recover, not from his love pas- 
sions but from his passionate quarrel with his tribe. In order to forget what happened 
with the tribe, he visits the desolated place of his beloved. He seeks in that place a 
warm embrace that may enable him to forget his pain. However, it seems that 
choosing the atlal to recover was not a wise idea either for the protagonist, for his 
beloved or for her tribe. Nothing remains but ruins and old traces of the encamp- 
ment. He cannot endure this and weeps piteously. The aflal here is conceived as a 
motive that evokes the agonies of the lover for his beloved. His attempt to forget the 
pain that the tribe caused him has failed, and his sufferings are increased more and 
more [LbR2:1-10]. 

Between these two sections, the aflal and the quarrel, there are two more parts: 
the camel-section that follows the atlal, and the lightning-scene which precedes the 
quarrel. The camel-section here is interesting and unique. As was the case in the 
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aforementioned poem by al-Kumayt al-Awsat [KAw], the troubled person here does 
not ride his strong camel and leave the ruins in an attempt to forget his troubles, as 
other lovers would do in Ancient Arabic poetry. Instead of doing so, and instead of 
wishing he were able to mount his camel and leave the af/al as al-Kumayt did in his 
poem, the protagonist here stays in the same place and recalls his past camel jour- 
neys, the times when he was able to mount his beast and race from an abandoned 
encampment. So the events of the camel-section in this poem, contrary to the pattern 
in the ancient poetry, do not actually occur, but appear only in the lover's associ- 
ations and memories: 


wa-kuntu idha l-humiumu tahaddaratni 
wa-dannat khullatun ba‘da I-wis4li 


saramtu hibalaha wa-sadadtu ‘an-ha 
bi-ndajiyatin tajillu ‘ani l-kalali [LbR2:11-12] 


[Before, when trouble came to me, and a beloved became a miser after [she 
was in] connection [with me]; I would cut off (my) ties with her and ride off 
on a fast she-camel, that never showed signs of fatigue. ] 


The reason for such passivity is not clear, but it seems that the troubled man had 
nowhere to go and no one to visit. When lovers in ancient Arabic poetry (except for 
the panegyrics) left their beloved's abandoned encampment, they would often return 
to their own tribes. In the case of the present poem the lover cannot return to his 
kinsfolk, apparently because all contact with them has been severed owing to the 
protagonist's quarrel with them. 

The verses that follow the two lines cited above contain the old-style description 
of the camel, including a comparison of a camel to a fast-moving oryx and an onager 
[LbR2:13-—43]. This camel-section does not function here as self-consolation, as it 
would in other classical poems. Instead, it seems to magnify the protagonist's sad- 
ness, making him acutely aware of the difference between his past, when he was 
supported by his tribe, and his present, when he is lonely and separated from the 
people he loves. 

The lightning-scene follows the camel-section, and reveals the man's deep love 
for his clan. Although offended and saddened by their behaviour, he still respects 
and appreciates them all, except for the few persons who spoke ill of him. Therefore, 
as he sees the far-away lightning, his great longing wells up. As is usual in this 
situation, he stays awake all night observing the tempestuous scene, while his com- 
panions fall asleep. It is not clear whether the watch is from the ruins themselves or 
from some other place [LbR2:45]. 

Important here are the images that the observer uses to present the lightning. 
First the flashes in the black clouds are compared to the darts and javelins manipu- 
lated in the hands of black fighters: 
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yudi’u rababuhu fi l-muzni hubshan 
giyaman bi-l-hirabi wa-bi-l-ilali [LbR2:46] 


[The lightning shines in the black clouds, like black men wielding darts and 
javelins.] 


This image might be interpreted as an allusion to the quarrel between the tribe 
and the watcher. Two other similes appear in verse 47: in one, the thunder is likened 
to the sounds of she-camels separated from their calves (musaffahdat); in the other, 
the thunder and the lightning are compared to a group of wailing women waving 
mourning cloths. Such a comparison also appears in the aforementioned poem of 
“Amr b. Ma‘dikarib [“bM] intimating the split between the two brothers; the verse in 
the poem of Labid reads: 


ka-anna musaffahatin fi dhurahu 
wa-anwahan ‘alay-hinna |-ma? ali 


[It was, at the top (of the clouds), like (a herd of) she-camels, separated from 
their calves, and (like) wailing women waving mourning cloths. ] 


The two images may hint at the separation between the observer and his tribe. 
The she-camels could be the man himself, who was very sad because he is leaving 
the tribe, or perhaps the tribe is saddened, as he perhaps thinks or assumes, by the 
loss of a son. The scene of the wailing women clearly needs no explanation.“ 

Another image is found in verse 48; it contains the familiar comparison of the 
lightning and clouds to horses kicking with their hind legs to protect their colts:°° 


fa-afra‘a fi r-rubabi yaqidu bulqan 
mujawwafatan tadhubbu ‘ani s-sikhali 


[In the cloud) that poured (rain) on ar-Rubab, black horses rearing high, ex- 
posing white hind-arms and (kicking) to protect their young from harm. ] 


If this image really does signify the relation between the watcher and his tribe, a 
new aspect of it is revealed. Just as horses kick others to protect their young, so the 
tribe has kicked the protagonist out of its dwelling to protect its other sons, who are 


64 The word musaffahat (pl. of musaffaha) has another meaning; it could signify a broad sword. 
Another version of the verse has the word musaffihat, which means a group of women clapping 
their hands. See Labid b. Rabi‘°a, Sharh diwan Labid b. Rabi‘a, 90; Ibn Manzir, Lisan al- 
‘arab, 4: 2456; al-Fayruzabadi, al-Qamus al-muhit, 1: 322; Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 
2: 1696. The meaning of sword could also be interpreted as a suggestion of the separation be- 
tween the tribe and the protagonist; such a suggestion is also possible if we accept the version 
musaffihat, because women in that early time used to clap their hands as a sign for sadness. 

65 Regarding the image of the horse, see the poems of KAw (Chapter Three, pp. 94-97), “bW 
(Chapter Four, pp. 102-105), AbH (Chapter Four, pp. 105-107), KhbN2 (Chapter Four, pp. 
107-110), and the following poem of Nahshal b. Harri [NbH]. 
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essentially the protagonist's rivals. The lightning watcher perhaps did not leave his 
tribe willingly, but might have been expelled by his own folk. 

After these images, the speaker turns to the rained-on places and the abundant 
rain there [LbR2:49-54]. The detailed description in these verses has a double func- 
tion: the first is actually the same as that noted in most of the previous texts: to show 
that the watcher stayed awake all night. The second is to show that despite being 
despised and rejected, he still loves his tribe and longs to go back. At the end of this 
scene, in describing the heavy rain, he says that he wants it all to fall upon the abode 
of his kinsfolk, and he wishes them boundless good fortune. However, in revealing 
his longing the watcher may be attempting to influence his kin to permit him to 
return to their dwelling place: 


saqa gawmi bani Majdin, wa-asqa 
Numayran wa-l-qaba’ila min Hilali [LbR2:55] 


[I wish all that) water (for the camps of) my clan, Bani Majd, and Numayr, 
and the tribes of Hilal.] 


Nahshal b. Harri n-Nahshali (d. ca. 45/665)°° 


Another situation that appears to be similar to the one in the poem of Labid [LbR2] 
is presented in the poem of the mukhadram Nahshal b. Harri, a warrior poet who 
lived shortly before the beginning of the Islamic period and died during the caliphate 
of Mu‘awiya (41/661-60/680). The protagonist in this poem is far from home for an 
undisclosed reason. One possibility is that he apparently was forced to leave, since 
he indirectly expresses his great desire to be allowed to return and be reunited with 
his clan [NbH:5, 53]. 

The poem has many verses, but yields little information about the relationship 
between the protagonist and his clan. Through the lightning-scene, which opens the 
poem [NbH: 1-4], he signifies his yearning for his clan, which dwells far from him, 
apparently in or near al-“Iraq, because he mentions clearly that he was affected by 
the scene of a lightning that was gleaming in — or in the direction — of al-‘Iraq 
[NbH:1]. In the two lines following this scene he states his desire to go back to his 
kinsfolk, and he describes the warm relationship that will exist between them after 
his return [NbH:5—6]: 


fa-innt wa-qawmi in raja‘tu ilay-himi 
ka-dhi |-“ilqi Gla la yanilu wa-la yashri 


66 According to az-Zirikli, al-A‘lam, 9: 25. About the poet see also Sezgin, Geschichte des 
arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 196-197. Other versions of the poet's name are Haray and Harrayy, 
see al-Baladhuri, Kitab Jumal min ansab al-ashraf, eds. Suhayl Zakkar and Riyad Zirikli 
(Bayrit: Dar al-Fikr, 1996), 12: 131. 
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lawaytu la-hum fi s-sadri min-ni nasthatan 
wa-wuddan ka-m4 tulwa |-yadani ila n-nahri 


[I and my kinsfolk, if I return to them, are like the owner of a very expensive 
object who swears not to sell and not to buy. I harboured for them in my 
heart a loyalty and a love just like “the two hands are inclined towards the 
neck (?)”] 


The image in the second verse, the inclination of the hands towards the neck, is 
obscure, but the general meaning of the two verses is clear. The protagonist is sepa- 
rated from his clan and he asserts that he loves it and he feels loyalty to its members. 
The simile in the first verse is also somewhat obscure, for it is not known whom the 
owner of the expensive object (dhi I-‘ilq) represents, and what is the expensive ob- 
ject itself (al-‘ilq). Resolving this matter might shed a different light on the relation- 
ship between the protagonist and his clan. 

Three possibilities present themselves. First, the owner is the protagonist and the 
expensive object is his clan. In that case the protagonist means that if he goes back to 
his clan he will never leave it again. One might think, then, that the reason for the 
separation between the protagonist and his kinsfolk here is similar to that in the 
poem of Labid b. Rabi‘a discussed above [LbR2]. The protagonist fled perhaps 
because of a quarrel between himself and his clan (or the clan ousted him), and he 
attempts to show his loyalty to the clan in order to persuade it to let him return. 

The second possibility is that the clan is the owner and the protagonist is the ex- 
pensive object; so after his return the clan will cherish him and not let him leave 
again. According to this assumption, the protagonist is away from his clan not be- 
cause of a quarrel but because of his own desire to leave. His motive is unknown, 
but he might have gone away to accomplish some goal that he could not attain 
within his tribe, for example, acquiring property. 

The third possibility is that both the clan and the protagonist are like the owner 
and both are like the expensive object: if the protagonist returns home both sides will 
attempt to prevent any further separation between them. In this case neither the pro- 
tagonist nor the clan are happy about the separation. On the contrary, both sides 
want the protagonist to return to his original dwelling. Such a scenario casts doubt 
on the foregoing possibility, that the clan has expelled the protagonist. Rather, he 
resolved to leave because of some “extraneous factor” that caused him to flee. The 
poem seems to contain a clue supporting this last possibility: the simile found in the 
lightning-scene. 

Half of the verses in the lightning-scene describe a mare trying to protect her foal 
from a herd of attacking horses [NbH:3-4]: 


kama ramahat balqa’u tahmi fuluwwaha 
dajijiyyatu l-matnayni wadihatu I-khasri 


shamisun atathd l-khaylu min kulli janibin 
bi-marjin furatiyyin tahimu ‘ala muhri 
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[(The lightning shone) like a black and white mare protecting its colt; its back 
was black and white its flanks. A horse who refused all riders; (other) horses 
from all directions came and attacked it) at a pasture near the River Euphra- 
tes, (where) it was circling its foal.] 


This simile, if we read it symbolically, may indicate that enemies attacked the 
protagonist's clan, and consequently he was forced to flee to another place. The mare 
is at pasture on the banks of the River Euphrates, and the clan had dwelt near there. 
However, this interpretation does not indicate whether the protagonist means that the 
whole clan was attacked by an enemy that scattered all its members far from their 
abode, or whether the enemy only wanted to attack the protagonist and intended no 
harm to the clan. There is no indication in the poem to support either possibility. 

On the other hand, from the scant biography of Nahshal himself, we might in- 
cline towards the first of the three possibilities outlined above, that a quarrel be- 
tween the protagonist and his clan made him leave. This biography informs us of 
Nahshal's flight from his clan's abode because of the slicing off of the ear of a man 
called Nahik b. al-Harith b. Nahtk. Al-Harith b. Nahik was of the same clan as 
Nahshal, the Qatan clan (of the Nahshal tribe).©’ After his flight Nahshal composed a 
poem reproaching his Qatan clan because they “accused him’. He does not specify 
the exact charge, but he seems to imply that they believed that he was one of the 
people who cut off Nahik's ear. For that reason, he says, he decided to leave the 
clan. Assuming that the protagonist in this poem, the ra’iyya of Nahshal, is the 
poet himself and that he alludes to the same story told in his ha’iyya, lends support 
to the aforementioned possibility that he left his clan because of fear generated by 
the clan's accusation against him. Thus, both the first and the third possibility set 
forth above can be supported either by the text or by the poet's biography, but it is 
impossible to say which is the one intended by the protagonist. 

Many verses of the poem convey the speaker's praise for his kinsfolk and they 
seem to be the result of his having watched the lightning, which had kept him 
awake, stirred his melancholy, and this caused him to express his longing for his 
clan [NbH:5-56]. Although the exact function of such praise cannot be discovered 
through the poem, the yearning protagonist may hope to convince his clan to allow 
him back by his eulogy. Or, if there is an “extraneous factor” as mentioned above, 
he may be trying to arouse his kinsmen and provoke them into action against “his 
enemy” so that they will allow him to return. 


67 See ibid., 12: 132. 
68 See Ibn Maymiin, Muntaha t-talab, 8: 20-25. The poem is the ha’iyya, no. 405, wafir. See 
especially verses 16-17 of the poem. 
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Tamim b. Ubayy b. Mugbil (d. after 35/656 or shortly after 70/690) 


The story mentioned in a previous poem of the nostalgia of Tamim b. Ubayy b. 
Muabil for tribal life in the jahiliyya [TbM1] (Chapter Four, pp. 111-113) appears 
clearly in his ra’iyya [TbM2]. 

The protagonist is presented as a weak old man, unable to walk without a stick 
[TbM2:15-16]. He spends a lonely sleepless night watching the lightning and is 
accompanied only by a single companion. Although the identity of such a compan- 
ion is not revealed, two possibilities can be suggested. According to the first, in this 
poem - like the other poems used in this study — the companion is a friend, or a 
servant, who accompanies the protagonist during his wanderings. One might assume 
that while the protagonist and his friend are wandering somewhere towards an un- 
known destination, they see the lightning. This assumption, although acceptable, 
does not suit the physical condition of the protagonist who walks with a help of a 
stick, and would find it difficult to wander with his companion. The second possi- 
bility is to consider the companion as a certain persona who is mentioned later in the 
poem. In verse 29, the protagonist alludes to the fact that he is accompanied by his 
wife who falls asleep. The protagonist implies that he cannot fall asleep and that 
throughout the lightning-scene, he is talking to his sleepy wife, asking her to watch 
the lightning with him and perhaps help him to locate the lightning and to endure his 
pain. 

The long monologue that fills up the entire poem reveals the old man's agony 
and longing evoked by the appearance of the lightning. After seeing it, the watcher 
begins talking to himself and in the process reveals his deepest emotions and un- 
bearable sadness. 

Of interest in the lightning-scene is the mention of a large number of places on 
which the rain has fallen: the first of these is ghawr Tihama in western Arabia; the 
second is Sha°fayn [TbM2:2]; the third is Lawdhan [TbM2:4]; the fourth is at-Tara 
[TbM2:6]; then in succession, Rahwa [TbM2:6]; Nasifat ad-Dab°ayn [TbM2:6]; 
Malhtb [TbM2:7]; wadi ar-Rika°® [TbM2:8]; Rakis [TbM2:8]; al-Yamama 
[TbM2:9]; and finally al-Kawmahayn (or al-Kawsahayn) [TbM2:10]. Some of these 
places are close each other and are located in the western part of Arabia, but the 
distances separating some of the other places are very great, sometimes more than 
415 miles.” 


69 Many places bear the same names as those listed above; most of them are known to this day. 
The following are remarks from the book published by al-Jam*iyya |-Jughrafiyya s-Su°tdiyya 
(Dalil al-mawagqi‘* al-jughrafiyya bi-l-mamlaka I|-‘arabiyya s-su‘tidiyya): 

1. A mountain called Sha‘fayn is located in the region of Makka, at longitude 41.98 and 
latitude 22.22. The degrees in the book are converted here to decimal degrees according to the 
converter devised by Gary J. Park (1998) at www.unn.ac.uk/~evgp I/gary/deg2dec.htm. 

In addition, there are several places called ash-Shi‘f; one of them is a village in the region of 
“Asir (western Arabia), located at long. 41.90 and lat. 19.52. Another Shi‘f is a mountain in the 
region of Makka, at long. 41.98, lat. 22.23. 
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As in the poem by al-A‘sha [A‘°1] (Chapter Three, pp. 59-61), it is not clear 
whether the speaker actually see the lightning (or the rain) in all these places. This is 
not because the poet himself was one-eyed” or because of the distances separating 
the places, but chiefly because of the physical limitations of the protagonist himself. 
The lightning-scene in this poem may be fictitious. The old man might of course 
have seen lightning, but it would have been somewhere close to where he lived at 
the time. He was apparently located in the western part of Arabia and watched the 
lightning from there, so that his expedition to see the lightning and the rain at the 
other places in al-Yamama or north of it perhaps took place only in his mind. 

A close examination of the narration in the poem reveals that the single theme 
actually set forth in it concerns the suffering of the watcher as a result of the loss of 
his past life. His loss is twofold: he has lost his youth, and he has lost his tribe after 
the advent of Islam broke it up. The lightning-scene, which is presented as the prime 
cause of the protagonist's melancholy, should be analysed in light of this theme. The 
lightning caused him to remember his former life in the jahiliyya. The many places 
named in the poem are probably different locations where he once lived with his 
tribe; or they may simply be the places he used to visit. Their mention awakens his 
strong yearning for them and for his past life. 

The three verses that follow the lightning-scene [TbM2:11-13] support this 
view. In them the sleepless man tells what happened to some places after the coming 
of Islam. Ar-Rika’, listed in the preceding section, appears here too, but this time the 
speaker says that the wadi has been emptied of all his friends and kinsfolk. How- 
ever, since the places in the lightning-scene were divided into two divisions: places 


2. Lawdhan is also the name of several known places in the Arabian peninsula; one of them is a 
mountain in ar-Riyad's region (the region of al-Yamama), long. 43.47, lat. 23.62; another is a 
village in the region of al-Qasim (between the central Arabia and the north), long. 44.14, lat. 
25.93. 
3. At-Tara is the name of a mountain near the Makka region, long. 41.98, lat. 19.38. 
4. Rahwa (or ar-Rahwa) is the name of 21 places, one of which is a village in the “Asir region, 
long. 42.69, lat. 18.70; another is a mountain in the Baha region (in west Arabia, close to the 
Red Sea, between Makka and al-Yaman), long. 41.48, lat. 19.6. A third place is a village in the 
region of Jazan (south-west of the Arabian peninsula, south of al-Baha), long. 43.42, lat. 17.56. 
Yet another place is a village in the Makka region, long. 40.75, lat. 21.08. 
5. An-Nasifa is the name of a number of places, one of which is a village in the Qasim region, 
long. 42.93, lat. 25.84; the other is a wadi in al-Madina region, long. 40.94, lat. 22.97. 
6. Among the places called ar-Rika° is a water source in the Qasim region, long. 43.41, lat. 
25.38. 
It is very difficult to know which of these are the places referred to in the poem, or even to 
know for certain if any of them are the same places at all. Some of them are fairly close 
together, for example, the distance between an-Nasifa, the village in al-Qasim, and ar-Rika’ is 
71miles. On the other hand, some places are very far apart, for instance, the same an-Nasifa is 
about 357miles from Rahwa, the village in the Makka region. 

70 Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma‘arif, ed. Tharwat ‘Ukasha (gnd edition; al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif,1969), 
587; al-Ma‘arri, Risdlat al-Ghufran, ed. Bint ash-Shati° (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1950), 132; 
Tamim b. Ubayy b. Mugbil, Diwan Ibn Mugbil, introduction, 5. 
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in west Arabia and others in or north of al-Yamama, and since the protagonist al- 
ludes to the fact that the tribe lived in ar-Rika° which is in the second region (in al- 
Qasim which is between the middle of the peninsula and its northern part, namely 
north of al-Yamama), this may be an indication that the protagonist was found in 
west Arabia and that his tribe lived far from his location, i.e., in the second region. 
He also alludes to other places, without actually giving their names, and says that 
they are also bereft of the people who once lived there. The original inhabitants had 
disappeared, many went away to other places, and their old dwellings are likened to 
a source of water which is attacked by many groups of sand-grouse (gata). The 
sand-grouse pecked at the well from all sides, and then flew away leaving it dam- 
aged and abandoned: 

atahu qata l-ajbabi min kulli janibin 

fa-naqgara fi a‘tanihi thumma tayyara [TbM2:13] 
[The sand-grouse came to (the water) from all sides; they pecked in the 
places where the camels used to lie, and then they all flew away.] 


Although the protagonist does not clearly mention the Muslims or Islam in the 
verses nonetheless, classical scholars stated that this comparison between the old 
abodes of the tribe and the damaged well bears an indirect allusion to the Islamic 
troops who damaged the pre-Islamic tribal life for which the protagonist was yearn- 
ing. The groups of sand-grouse according to them are nothing but a symbol of the 
Islamic armies.”! 

In the following verses, the protagonist speaks directly to his wife [TbM2:17—29] 
who is said to be asleep while her husband cannot sleep [TbM2:29]. This perhaps 
implies that the wife does not have the same painful thoughts and yearning as her 
husband does. He tells the wife that although his life has broken down and he is in 
bad physical condition, he once enjoyed a totally different style of life, a glorious 
life. Of all the honourable actions for which a Bedouin usually praises himself, the 
watcher chooses only two: joining the maysir [TbM2:17—25] and his poetic skills. 
He compares the verses that he used to compose to a beautiful and noble horse. The 
people used to enjoy these verses and caress them with the palms of their hands as 
they would such a horse [TbM2:26—28]. It is not known why the protagonist specifi- 
cally chooses to praise and recall these two accomplishments. In addition, it is not 
known what the exact function of these verses is, whether they are a self-consolation 
attempt or whether they increases the agony of the protagonist since, by recalling his 
glorious life, the protagonist realizes that it has now ended. 

The protagonist also recalls the proud life of his tribe, and the wars that he and 
the brave members of his tribe used to wage against their enemies to protect them- 
selves. He then recalls the poetic attacks he waged against other poets of rival tribes 
[TbM2:32-45]. This reveals how much he yearned for his former tribe and for the 


71 See Ibn Sallam, tabagat fuhil ash-shu‘ara’, 125; Ibn Rashigq, al-‘Umda, 1: 269. 
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life he had shared with it. It is clear that the memory of this happy past life with the 
tribe does not function in this poem as a means of self-consolation, but on the con- 
trary, it increases the agonies of the old man, since he realizes that this life will 
never return. In the closure of the poem the protagonist expresses his great longing 
for those days and says that he is weeping, and will continue to weep for his scat- 
tered jahili tribe [TbM2:46-50]. 


An-Nabigha I-Ja‘di (d. before 64/683)” 


The lightning-scene also appears in the course of praising the tribe and condemning 
its enemies. This is clearly illustrated in the ra’iyya of an-Nabigha |-Ja‘di [NJ]. The 
protagonist here is a very old and wise man. The first lines present him together with 
two friends, and giving them advice. He tells them not to fear death and not to flee 
from sudden calamities, but to face them bravely. He says that in the event of inevi- 
table disaster they should exercise patience, since whatever happens to them is pre- 
ordained by God [NJ:1-7]. After this advice, the old protagonist speaks of his reli- 
gious beliefs. He asserts that he had submitted himself to the Prophet and to the 
Koran, and hints that at one time, apparently before Islam, he had circulated among 
Christian priests and Jewish rabbis to learn about their religions [NJ:9-12]. 

In the following passage the protagonist expresses his own suffering [NJ: 13-22]. 
The tragedy of this man is his lonely and extreme old age. He is so old that all of his 
friends have long since died. He remembers them and misses the marvellous times 
he spent in their company. He regrets the passing of their wine bouts and their life 
together in pre-Islamic times, especially those he spent in the company of the 
Lakhmid kings of al-Hira in al-“Iraq. 

After recalling the wine sessions and his long-dead friends, the protagonist mulls 
over the days when he was young and strong, those days when he travelled alone on 
his fierce camel through the dangers of the desert [NJ:22—50], and when he boldly 
attacked the enemy [NJ:51—72]. The exact function of these two parts in the poem is 
not clear. It might be a self-consolation attempt by the sad protagonist to shake off 
his gloom. If we consider his advice in the first section of the poem, that although 
people are attacked by the dahr they should show patience, the protagonist may be 
exhorting himself to behave in the same way that he instructed his two friends and 
be patient with the calamity of the dahr. Yet these recollections might have a totally 
different function as a continuation of the sad associations of the old protagonist. By 
recalling the past when he was able to ride his camel in dangerous places and 
bravely fight his enemies, the protagonist is probably expressing his grief at having 
now lost the strength of his youth. The recollection passage may be linked to the 


72 According to Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 2: 246. Arazi gives the year of his 
death as 79/698-9: see Arazi, “Al-Nabigha al-Dja‘°di’, The Encyclopaedia of Islam’, C.D. edi- 
tion, VII: 843. 
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first passage of advice to the two friends as an introduction to the sufferings of the 
protagonist told through his recollections. However, it seems strange that the pro- 
tagonist interrupts the flow of these two sections with an intermediate one in which 
he highlights his religious aspect. To explain this we should turn to the biography of 
an-Nabigha's, the author of our poem. 

According to the adab books, this poem was composed shortly after the begin- 
ning of the Islamic period, and was recited, partly or in full, in the presence of the 
Prophet Muhammad.” Expressing his longing for pre-Islamic life in the presence of 
the man who fought relentlessly against that life was undoubtedly odd, illogical, and 
even dangerous. Therefore the elderly character apparently found himself obliged, 
before waxing lyrical about the good old days before Islam, to declaim some verses 
to show his audience that he was a true believer, and that his yearning for the life of 
jahiliyya does not contradict this fact. In verses 13-14 he explicitly confirms that he 
is a believer and has parted company with the pre-Islamic way of life, but that in his 
great melancholy he is always carried back to associations and memories that keep 
that life vital in his memory: 


fa-asbaha qalbi qad saha ghayra annahu 
wa-kullu imri’in lagin mina d-dahri qintira 


tadhakkara shay’an qad mada li-sabilihi 
wa-min hajati l-mahziini an yatadhakkara [NJ:13-14] 


[My heart relinquished (apparently, the life of jahiliyya), but it — and every 
man receives from fate a calamity! — remembered something has passed 
away. A sad man needs to remember!] 


From these two verses, the loss of jahilite life is evidently not the main cause for 
the protagonist's grief. Sadness overwhelms him before he thinks of his past, and the 
recollection is caused because he is mahziin, not the reverse. The exact reason for his 
grief is not set out clearly in the poem, but it can be traced, as indicated later, 
through its last section. Following the recollection, two other sections are presented: 
the lightning-scene and the mention of the protagonist's kinsfolk and their rival 
tribes. The first is short, with only two verses. In them the protagonist describes only 
the lightning and attempts to specify its location [NJ:73—74]: 


fa-dhar dha wa-lakin hal tara daw’a bariqin 
yudi’u mina l-a ‘radi’ athlan wa-‘ar‘ara 


73 See Ibn ‘Abdi Rabbihi, al-“Iqd al-farid, ed. Muhammad Qumayha (Bayrit: Dar al-Kutub al- 
“Ilmiyya, 1987), 1: 87. The Prophet is mentioned in verse no. 9. 

74 The word a‘rad has several meanings, all of which are possible in this verse. The most appro- 
priate meaning would seem to be a kind of tree. Originally, the trees indicated by this word 
were the athl, arak and hamd: see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 2: 2008. The last term can 
mean any number of plants with a salty taste, and athl and arak belong to this type; see Abi 
Hanifa d-Dinawari, Qit‘a mina I-juz’? al-khamis min kitab an-nabdat, ed. Bernhard Lewin 
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yabitu ‘ala Tathlitha aymanu sawbihi 
wa-aysaruhu ya‘lii l-Kara’a fa-Karkara 


[Leave this for now! Do you see a shaft of lightning illuminating the tama- 
risks and junipers? The storm spends the night over Tathlith in the south and 
covers in the north first al-Kara° and then Karkar.] 


In contrast to some earlier poems reviewed in this book, the lightning-scene here 
reveals no direct emotions. The watcher does not say for whom he longs, or on 
whom he begs for the rain to fall. He does not mention or even allude to his attack of 
insomnia. A plausible reason for this unusual feature might be the loss of some 
verses of the poem in which the old man might have stated or intimated that he was 
awake all night because of his longing for his kinsfolk.”” 

However, the lightning has apparently elicited the watcher's thoughts about his 
tribe. Two reasons can support this supposition. The first is that in other texts we 
have seen that immediately after the lightning the watcher mentions his tribe. It is 
well documented in the texts of this category that whenever a tribe is mentioned 
after the lightning-scene the main function of this scene will normally be to express 
the speaker's longing for that tribe. The second reason concerns the three places 
named in the second verse of the lightning-scene, Tathlith, al-Kara°, and Karkar. All 
are located in the same area, close to the Red Sea. Al-Kara° is a mountain about 25 
miles south of Makka; it is about 247 miles to the north of Tathlith.”° Karkar is north 
of al-Kara’.”” Since the protagonist mentions that Karkar and al-Kara’ are to his left 


(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953), 8, 116; Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 21, 50, 644; Bauer, 
“Die Pflanzensystematik der Araber”, XXV. Deutscher Orientalistentag, vom 8. bis 13. 4. 1991 
in Miinchen, ed. Cornelia Wunsch (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1994), 111. Other meanings 
for the word a‘rdd are wide cloud on the horizon; villages; towns; countries; and valleys: see 
Ibn Durayd, Jamharat al-lugha, ed. Ramzi Munir Ba‘albakki (Bayrit: Dar al-‘Ilm li-]-Malayin, 
1987), 2: 747; Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, 4: 2888; al-Fayrizabadi, al-Qamus al-muhit, 2: 
512; az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis, 10: 83-84; Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 2: 2007-2008. 
A‘rad is also a name of a series of villages between al-Hijaz and al-Yaman, and of villages 
belonging to al-Madina, see Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu ‘jam al-buldan, 1: 313-314; al-Fayrizabadi, 
al-Maghanim al-mutaba, 401; al-Jasir, Ft Shamal gharb al-Jazira: nusis, mushahadat, 
intiba‘at (ar-Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1971), 271. It is also the name of several wadis and 
mountains in al-Yamama in the east of the Arabian Peninsula: see Ibn °‘Abdallah al-Isfahani, 
Bildd al-‘arab, 165-166. 

75 Itis possible that the complete version of the poem is missing. The diwan of an-Nabigha |-Ja‘di 
contains three different versions of the same text. The longest is the one used here, with 122 
verses; the second longest has 85 verses, and the shortest has only 26. The lightning-scene is 
omitted from the two later versions. These can be found in an-Nabigha |-Ja°di, Diwan an- 
Nabigha I-Ja‘di, ed. Wadih as-Samad (Bayrit: Dar Sadir, 1998), 78-90. 

76 These data are drawn from the web map. Al-Kara? is at longitude 40.22, latitude 21.37; while 
Tathlith is at long. 43.50, lat. 19.53. There is a wadi called Wadi al-Kara°, about 104 miles 
south-east of Mt. al-Kara’. 

77 Karkar appears on the map as a spot in the northern part of the Arabian Peninsula, close to 
Syria and Jordan, about 103 miles south to the Jordanian capital “Amman (long. 37.54, lat. 
31.36). The distance between it and al-Kara° is about 711 miles. This great distance would not 
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and Talthlith is to his right, he must be standing at a midpoint to the west of these 
places. He is apparently on a high place, perhaps a mountain peak, east of the Red 
Sea looking towards the eastern part of the peninsula, as shown in the following 
chart: 


* Makka 
* Karkar 
* Mt. al-Kara° 


* Tathlith A. Read Sea 
O Watcher 


The dwellings of Ja‘da, the tribe to which the author of the poem belonged, were 
located in almost the same direction (not the same zone!) the protagonist was look- 
ing. As has already been shown, the observer was in western Arabia, looking east- 
ward. The abode of the Ja°da tribe was mainly in the eastern part of the peninsula, 
west of al-Yamama.” 

So the two verses of the lightning-scene in this poem operate as an introduction 
to the mention of his tribe [NJ:75—122]. The speaker is grieved by the extreme hos- 
tility and slander of the Sa‘d tribe” against the Ja‘da tribe. The Sa‘d tribe has af- 
fronted the watcher and his people, and has vilified many of their respected leaders 
[NJ:75, 108-111]. Having learned of the despicable behaviour of his tribe's enemies, 
the old man resolves to support his people by praising their noble deeds and many 
victories on the field of battle [NJ:76—-105]. Then he contrasts their nobility to the 
ill-mannered Sa‘di tribesmen and warns them to desist [NJ:106—108]. He even de- 


allow a watcher to see Karkar. It is of interest that such a place is not mentioned in most of the 
geographical sources used in this study, nor in the following books which have not been 
referred to previously: al-Jasir, Abu ‘Ali l-Hajart wa-abhathuhu fi tahdid al-mawadi° (ar- 
Riyad: Dar al-Yamama, 1968); Ibn Balihad, Kitab Ma taqaraba sama‘uhu wa-tabayanat 
amkinatuhu wa-biqa‘uhu, ed. Muhammad b. Sa‘d b. Husayn (as-Su°tidiyya: Matabi° al-Ish‘a‘, 
1982); Kahhala, Jughrdafiyat shibh jaztrat al-‘arab (al-Qahira: Maktabat an-Nahda |-Haditha, 
1964); Farsi, National Guide and Atlas of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (Jeddah: no publisher, 
1989). The only two sources that do refer to Karkar are the dictionary of Yaqit al-Hamawi, 
which mentions some places of that name, but all of them in the northern part of the peninsula, 
hence too far away from the intended region to be the place in question, and al-Hamdani, who 
cites an urjiiza by a Yemenite Ahmad b. ‘Isa ar-Rada‘i, in which he describes the route trav- 
elled by pilgrims from al-Yaman to Makka; he mentions Karkar after al-Kara° (al-Kara); that 
is, the first place must be to the north or to the east of the second: see Sifat jazirat al-‘arab, 
433. 

78 See Ibn ‘Abdallah al-Isfahani, Bildd al-‘arab, 221-231. 

79 In the second version of the poem the word Sa‘d is replaced by the word Azd, which is the 
name of a tribe: see an-Nabigha |-Ja°di, Diwan an-Nabigha |-Ja‘di, 85. 
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nounces them [NJ:109, 118-122], and attempts to enrage them by denigrating their 
women [NJ:112—116]: 


wa-lam ara fi-man wajjana I-jilda® niswatan 
asabba li-adyafin wa-aqbaha mahjara [NJ:112] 


wa-a‘zama aqdaman wa-asghara as’uqan 
wa-a‘zama afwahan wa-arhaba mankhira [NJ:114] 


[Never in my life have I seen women who insult their guests more than 
(those). No eyes could be more ugly than theirs; no feet could possibly be 
bigger; no shank could be thinner; no mouth could be larger, and no nostril 
could be more enormous than theirs. | 


Can the last two parts of the poem be associated with the first parts? Can we see 
any kind of relation between these two groups of parts? No clear link seems possible 
from the present version of our poem. True, a certain connection through an analysis 
of verses 13-14 quoted above might be sought. We noted two verses in which the 
protagonist claims that his gloom was not because of recalling his wonderful pre- 
Islamic life but for another reason that is not stated clearly in the poem. From those 
two verses we may assume that the protagonist's sadness has a twofold cause: first, 
he is distant from his tribe, and once he sees the lightning gleaming from the direc- 
tion of its dwelling place his longing and sadness surge up. The other cause is the 
shocking attitude of the Sa‘d tribe and the rumours that they spread against him and 
against his tribe. This causes him to recall his past pre-Islamic life in which he lived 
with his tribe without the harassment of the Sa‘dis. In that life he was surrounded 
only by noble people whom he loved, by kings and the elite. This is in diametrical 
opposition to his present life, in which he is surrounded by base people, the Sa‘dis, 
who persistently threaten hostility against him and his kinsfolk. In this case, the first 
part may be conceived as a consolation attempt on the part of the protagonist, in 
which he attempts to forget or to endure the miserable situation that the foes of his 
tribe caused him to suffer. As noted above, it is quite impossible with the extant 
version of this poem to determine whether such a connection between the different 
parts of the poem was the author's intention. 


80 The phrase man wajjana I-jilda means the creatures, or all the people on the earth: see al- 
Jawhari, as-Sihah, ed. Ahmad ° Abd al-Ghafftr “Attar (Bayrit: Dar al-“Ilm li-l-Malayin, 1979), 
6: 2212; al-Fayriizabadi, al-Qamus al-muhit, 4: 282; az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis, 18: 568. 
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II. Lightning as a Means of Displaying Skill at Composing Poetry 


As stated at the outset of this chapter, the lightning-scene appears also as a kind of 
vehicle for the poet to show off his talent at composing beautiful poetry. Here only 
one text is reviewed. This is the sddiyya of * Abid b. al-Abras [“bA2], a poem which 
according to Charles Lyall, the editor of ‘Abid's diwan, is of doubtful authenticity.*’ 

This literary work may be seen as having an opening part, a middle part, and a 
closure. In the first, the lightning-scene is presented [“bA2:1-—7]; the second praises 
the skill of the “protagonist” in the composition of poetry [“bA2:8—16]; the third 
tells of his other good qualities [“bA2:17—24]. The closure also mentions a quarrel of 
some kind, perhaps a competition, between the protagonist and an unnamed rival, 
but no reason for the quarrel is given.** 

The excellent qualities that the protagonist exemplifies in this poem are fre- 
quently listed in other classical poems. They include mainly an ability to refrain 
from baseness [*bA2:17]; generosity [“bA2:17], and the hero's respect for his par- 
ents. Note, however, that in classical Arabic poetry respect is generally for the pro- 
tagonist's clan and tribe, and only in a few instances is there an expression of respect 
for parents®? [“bA2:18]; and a lifetime of unblemished honour [“bA2:18]. In contrast 
to the protagonist, his rival is presented in a way that is unique in pre-Islamic poetry. 
He is introduced as a miser and a parasite, a man who likes whatever kind of food 
may come to him [*bA2:19] and always begs rich people for whatever he can get. 
Yet the miser-parasite does appear in the pre-Islamic poetry. Al-Muthaqgib al-° Abdi 
was a poet of al-Bahrayn region of Nukra b. Lukayz, a clan of the “Abd al-Qays 
tribe. In a verse in one of his poems he says that he is not a parasitic person, and 
therefore does not invite himself to every feast that other people hold. But if he does 
attend such a feast he eats very politely and takes very small helpings. He does not 
devour his food savagely like a hungry lion after pouncing on his prey: 


1a tarani rati‘an fi majlisin 

fi luhami n-nasi ka-s-sab‘i d-darim™* 
[You never see me remaining in an assembly enjoying the meat of the people 
(i.e., the feasts) like an hungry lion (the verse can also interpreted symboli- 


cally)] 


81 See a discussion of this subject in “Abid b. al-Abras, The Diwans of ‘Abid b. al-Abras and 
‘Amir b. at-Tufail, ed. Charles Lyall (E. J. Brill; London: Luzac, 1913), 51-52. 

82 Lyall points to another possible interpretation of this section. One could assume that there is no 
real person with whom the poet quarrelled; his purpose in introducing a quarrel is purely for the 
sake of comparison. He wants to contrast the noble class, to which he belongs, with its opposite 
class, the one to which parasites belong; see ibid., 51-52. 

83 See poem 27, of the mukhadram ‘Abda b. at-Tabib (d. ca. 25/645), ‘ayniyya of kamil, vv. 8-9, 
in al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi, al-Mufaddaliyydt, 146. 

84 See verse 19 in poem 6, mimiyya of ramal metre in al-Muthaqqib al-°Abdi, Diwan Shi‘r al- 
Muthagqqib al-‘Abdi, ed. Hasan Kamil as-Sayrafi (No place: Jami‘at ad-Duwal al-°Arabiyya, 
Mathad al-Makhtitat al-‘Arabiyya, 1971), 216-233. 
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Although this motif is found in pre-Islamic poetry, its satirical treatment by 
“Abid is unique. In his poem whenever the miser-parasite hears of a feast, no matter 
whose house it may be in, he swoops down there faster than an eagle and settles 
beside the entrance until the gatekeeper lets him in. The gatekeeper, who knows this 
unwelcome guest only too well, becomes gloomy and despondent every time he sees 
him; tears come to his eyes, and he curses his fate ["bA2:20—22]: 


li-zadi l|-mar’i Gbasa min ‘uqabin 
wa-‘inda |-babi athqala min rasasi 


baka |-bawwabu min-ka wa-qala hal li 
wa-hal li-l-babi min dha min khalasi 


fa-yiishiku an yaraka la-hu ‘aduwwan 
‘adawata man yulatimu aw yundst 


[(He is) where victuals are spread more swift than an eagle swooping, at rich 
men's gates a burden than lead more grievous; The gatekeeper weeps to see 
thee approach — “Will no one rid me and the door of this unwelcome fellow?” 
And sooth, no wonder were it if he should meet thee with blows, and expel 
thee headlong from out the gateway.]*° 


The quarrel between the protagonist and his rival is intended to be the main mo- 
tivation for the other two parts of the poem, the lightning-scene and the praise. The 
rival is also presumably a poet, as the protagonist is said to be, and so each tries to 
show his audience that he is better than his rival by condemning the other and 
praising himself. Foremost among the qualities that the protagonist finds praise- 
worthy is his ability to compose excellent poetry. 

Some of the similes used in the lightning-scene of this poem are quite distinct 
from those we have seen in the lightning-scenes of the other texts in this study. The 
analogy drawn here between the dark clouds and the gloom of night, covering 
everything with its blackness, is not found in the other poems, and the comparison of 
the clouds to the sea is also unique in the corpus of this study [“bA2:5]: 


ka-laylin muzlimi l-hajarati dajin 
bahimin aw ka-bahrin dhi bawasi 


[Like night in its gloom it swept over all the countryside, on blackness, or 
like the sea with advancing billows.]*° 


Another unusual simile in this poem is the lightning in the clouds being like the 
bright smile of a dark-eyed young woman [“bA2:6—7]. There is nothing like it in any 
of the other poems presented in this book: 


85 See the translation in ‘Abid b. al-Abras, The Diwdns of ‘Abid b. al-Abras and ‘Amir b. at- 
Tufail, 53. 
86 See the translation in ibid., 52. 
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ka-anna tabassuma l-anwa’i fi-hi 
idha ma nkalla “an lahigin husasi 


wa-laha bi-ha, tabassumu wadihatin 
yazinu safa’iha |-hari l-qilasi 


[It seemed, when the lightning clove it and flashed and flickered, as though in 

the smile of rain-bringing constellations. One saw the white teeth flash forth 

in a sudden gladness from faces of black-eyed maidens that laugh in joy- 
87 

ance. | 


The objective of such imagery is undoubtedly to exhibit the skills of the poet, 
who introduces these new images in a traditional setting. 

The second part of the poem supports this assumption. Here the poet declares 
explicitly that he is the best poet. He demands that his rival ask any poet he encoun- 
ters if he can compose poetry as beautiful as this. The world of poetry, he says, is 
like the sea, and a good poet is a man who can plunge in and swim. In his opinion, 
there is no one who can swim this sea as well as he [“bA2:8]: 


sali sh-shu‘ara’a hal sabahii ka-sabhi 
buhira sh-shi‘ri aw ghasu maghast 


[Nay, ask thou the poets if they can swim as I swim the seas of the art of 
song, or can dive as I dive!]*® 


To back up his assertion, the protagonist-poet dedicates the remaining verses of 
this part of the poem to a comparison between his own ability to swim and the 
swimming skills of a great fish. To this end, he describes the movement of that fish 
in the water and plays with the sounds of the words, choosing several expressions 
that contain the letter s which is also the rhyme letter of the poem [“bA2:9-16]: 


lisant bi-l-qaridi wa-bi-l-qawaft 
wa-bi-l-ash“ari amharu fi l-ghawasi 
mina I-hiti ladhi fi lujji bahrin 
yujidu s-sabha fi l-lujaji l-gimasi [“bA2:9-10] 
wa-basa wa-lasa min malasin malasi 
wa-hiitu l-bahri aswadu aw mildsu [“bA2:15] 
[My tongue, in the shaping deftly of praise [....] and choosing of cunning 


words, is a nimbler swimmer than is in the sea the fish that amid the billows 
swims bravely, and dives deep down to the depths of Ocean.] 


87 See the translation in ibid., 52. 
88 Ibid., 52. 
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[So swims he, advancing now and retreating smoothly, and black in the sea 
are slippery fish ever.]*” 


More interesting is the image that can be understood through verse 12: 


tulawisu ft l-madasi mulawisdtun 
la-hu malsa dawajina bi-l-milasi 


[In the depth of the sea, its evasive (fish) slip away; they are slippery and 
pause all the time near the white rocks] 


The exact meaning of this verse is somewhat obscure. The words in it are unfa- 
miliar and it is difficult to determine their exact sense. The protagonist is apparently 
describing some evasive fish (mulawisat)”’ trying to evade confrontation with the 
great and skilful fish mentioned in the verses quoted above (tulawisu). These fish are 
slippery (malsa@) and they always live (dawdjin) near the white rocks in the depth of 
the ocean (al-milas). Why they choose to be near these rocks is not clear, but it 
seems that they seek a haven there from the eyes of the great fish. If this indeed is 
the image in that verse, it may well allude to the poetic quarrel or competition be- 
tween the protagonist and rival poets. Since it is clearly stated in the poem that the 
great fish is the protagonist himself, it is not unlikely that the “evasive fish” are the 
other poets whom the protagonist confronts and who fail always to endure such a 
confrontation because they always flee and seek shelter from him. This interpreta- 
tion might support what was suggested above, that the protagonist's rival is himself a 
poet and might be one of the “evasive fish” alluded to in the verse. 

To sum up, the sddiyya of ‘Abid is divided into three parts. In the first part, the 
poet-protagonist tries to prove to his audience how skilful he is by introducing new 
images in a traditional setting. In the second part, he indirectly clarifies his reason 
for having included the lightning-scene, saying that it is there to show off his ability 
to produce unique poetry. In this part of the poem, he introduces another new theme, 
the swimming fish, applying interesting imagery and expressions. In the closure he 
gives his reason for composing the two previous parts, and includes some amusing 
and attractive images. 


As in other cases, this poem might not be the original version, or some verses could 
have been omitted. If so, the missing verses might have guided us to a different 
analysis of the text and assigned another function to the lightning-scene. 


89 Ibid., 52-53. 
90 The meaning of muldwisdt is not “evasive fishes” but “evasive” only: see Ibn Manzir, Lisan 
al-‘arab, 5: 4098. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Thematic, Functional and Narrative Idiosyncrasy 
in the Pre-Islamic and Early Islamic Arabic Poem 


The discussions in the previous chapters can lead to the formulation of a certain 
theory, or at least certain notions regarding idiosyncrasy in the pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic Arabic poem. Despite of the fact that each of the poems used in this study 
has a common denominator which is the lightning-scene, nonetheless, each poem 
can be said to differ significantly from every other one. The notes about this subject 
concern three elements that give each poem certain aspects of idiosyncrasy and 
particularity: the array of themes of the ancient Arabic poem, the function of a cer- 
tain theme (or paragraph) in the gasida, and the tale or narrative in each text. The 
first element could be called thematic idiosyncrasy, the second could be called func- 
tional idiosyncrasy, and the third narrative idiosyncrasy. Each of these three elem- 
ents is elucidated in the following pages. 


Thematic Idiosyncrasy 


Ancient Arabic poetry has several familiar themes that appear in different texts. 
Below we examine the frequency of the various themes in the lightning-scene 
qasidas. Four questions are considered: (1) What are the themes that appear in more 
than one text in the corpus of the lightning-scene gasidas? (2) What are the themes 
that appear in one text only? (3) What is the proportion between the above two kinds 
of themes? (4) How many gasidas contain the same themes? For proper treatment of 
this matter, two tables are inserted below. The first is a list of the poems and the 
themes that appear in each. The number of verses in each theme is given. The sec- 
ond table is a list of all the themes that appear in our corpus arranged alphabetically. 
All the poems in which a certain theme appears are listed. The findings from the 
tables are then analyzed and discussed. 


1 We use the term paragraph as suggested in Hussein, “An Analytical Division of the Old Arabic 
Poem: A Suggestion for a New Method of Dividing and Analyzing the Old Arabic Poem with 
Application to a Text by Hassan b. Thabit”, Journal of Arabic Literature 36/1 (2005), 76-77. 
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TABLE I 
The Poems, and the Themes that Appear in Each Poem 


1. ‘Abid b. al-Abras — [“bA1] 
Za‘a’in 
Beloved's beauty 
Lightning-scene 
Self-praise: passing the desert 


[“bA2] 
Lightning-scene 
Self-praise: showing off poetic skills 
Self-praise: generosity, ability to refrain from baseness, 
generosity, respect of parents, lifetime of unblemished honor. 
Invective/Lampoon: condemning a rival 


[“bA3] 
Quarrel with the wife 
Lightning-scene 


2. “Adi b. Zayd — [°bZ] 
Lightning-scene 
Evil done to the protagonist by his slanderers 
Protagonist's favours to the king 
Protagonist's suffering because of the king's punishment 
A message to the king 


3. ‘Amir b. Juwayn — [°b]J] 
Atlal 
Lover's past relationship with a certain woman (beloved) 
Self-praise: wine assemblies, courage in battle 
His visit to a friend: including za‘°a’in 
Praise of his tribe 
Lightning-scene 
Relationship between the protagonist and his tribe 


4. °Amr b. Ma‘dikarib — [“bM] 
Lightning-scene 
Self-praise: courage in battle 
Threatening a rival tribe 
Hikma (wisdom) concerning loss of a brother 
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5. Al-A*sha 1-Kabir — [A°1] 


Separation of the two lovers (a direct expression of this theme) 1 
Beloved's beauty 2-8 
Separation of the two lovers 9-10 
Beloved's beauty 11-16 
Relationship between several lovers 17-20 
Lover's visit to his beloved 21 
Lightning-scene 22-30 
Self-praise: passing the desert, successful amorous adventures, 
Wine assemblies 31-44 
A message to the tribe's rival: threatening, praise of his tribe 45-66 
[A‘2] 
Separation of the lover and his beloveds (direct expression) 1-3 
Self-praise: successful amorous adventures (and beloved's beauty) 4—20 
Protagonist's cousin/rival 21-25 
The story of a ruined palace 26-32 
Lightning-scene 33-35 
Self-praise: wine assemblies, courage in battle 36-41 
Praise of a patron 42-49 


6. Aws b. Hajar — [AbH] 


Departure of the wife 1-2 
Wife's beauty 3-5 
Quarrel with the wife (and his parents?) 6-11 
Lightning-scene 12-24 
Self-praise: the husband's courage 25-26 
Praying for the rain to water the abodes of some tribes 27 


7. Abi Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali — [aDhH1] 


Za‘a’in 1-5 
Lightning-scene 6-17 
Beloved's beauty 18-28 
Separation of the two lovers (direct expression) 29 
Protagonist's emotions after the death of a certain man 30-31 
Praising the qualities of the dead man 32-35 
[aDhH2] 
Aflal 1-2 
Za‘a’in 3-7 
Beloved's beauty 8-9 
Lightning-scene 10-14 
Self-praise: marqaba 15-17 
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[aDhH3] 
Tayf 1 
Blaming the heart 2-4 
Lightning-scene 5-14 
Separation of the two lovers (direct expression) 15-17 
Praise of a certain man 18-25 


8. Hudba b. al-Khashram — [Hbkh] 


Wine assemblies (not as self-praise) 1-5 
Leaving a certain place (?) 6-7 
Power of dahr 8-11 
Self-praise: passing the desert 12-26 
Lightning-scene 27-33 
Praise of the beloved: also her beauty 34-37 
Power of dahr 38-40 


9. Humayd b. Thawr — [HubTh1] 


Lover's suffering with many beloved maidens 1 
Tayf 2 
Atlal 3-5 
Lover's old age 6-9 
Za‘a’in: and the beloved's beauty 10-66 
Lover's pursuit of the za°a’in 67-77 
Visiting another woman (beloved?) 78-79 
Dove's story 80-97 
Lightning-scene 98-101 
Story of the two companions and the beloved 102-120 
Mentioning another beloved 121 
Praise of the tribe(?) 122-130 
10. Imru? al-Qays — [IQ1] 
Aflal: and the za‘°a’in 1-8 
Self-praise: recalling successful amorous adventures 9-16 
Separation of the two lovers (direct expression) 17-21 
Self-praise: recalling successful amorous adventures 22-41 
Lover's great emotions (expressing that he will never forget her) 42-43 
Suffering through the long night 44-48 
Self-praise: recalling hunting expeditions 49-66 
Lightning-scene 67-77 
[1Q2] 
Lightning-scene 1-8 
Self-praise: margaba, hunting expeditions 9-20 


Weakness (of the protagonist?) 21-22 
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[1Q3] 
Recalling the past life: the beloved, hunting expeditions, wine 1-5 
Power of dahr 
Recalling the extinct past life: courage in battle, good relation- 


ship with Qaysar 7-11 
Lightning-scene 12-16 
A message for a certain tribe: and praise of the tribe 17-20 


11. “Iyad b. Kunayz — [“bK] 


Self-praise: courage in battle 1-7 
Lightning-scene 8-16 
Praise of the tribe and invective/lampoon against a rival 17-51 


12. Al-Kumayt al-Awsat — [KAw] 


Lightning-scene 1-4 
Semi camel-section 5-7 
Tayf 8-15 
Atlal 16(?)-18 
Self-praise: helping poor people, courage 19-24 
Rivals: and invective/lampoon against them 25-33 
Self-praise: courage in battle 34-39 


13. Khufaf b. Nudba — [KhbN1] 


Tayf: referring to the beloved's beauty 14 
Lover's pursuit of his beloved during the pilgrimage: her beauty 5-8 
Lover's old age 9-10 


Self-praise: helping poor people, generosity, successful raids, 
successful amorous adventures, successful horse racing, 


marqaba, passing through the desert 11-28 

Lightning-scene 29-38 
[KhbN2] 

Quarrel with the wife 1-8 

Lightning-scene 9-15 

Self-praise: hunt expeditions, wine assemblies 16-28 
[KhbN3] 

Aflal: and praise of the tribe 1-6 

Lightning-scene 7-10 

Power of dahr 11-12 


Self-praise: wine assemblies, courage in battle, passing the 
desert 13-18 
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14. Labid b. Rabi “a — [LbR1] 


Tayf 

Camel-section (travelling to the beloved's abodes) 
Lightning-scene 

Praise of the tribe 


[LbR2] 


Atlal 

Semi camel-section 
Lightning-scene 

Reproaching the protagonist's tribe 


15. Mulayh b. al-Hakam al-Hudhali — [MbH] 


Lightning-scene 
Beloved's reproach against the lightning: also her beauty 
Visit of the lover to his beloved 


16. Al-Muraqqish al-Asghar — [MAs] 


Aflal 

Beloved's beauty 
Lightning-scene 

Tayf 

Suffering through the long night 
Power of dahr 


17. Al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali — [MH] 


Atlal 

Za‘a’in: and the beloved's beauty 

Lightning-scene 

Separation of the two lovers 

Self-praise: the protagonist's weapon, courage in battle 
Power of dahr 


18. Al-Muzarrid b. Dirar — [MbD] 


Weakness of the lover 

Beloved's beauty 

Lightning-scene 

Self-praise: not obeying the people who blame the protagonist, 
doing whatever he wants, courage 

Threatening his two rivals: and self-praise and praise of the tribe 


19. An-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani — [NDh1] 


Lightning-scene 
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Camel-section 
Praise of a patron 


[NDh2] 
Lightning-scene 
Praise of the tribe 
Condemning tribes 


20. An-Nabigha 1-Ja°di — [NJ] 
Advice to the two friends 
Self-praise (?): the protagonist's good belief 
Recalling the extinct pre-Islamic life 
Self-praise (?): passing the desert, successful raids 
Lightning-scene 
Praise of the tribe 
Condemning a certains tribe 


21. Nahshal b. Harri — [NbH] 
Lightning-scene 
Relationship between the protagonist and his tribe 
Praise of the tribe 
Self praise: poetic skills 


22. Abt Qilaba 1-Hudhali — [aQH] 
Aflal 
Beloved's beauty 
Lover's hopelessness 
Lightning-scene 
Self-praise: weapon, courage in battle 


23. Abii Qurdiida t-Ta°1 — [aQT] 
Quarrel with the wife 
Praise of the king 
Lightning-scene 
Praise of the tribe 


24. Rabi “a b. al-Kawdan — [RbK] 
Tayf 
Lightning-scene 
Lover's slanderer (who breaks the relationship between the two 
lovers) 
Self-praise: marqaba, weapon 
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1-7 
8-12 
13-22 
23-72 
73-14 
75-105 
106-122 
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25. Sakhr al-Ghayy al-Hudhali — [SGh] 


Lightning-scene 1-13 
Lover's rival (relative of the beloved): and threatening him 14-20 
Self-praise: visiting dangerous water sources, brave companion, 

weapon 21-27 


26. Sa‘ida b. Ju’ayya 1-Hudhali — [SbJ1] 


Separation of the two lovers 1-3 
Beloved's beauty 4-8 
Lover's great emotions (expressing that he will never forget her) 9-13 
Lightning-scene 14-20 
Beloved's beauty: and comparing her saliva to honey 21-38 
Separation of the two lovers 39 
Power of dahr: disintegrating a strong tribe 40-63 
[SbJ2] 
Za‘a’in 1-4 
Beloved's beauty 5-7 
Lightning-scene 8-13 
Story of the semi bereaved mother 14-30 
27. Ash-Shammakh b. Dirar — [ShbD] 
Za‘a’in 1-6 
Atlal 7-10 
Self-praise: passing the desert 11-25 
Lightning-scene 26-28 
28.Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqbil — [TbM1] 
Aflal 1-3 
Quarrel with the wife 4 
Self-praise: generosity, maysir 5-20 
Lightning-scene 21-27 
Recalling the extinct pre-Islamic life: and praise of the tribe, 
self-praise 28-43 
[TbM2] 
Lightning-scene 1-10 
Changed dwellings of the protagonist's tribe 11-13 
Protagonist's old age 14-16 
Self-praise: maysir, poetic skills 17-28 
Suffering through the long night 29-31 
Praise of the extinct tribe: and self-praise (poetic skills) 32-45 


Weeping for the extinct tribe 46-50 
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29. Tufayl al-Ghanawi — [TGh] 
Semi za°@’in: and the beloved's beauty 
Lightning-scene 
Recalling and praising the protagonist's herd of camels, 
and praise of the tribe 


30. “Urwa b. al-Ward — [“bW] 
Lightning-scene 
Plan for the separation of the two spouses 
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1-12 
13-16 
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TABLE II 
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Alphabetic Listing of the Themes that Appear in the Whole Corpus 


A 
Advice to the two friends 
Atlal 


B 
Beloved's beauty 


Beloved's reproach against the lightning 
Blaming the heart 


C 

Camel-section 

Semi camel-section 

Changed dwellings of the protagonist's tribe 
Condemning against certain patron/s 
Condemning against tribes 


D 
Departure of the wife 
Dove's story 


E 
Evil done to the protagonist by his slanderers 


H 
Hikma (wisdom) concerning loss of the 
brother 


L 

Leaving a certain place (?) 

Lightning-scene 

Lover's great emotions (expressing that he 
will never forget her) 

Lover's hopelessness 


[NJ] 

[°bJ], [aDhH2], [KhbN3], 
[HubTh1], [[Q1], [KAw], [LbR2], 
[MAs], [MH], [aQH], [ShbD], 
[TbM1] 


[°bA1], [AL], [A°2], [aDhH1], 
[aDhH2], [Hbkh], [KhbN1], 
[HubTh1], [MbH], [MAs], [MH], 
[MbD], [aQH], [SbJ1], [SbJ2], 
[TGh] 

[MbH] 

[aDhH3] 


[LbR1], [NDh1] 
[KAw], [LbR2] 
[TbM2] 

[°bA2], [°bK], [KAw] 
[NDh2], [NJ] 


[AbH] 
[HubTh1] 


[“bZ] 


[“bM] 
[Hbkh] 
all the poems 


(IQ1], [SbJ1] 
[aQH] 
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Lover's pursuit of his beloved 

Lover's pursuit of the za°a’in 

Lover's rival (relative of the beloved) 

Lover's slanderer (who breaks the relation- 
ship between the two lovers) 

Lover's suffering with many beloved 
maidens 


M 

Message to a certain tribe (a positive 
message) 

Message to the king 


O 
Old age 


P 
Plan for the separation of the two spouses 
Power of dahr 


Praise of the beloved 
Praise of the extinct tribe 
Praise of a patron/ a king 
Praise of a tribe 


Praise of the qualities of a dead man 

Protagonist's emotions after the death of a 
certain man 

Protagonist's favours to the king 


Protagonist's suffering because of the king's 


punishment 


Q 


Quarrel with the wife 


R 
Recalling the extinct past (pre-Islamic) life 


Recalling and praising the protagonist's herd 


of camels 


[KhbN1] 
[HubTh1] 
[SGh] 


[RbK] 


[HubTh1] 


HQ3] 
[“bZ] 


[KhbN1], [HubTh1], [TbM2] 


[“bW] 

[Hbkh], [KhbN3], [IQ3], [MAs], 
[MH], [SbJ1] 

[HbKh] 

[TbM2] 

[A°2], [aDhH3], [NDh1], [aQT] 
[°bJ], [A°1], [KhbN3], [HubTh1], 
[1Q3], [“bK], [LbR1], [MbD], 
[NDh2], [NJ], [NbH], [aQT], 
[TbM1], [TGh] 

[aDhH1] 


[aDhH1] 
[“bZ] 


[“bZ] 


[“bA3], [ADH], [KhbN2], [aQT], 
[TbM1] 


[1Q3], [NJ], [TbM1] 


[TGh] 
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Relationship between the protagonist and his 
tribe 

Relationship between several lovers 

Reproaching the protagonist's tribe 

Rivals of the protagonist (not connected to 
love affairs) 


S 
Self-praise 


Separation of the lover and his beloved/s 
(direct expression) 

Story of the semi bereaved mother 

Story of a ruined palace 

Story of the two companions and the beloved 

Suffering through the long night 


T 
Tayf 


Threatening a rival tribe 


Vv 
Visit of the lover to his beloved 
Visit of the protagonist to a friend 


Ww 

Weakness of the protagonist/lover 
Weeping an extinct tribe 

Wife's beauty 

Wine assemblies (not as self-praise) 


Z 


Za‘a’in 


Semi za‘°a’in 
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[“bJ], [NbH] 
[A‘1] 
[LbR2] 


[A°2], [KAw], [“bK], [MbD] 


[°bA1], [°bA2], [°bJ], [°bM], 
[A°1], [A°2], [AbH], [aDhH2], 
[Hbkh], [KhbN1], [KhbN2], 
[KhbN3], [[Q1], [1Q2], [“bK], 
[KAw], [MH], [MbD], [NJ], 
[NbH], [aQH], [RbK], [SGh], 
[ShbD], [TbM1], [TbM2] 

[A°1], [A°2],[aDhH1], [aDhH3}, 
[1Q1], [MH], [SbJ1] 

[SbJ2] 

[A‘2] 

[HubTh1] 

[1Q1], [MAs], [TbM2] 


[aDhH3], [KhbN1], [HubTh1], 
[KAw], [LbR1], [MAs], [RbK] 
[°bM], [A°1] 


[A°1], [HubTh1], [MbH] 
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Two facts seem to emerge from these two tables. First, over half of the themes ap- 
pear in one poem only (35 themes). The remaining 24 themes occur in more than 
one text (among them 7 themes are common to two poems only). Secondly, very 
few poems contain an almost identical array of themes. The two findings are dis- 
cussed next. 

Regarding the latter point, in the entire corpus of the lightning-scene gasidas 
there is a small number of poems that have an almost identical arrays of themes. 


1. The mimiyya of ‘Abid b. al-Abras [“bA1], the ha’iyya of Abt Dhu’ayb al-Hud- 
hali [aDhH2], and the g@fiyya of ash-Shammakh b. Dirar [ShbD]. 

2. The ha’iyya of Aws b. Hajar [AbH] and the ra’iyya of Khufaf b. Nudba 
[KhbN2]. 

3. The mimiyya of °Abid b. al-Abras [“bA1], the ha@’iyya of Abt: Dhu’ayb al-Hud- 
hali [aDhH2], and the mimiyya of al-Muzarrid b. Dirar [MbD]. 

4. The ra@’iyya of Sa*ida b. Ju°’ayya 1-Hudhali [SbJ2] and the ha’iyya of Abi 
Dhu?ayb al-Hudhali [aDhH2]. 

5. The niiniyya of ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib [“bM] and the mimiyya of al-Muzarrid b. 
Dirar [MbD]. 

6. The gafiyya of ‘Iyad b. Kunayz [“bK] and the ra’iyya of an-Nabigha |-Ja‘di [NJ]. 


Regarding the poems of the first group, each of the three poems by ‘Abid, Abi 
Dhu’ayb, and ash-Shammakh contains the same three themes: za°a’in, a lightning- 
scene, and self-praise. Two of the three poems include even a fourth common theme, 
which is the atlal. Despite this fact, an analysis of the poems would show that these 
themes are not identical in the three poems. In the two poems by Abt Dhu’ayb and 
ash-Shammakh b. Dirar they are ordered differently: the poem by Abt’ Dhu’ayb 
starts with the atlal, followed by the za‘°@’in, then the lightning-scene, and it closes 
with the self-praise. The poem of ash-Shammakh begins with the za‘a@’in, is fol- 
lowed by the aflal, then the self-praise, and ends finally with the lightning-scene. 
This difference in the order of the themes in the poems affects the narration in it. 
Positioning the atlal before the za‘°a’in-scene, as is the case in the poem of Abi 
Dhu’ayb, shows apparently that the beloved has long since departed. The lover de- 
cides at a certain time to visit her abodes, and there he starts recalling the last time in 
which he and his beloved encountered; namely, the moment of the departure and 
therefore he starts describing the departure process. On the other hand, having the 
za‘a’in before the atlal, as is the case in the poem of ash-Shammakh, may indicate 
that the beloved has too short time since departed. As it was shown through the 
analysis of the poem of ash-Shammakh, it seems that the beloved has just yet left the 
abodes. This makes the lover turns towards her freshly abandoned abodes (her new 
atlal) in order to wail his lost love. 

In addition, the difference in the lightning-scene and the self-praise also affects 
the narration of the poem. It was shown through the discussion of several poems that 
when the lightning-scene is positioned after the self-praise, which normally func- 
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tions as a consolation attempt, this shows that the protagonist's consolation attempt 
has failed and that he remained tormented by his gloomy situation. This however 
was the case in the poem of ash-Shammakh. On the other hand, if the self-praise 
follows the lightning-scene, this normally indicates that the miserable lover had suc- 
ceeded in forgetting his sadness as in the poem of Abt: Dhu’ayb. 

There are two other salient discrepancies between the two poems. Firstly, the 
poem of Abii Dhu’ayb has another theme, absent from the poem of ash-Shammakh, 
namely a description of the beloved's beauty (in the poem of ash-Shammakh, the 
protagonist alludes very precisely to the beauty of the departed women but not to 
that of the beloved). Secondly, in the self-praise, each of the two poems tells a to- 
tally different tale: in the poem of Abi Dhu’ayb the protagonist boasts of his work 
as a lookout over the margaba of his clan, while in the poem of ash-Shammakh the 
protagonist praises his courage in journeying across the dangerous desert. 

Similar conclusions can be reached regarding the poems of Abt’ Dhu’ayb and 
“Abid b. al-Abras. Each of the two poems contains four similar themes: za‘°a@’in, the 
beloved's beauty, the lightning-scene, and self-praise. Here, unlike the above pair of 
poems, the order of these themes is identical in both poems. Yet there are differ- 
ences that make even these two texts non-identical. First, the poem of Abii Dhu’ayb 
has a fifth theme. This is the description of the atlal of Umm ‘Amr; it does not exist 
in “Abid's poem. Secondly, the similar themes in the two poems have a different 
subject matter. The protagonist's self-praise in Abii Dhu’ayb's poem is about his 
courage and fitness to work as a lookout for his tribe, and does not recall bygone 
days when he could traverse the dangerous desert, as is the case in “Abid's poem. 
Also, the accounts in the theme of the beloved's beauty differ in the two poems. In 
the poem of ‘Abid, Hind is described as a white woman and she is compared to an 
antelope. Even her saliva is compared to a precious kind of wine, and her hands, 
unmarked by any tattoo, are described. But Umm ‘Amr, the beloved in Abi 
Dhu’ayb's poem, is portrayed as a woman ornamented with jewels. This woman's fat 
body is also mentioned. The za‘a@’in in the two poems also receive different treat- 
ment. In ‘Abid's poem the lover describes the sight of the howdahs and their colored 
decoration, while Abi’ Dhu°’ayb's poem makes no mention of the howdahs them- 
selves, only of the places through which the travelers have passed on their journey. 
Lastly, the contents of the lightning-scene in each of the two poems are clearly dif- 
ferent. The lover in “Abid's poem draws very precisely and directly the external 
sight that he saw while watching the lightning: a black sky overcast with black 
clouds, and very intense lightning. He ends with the wish that he might once drink 
of that rain. In the poem of Abi Dhu’ayb, by contrast, the lover does not give a 
visual description of what he saw. Instead he portrays such a sight using his imagi- 
nation, comparing the lightning to a lamp and the clouds to mating camels. The 
birds, gazelles, and oryxes that have been affected by the flood are also described. 
The poems of “Abid and ash-Shammakh, however, contain self-praise with the same 
content: courage in traveling across the desert. Yet some differences do exist in the 
two poems, principally the different order of their themes. 
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The poems of the second group yield a similar theme array. An examination of 
the poems of Aws b. Hajar and Khufaf b. Nudba would reveal that each of the two 
texts consists of three main themes: a quarrel with the wife, the lightning-scene, and 
self-praise. Yet there are some differences between the two poems, which therefore 
cannot be considered imitative texts. First, the poem by Aws contains a theme not 
found in the other poem, which is the description of the wife's beauty. Secondly, 
even here the self-praise has different content in the two poems: in Aws' poem the 
protagonist vaunts his courage, while in the poem of Khufaf he brags about his past 
hunting expeditions and his participating in the wine-drinking parties. 

The content of the lightning-scene is also different in the two poems. A detailed 
study of the motifs constituting the lightning-scenes is made in the following chap- 
ter. However, it is possible to notice that the present scene in the poem of Aws in- 
cludes a detailed description of the clouds moving near the surface of the earth, and 
driven by the south wind which blows on them and sends down heavy rains. The 
clouds are likened here to a group of old she-camels leading their young calves, and 
the sounds of thunder are compared with the hoarse grunting of the camels. In this 
scene, an image of the wells and wadis is portrayed. In addition, a comparison be- 
tween the clouds and a dark horse is made. 

In the poem of Khufaf, the lightning-scene includes a description of the rained 
on places. In addition, the clouds in this poem are compared to mares protecting 
their foals. This content is not identical with that of the poem of Aws. In addition, in 
the poem of Khufaf there is no presentation of the two characters mentioned by 
Aws, namely his parents who support the wife against the son. 

Even the quarrel with the wife that appears in both poems, differs in content. In 
the poem of Aws, we saw an allusion to the nightly return of the husband to home 
when his wife suddenly wakes up and starts condemning him. The philosophical 
attitude of the protagonist in the poem of Aws does not appear in the poem of 
Khufaf. However, in Khufaf's poem, the visit of the protagonist to the rugged and 
high places of the tribe of a woman called Salma, who may be his divorced wife, 
and seeing the fire there, do not appear in the poem of Aws. 

In the third group, the poems of ‘Abid b. al-Abras, Abt: Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali, and 
al-Muzarrid b. Dirar include three common themes: the beloved's beauty, the light- 
ning-scene and the self-praise. Here too, the array of the three themes is similar in 
all three poems. Despite this, the same notes mentioned above can be found here: 
each of the three poems has other themes that do not appear in the other poems, and 
the content of the common themes differs from poem to poem. The same can be said 
regarding the fourth group which includes the poems of Sa‘°ida and Abii Dhu’ayb, 
although both poems include three common themes with the same array, which are 
the za°a’in, the beloved's beauty and the lightning-scene, nonetheless, both include 
the same two notes mentioned above. The same is applicable on the poems of the 
fifth group, that of “Amr b. Ma‘dikarib and of al-Muzarrid b. Dirar, the two poems 
include three common, with the same array, themes: the lightning-scene, the self- 
praise, and threatening the rival (the rival tribe or single persons). Even the poems of 
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the sixth group lead to the same conclusion. Here four themes are common in the 
two poems by ‘Iyad b. Kunayz and an-Nabigha 1-Ja“di: the self-praise, the lightning- 
scene, the praise of the tribe, and the condemnation of the rival tribe. The array of 
the themes is similar. However, a deep analysis of the poems reveals that each of the 
two poems includes some themes that are not found in the other and the contents of 
the common themes are not identical. Since the content of the themes of these 
poems have been analyzed in the previous chapters of this study, it is not necessary 
to repeat it once more. 

These findings on the themes in the ancient Arabic poem may teach us about the 
way the ancient poets composed their gastdas. Certain recurrent themes in Ancient 
Arabic poetry were obligatory, yet the poets were resolved to make each poem dif- 
ferent. This could be done in two ways. First, they could introduce rare themes into 
the poem. By rare themes it is meant themes that do not, or hardly ever, appear in 
the poems of a certain corpus. An example is the poem of Humayd b. Thawr, who 
inserts the theme of a cunning scheme that he asks his two comrades to carry out to 
convince his beloved to come to him. Then there is the poem by °Urwa b. al-Ward, 
who presents a theme of setting out the wife's plan to get a divorce from her 
husband. The fact stated at the beginning of this discussion, that more than half the 
themes in the lightning-scene corpus appear in one poem only, supports this asser- 
tion. 

The second way to achieve uniqueness and idiosyncrasy concerns the familiar 
themes that the poet takes up. He inserts a different combination of such familiar 
themes in his poem. This can be done by three means. The first contains the number 
of themes mentioned in the poems. Normally, when two poems include a mention of 
the same themes, one of the two poems includes a mention of at least one more 
theme that is not found in the second poem. The second involves the order of the 
similar themes in the poems. As shown above, even if most of the themes in a cer- 
tain poem are present in another poem, it is evident that they are arranged differently 
in each. The third means involves the content of the similar themes arrayed in the 
poems. It was shown above that the content usually varies. The difference in content 
of the common themes in two poems and the difference in number and array of these 
themes take part in formulating a different narration for each. These three means 
play an important role in creating some innovative or original aspects in the ancient 
Arabic poem. They make every one of the poems in our corpus non-imitative. 


Functional Idiosyncrasy 


Functional idiosyncrasy is measured by the variable functions a certain theme has in 
a collection of texts. In the 42-poem corpus in this book the lightning-scene has been 
seen to demonstrate five different functions. Firstly, it can be considered a means of 
expressing an unhappy lover's sorrow and his longing for his distant beloved. Sec- 
ondly, it serves as an attempt by the gloomy protagonist to recover. Thirdly, it can 
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be a means of explaining the feelings of a divorced man for his former wife, and 
sometimes his dismay over the divorce. Fourthly, a relationship is revealed between 
one member of a specific tribe and that tribe, or between this man and his family. 
Here, the lightning also reveals the longing of such a person for his tribe. Finally, the 
lightning-scene is a means used by the poet-protagonist to display his poetic skills. 

Historically, the first and fourth functions seem to be the oldest ones attached to 
the lightning-scene in Arabic poetry. Almost the same number of poems composed 
by pre-Islamic poets have a lightning-scene with each of the two functions (five 
poems with the first function and six or seven with the fourth). The fact that the old 
pre-Islamic poets — those who died during the first half of the sixth century — com- 
posed texts that include the two functions, somewhat obstructs any determination as 
to which of the two functions is the older. However, the number of poems composed 
by mukhadram poets of this type is notable. They produced 18 of our poems having 
the first function and only five having the fourth. These facts cannot teach us much 
about the historical priority of each of the two functions, but they do show that the 
fourth function was ignored by later poets in their texts, in contrast to the first func- 
tion. A possible explanation might be the rise of the new religion, Islam. From the 
very start it engaged in an all-out struggle against tribal society, and this perhaps 
inhibited the Bedouins from expressing their feelings for that society. However, 
such an explanation may be contradicted by J. Hell's theory which discusses the fact 
that Islam, in its early age, did not have any remarkable influence on Arabic poetry. 
Another explanation for this phenomenon may be that many texts of this kind were 
really composed by mukhadram poets in the Islamic era, but that these texts have 
been lost. 


It was argued in Chapter Four that the texts with the third function, in which the 
lightning-scene serves for expressing longing for the divorced wife, seem to be a 
later development of texts with the first function. Regarding the fifth function, we 
have one text of this kind. It is ascribed to an old pre-Islamic poet, but Lyall's suspi- 
cion of its authenticity makes it difficult to determine whether such a function was 
really developed in pre-Islamic times or if it should be considered a new develop- 
ment some time after the advent of Islam. 

In any event, functional idiosyncrasy is somewhat limited. In most cases a cer- 
tain theme bears the same function in more than one text. Thus it is difficult to talk 
of functional idiosyncrasy in those texts themselves. On the other hand, idiosyncrasy 
may be sought in poems in which the same theme may be said to function differ- 
ently. Accordingly, functional idiosyncrasy should be measured only in categories of 
texts and not in isolated poems, and the question to be asked is how the innovation 
in one category can be compared with the innovation found in other categories. 


2 Hell, “Der Islam und die Hudailitendichtungen”, Festschrift Georg Jacob zum siebzigsten Ge- 
burtstag (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1932), 80-93. 
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As with the lightning-scene, other themes in classical Arabic poetry function dif- 
ferently from text to text and additional studies on this subject are required to ex- 
amine these functions. 


Narrative Idiosyncrasy 


Narrative idiosyncrasy is measured by the differences of the narratives that appear in 
a group of texts possessing a similar theme or themes. The narration is constituted 
by the different themes found in a given poem, and it is actually a tale, or an account 
of several incidents involving the protagonist in the poem. 

Throughout the analyses of texts in the foregoing chapters, most of the poems in 
the current corpus were shown to have a narrative sequence not found in any of the 
other texts. Consequently, one of the main aspects of idiosyncrasy in Ancient Arabic 
poetry is evidently the narration that each text presents to its audience. It was noted 
earlier that the ancient poets drew partially on the same raw material to compose 
their poems. In the poems presented here, some poets mention the aflal, others use 
the za‘°a’in, still others highlight the fayf, and all of them include the lightning- 
scene. But out of this shared material every one of them has produced a different 
story line. 

Thus, if we take the narratives of the poems in which the lightning-scene func- 
tions as an expression of the longing for the distant beloved (Chapter Three), it was 
shown that the basis of each of the narratives of these poems was a sad love rela- 
tionship between the protagonist and his beloved who was, in all the poems, sepa- 
rated from her lover. Despite this fact and despite the similarity among these narra- 
tives, the narration of each poem has something that makes it different from the 
narratives of the other poems. Thus, the narration found in the mu‘allaga of Imru° 
al-Qays [IQ1], that reveals the very burdening thoughts of the miserable lover, who 
is tormented because of the separation with Fatima after visiting her aflal, is not 
found in any other poem in the chapter. The character of the protagonist who first 
attempts to recover by recalling his successful escapades with many women, then 
fails because of certain reasons, and again attempts to recover by recalling his hunt- 
ing escapades, but fails once more because he sees the lightning gleaming over the 
distant abodes of his beloved, is not presented in any other poem. 

Nor does any other poem present the character of a lover as seen in the poem of 
Humayd b. Thawr [HubTh1], who makes every possible attempt to convince his 
comrades to go to Layla in her own abodes in order to convince her to come and 
meet her yearning lover. Nor is there a protagonist as seen in the poem of the Hud- 
hali poet Mulayh b. al-Hakam [MbH] who imagines that his beloved, Su‘da, is 
watching the same lightning that he was watching and that she imagined in her turn 
that the lover is riding the clouds in order to visit her. The decision of the lover to 
leave his abodes and to visit his beloved's abodes is no doubt unique among the 
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poems used in the same Chapter Three. Nor does any character such as that of 
Khufaf b. Nudba [KhbN1], who falls in love with a Yemenite woman during the 
pilgrimage, and who cannot make a contact with her once because of his old age and 
once because the pilgrimage comes to an end and the woman has returned to her 
home in Najran, appear in any other poem discussed above. 

Unique here too is the narration in the poem by ash-Shammakh b. Dirar 
[ShbD 1]. It reveals the story of the protagonist with his two beloveds. The first is his 
recent beloved who leaves him and departs with her tribe, and whose abodes he 
visits later, while the second is the beloved of his past life. Watching the departing 
tribe of the recent beloved conjures in his mind the departure of the beloved of his 
past; and visiting the atlal of the recent beloved makes him remember the atlal of 
the former beloved. Also, while he is watching the lightning gleaming from the 
direction of the recent beloved, he recalls the lightning that he used to watch for his 
former beloved. All these incidents make the narration of this poem different from 
the narratives of the other poems in this chapter. 

It would be useless to repeat here all the narratives that have been discussed in 
that chapter in order to show how each narration was different from the other. It is 
sufficient to note that a small number of the poems have similar narratives. It would 
be worth discussing only the narratives of such poems that seem at first glance not 
only to be similar but even identical. 

It was noticed that the narration of several poems has a tripartite functional 
structure. Each poem includes three main functional units: the first is the separation 
of the two lovers which is expressed through describing one or more of the follow- 
ing scenes: the atlal, the za°a’in and the tayf. The second is expressing the longing 
for the beloved through the lightning-scene; and the third is the consolation attempt 
which is expressed in several ways. Six poems have such a structure and those are 
the poems of ‘Abid b. al-Abras [“bA1], al-Muraqqish al-Asghar [MAs], Abi Qilaba 
]-Hudhali [aQH], Khufaf b. Nudba [KhbN3], al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali [MH], and 
lastly Abi Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali [aDhH2]. 

Due to this similarity in the structure of the poem, the narration in each of the six 
texts seems to be identical: it deals with a lover who is separated from his beloved, 
visiting her atlal, and/or seeing her departure with her tribe and consequently some- 
times imagining her apparition. He becomes affected, then he notices the lightning 
that increases his longing and agony for his beloved. This leads him to seek a con- 
solation for himself. Despite this fact, the aforementioned analyses of these poems 
reveal that although the narration in each poem is built on the three scenes men- 
tioned above, it nevertheless includes some incidents that make each different from 
the other. 

Thus, the poem of ‘Abid presents an old lover who is surprised at the departure 
of his beloved's tribe, he watches the departed caravan and also the preparatory stage 
before the departure. He concentrates on his departed Hind and describes how beau- 
tiful she was. He alludes to his past relationship with her. Shortly after the departure, 
he tends to follow the tribe by watching the lightning that was gleaming in a certain 
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direction. He knew that the tribe went in the same direction in order to enjoy its rain 
and pastures. This makes him recall his past when he was able to pass through the 
dangerous desert, alluding to his former courage and perhaps hinting indirectly at his 
present inability to follow his beloved. 

Comparing this narration with that in the poem of al-Muraqqish would reveal 
that although the two poems deal with a sad love story, nonetheless differences do 
exist between both. The lover here visits the aflal of Ibnat ‘Ajlan but does not watch 
the departure or the preparations for departure as was the case in the previous poem. 
It seems that he was wronged by his friends because he alludes to them and asks 
himself not to blame them at all. The friends seem to have done some harm to him 
that may have caused a break in the relations between the two lovers even before the 
departure of the beloved. It seems that the lover narrates his story while visiting the 
atlal of his beloved. There he apparently suffers an unbearable night and also 
watches the lightning and becomes more and more affected. He recalls the past en- 
counters that used to occur between him and his beloved and tries to console his 
sadness by thinking of the changeable nature of dahr but does not recall any of his 
past glorious deeds. 

The narration in the poem of Khufaf seems to be very close to that in the 
poem of al-Muraqqish. It deals with a lover who, apparently, while visiting the 
atlal of his beloved, watches the lightning and becomes more gloomy. In this 
poem too, as in the poem of al-Muraqgqish, the lover tends to think of the nature 
of dahr in order to console himself. Despite the similarity in the narration of both 
poems, one can point out other differences between the two texts. Thus, although 
in both poems, the lovers on the atial recalls the past common life shared by their 
tribes, each lover recalls different aspects of this past life. The lover in al- 
Muraqgish's poem briefly recalls the owner of the camels of the two tribes (arbab 
al-hujiim) [MAs:3]. On the other hand, the lover in Khufaf's poem recalls a more 
detailed scene of the tribe's sheep herds and its noble horses which were used in 
fighting to protect these herds from the attacks of enemies [KhbN3:3-6]. In add- 
ition, the narration in the poem of al-Muraqqish presents a scene of past encoun- 
ters with the beloved. Such a scene is not found in the poem of Khufaf. Even the 
scene of the apparition is found only in the poem of al-Muraqgish, but not in the 
poem of Khufaf. The consolation part, which seems at first glance to be similar in 
both poems, actually differs. Even when the two poets deal with the changeable 
nature of Time, each of them thinks of different aspects of the dahr. In the poem 
of al-Muraqqish, the lover mentions that Time makes rich people lose their prop- 
erty [MAs:16]; makes powerful people suffer injuries [MAs:17]; dispels happi- 
ness from the life of happy people and also turns the sadness and misery of poor 
people into happiness and gladness [MAs:18]. In the poem of Khufaf, on the 
other hand, the lover states that Time, or death, separates lovers [KhbN3:11-12]. 
In addition, Khufaf praises himself as a further attempt to console himself, an 
incident that is not found in the narration of the poem of al-Muraqqish. However, 
it has been seen that the lover in al-Muraqqish's poem recalls his past encounters 
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with his beloved, and that his relationship was apparently affected because of his 
friends. These incidents also do not appear in the poem of Khufaf. 

The narration in the poem of Abii Qilaba seems to be close to the poem of al- 
Muraqqish. The reason is that it seems here as well that the lover narrates his story 
while visiting the aflal of al-Qatil. There he recalls his past meetings with her but 
also notices the lightning that increases his agonies. Despite this, when he attempts 
to console himself he does not mention his philosophical attitude regarding the dahr, 
nor does he recall his ancient glorious past, but he praises his present good use of his 
weapon. The lover is presented here as a warrior. This attempt at consolation, in 
addition of the allusion to ‘Ammar, the enemy that pursued him and was killed by 
the old protagonist, do not appear in the poem of al-Muraqqish. 

This poem is closer in its narration to the poem of al-Mutanakhkhil than to the 
poem of al-Muraqqish. This is because the self consolation deals with similar topics 
which include describing the protagonist's own weapon. The lover here also visits 
the atlal of his beloved, watches the lightning and starts consoling himself. How- 
ever, despite this similarity, some differences do exist between the two poems. The 
first is that here the narration reveals that the lover went to the aflal a short time 
after the departed tribe has traveled. He watches the departure, and sometime later 
he watches the lightning. In the consolation attempt, he does not recall only his 
weapon, but he expresses his philosophical attitude towards life. All these incidents 
are not found in the poem of Abt Qilaba. 

Lastly, the narration in the poem of Abt: Dhu’ayb seems to be similar to that in 
the poem of “Abid. As was the case in the latter, here too the lover watches the de- 
parture of the beloved's tribe. But, unlike the case in ‘Abid's poem, this does not 
appear in the present but in the past. The departure has occurred some time ago. The 
lover afterwards visits the ruined places in which the tribe once lived, an incident 
which does not occur in ‘Abid's poem. However, although the lovers in the two 
poems attempt to console themselves in the same way, by recalling the glorious past 
deeds, nonetheless, the narration presents the protagonist in the poem of Abi 
Dhu’ayb as a lookout but not as a courageous traveler passing through the fearful 
desert as in the case of “Abid's lover. 

In addition to these narratives, one may reveal that there are two other poems 
that have a similar narration. The first poem was the ‘ayniyya of al-Kumayt b. 
Ma‘ruf al-Awsat [KAw] (Chapter Three, pp. 94-97). The second was the /amiyya of 
Labid b. Rab‘ia [LbR2] (Chapter Four, pp. 137-140). The two poems deal with a 
quarrel between the protagonist and his tribe because of a third party who comes 
between both sides. In these narratives, the protagonist leaves his tribe for a place 
were he starts recalling his story in addition to thinking of a certain woman. Despite 
this similarity between the two poems, it was noticed that the two narratives were 
not identical. Each narration includes some details that are not found in the other 
poem. In the poem of al-Kumayt, the reason for the quarrel was different from that 
in the poem by Labid. The affair of the mawali who were engaged in a quarrel with 
the protagonist is not found in the other poem. The incidents that occurred between 
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the two sides, such as their decision to pretend hostility against the protagonist's 
tribe, the failed peaceful attempt by the protagonist to prevent their harassments, and 
his attack against them, do not appear in the poem by Labid. 

What is discussed above shows that normally the pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
poem each has its own narration. In rare cases, some similarity can be traced in the 
narratives of more than one poem, but even in this case, the narratives of such 
poems are not identical but similar, and each narration still retains its own character- 
istics. 

This does not mean that each pre-Islamic or early Islamic gasida should neces- 
sarily include a narration. In this type of text at least, which contains a lightning- 
scene, such a narration is found. Future studies should focus their efforts on search- 
ing out this aspect in other types of ancient poetry, and seeing if a narration se- 
quence can be found in these texts. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Internal Idiosyncrasy in Lightning-Scenes 


The three aspects of idiosyncrasy discussed in the previous chapter are related to the 
lightning-scene as a whole, and in particular to its function in the light of its rela- 
tionship to the other sectional units, which we shall call themes or paragraphs. It is 
important to examine whether the internal components of a lightning-scene differ 
from qgasida to qasida, or whether they remain as a constant element in all the poems 
of the present corpus and thus constitute only pure repetitions. In other words, it is 
of a great importance to determine whether a certain paragraph of a poem, such as 
the lightning-scene, bears any kind of internal particularity in addition to the 
external one which was discussed previously (i.e., the three aforementioned aspects 
of idiosyncrasy). For this purpose, an inter-textual study of the motifs that constitute 
the lightning-scenes would be very useful. 

Thomas Bauer conducted a study of the internal components of another para- 
graph — the Onager episode. Bauer dissected this episode into several sub-sections 
or sub-themes, and conducted a thorough analysis for the motifs contained in each of 
these sub-sections.’ The present chapter is a complementary study to the one by 
Bauer, and contains an analysis of the motifs in lightning-scenes. The lightning- 
scene is divided into several sub-units, which we shall call secondary paragraphs’ 
that describe: 1. Lightning; 2. Clouds; 3. Rain; 4. Thunder; 5. Wind; 6. The protago- 
nist's wish or prayer; 7. The protagonist's psychological state of mind. In the fol- 
lowing pages, an inter-textual analysis of the motifs that each secondary paragraph 
includes will be given. Conclusions regarding the idiosyncratic aspect of the light- 
ning-scene will follow the analysis. 


The Lightning 


Descriptions of lightning are very frequently presented in our texts and include a 
discussion of the following motifs. 


1 Bauer, Altarabische Dichtkunst, eine Untersuchung ihrer Struktur und Entwicklung am Bei- 
spiel der Onagerepisode (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1992). 

2 Secondary paragraph is a term suggested in my article: “An Analytical Division of the Old 
Arabic Poem: A Suggestion for a New Method of Dividing and Analyzing the Old Arabic 
Poem with Application to a Text by Hassan b. Thabit”, Journal of Arabic Literature 36/1 
(2005), 76-77. 
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The lightning gleam 


One of the subjects which poets were more interested in was a description of the 
lightning's gleam. Most poets describe the lightning as gleaming vividly. The poets 
usually make use of different expressions to depict such a motif. “Abid b. al-Abras 
mentions the word harig [“bA1:10], which means flashing vividly. An-Nabigha dh- 
Dhubyani mentions the phrase yajiddu fa-yastashri [NDh2:3]. The two verbs 
describe the lightning as being persistent and exceeding the usual bounds in its 
flashing.’ Abii Qurdiida t-Ta°i uses the expression ya’taliqna i*tilaqga [aQT:16], 
while Rabi‘a b. al-Kawdan uses the expression sand muta’allig [RbK:2] to indicate 
the same characteristic used by ‘Abid. Aws b. Hajar, on the other hand, mentions the 
word lawwah [AbH:12] to indicate the same meaning, but he adds another motif 
which marks the period in which the lightning was gleaming — that it occurred after 
the sleep of the people (bu‘ayda n-nawmi), which is basically a metonym for the 
night hours. 

Besides direct statements, some poets used to express the vividness of the light- 
ning indirectly. One of the motifs used for this is mentioned by Sa‘ida b. Ju°’ayya al- 
Hudhali. The lightning in a poem by him is described as splitting the clouds 
(yusaddi°) [SbJ2:8]. Humayd b. Thawr adapts the same motif but uses a different 
verb to indicate the way in which the clouds split (yafrt) [HubTh1:98]. However, 
mentioning that the lightning splits the clouds shows metaphorically that the light- 
ning was so fierce and powerful that it could tear the clouds apart. 

Other poets mention that the lightning was gleaming continuously. In this se- 
quence too, the poets express this topic either directly, by using a verb which liter- 
ally indicates the continuous gleam of the lightning — such as Abt. Dhu’ayb al-Hud- 
hali who mentions the word ratig [ADhH1:9] — or metaphorically. One of the 
metaphorical motifs is used by Abi Qurdiida t-Ta°i. The poet describes the lightning 
as lam taghtamid tawariquhu [aQT:16]. This expression means literally that the 
lightning, which was considered by the protagonist as a night visitor (tawdGriq), did 
not fall asleep but is depicted as gleaming continuously without pause. The same 
motif and even the same expressions were used by the mukhadram poet Khufaf b. 
Nudba. This latter poet mentions the verb lam yaghtamid [KhbN2:9] to indicate the 
same meaning mentioned by Abt Qurdiida. Despite the similarity between these two 
expressions, it is nonetheless clear that the motifs are not identical. The night visitor 
in the poem of Abii Qurditida does not appear in Khufaf's gasida. Similarity is not 
sufficient proof that the second poet knew the poem of Abi Qurdiida and was con- 
sequently influenced by it. 

Other motifs indicating the vividness and/or the continuous gleaming of the 
lightning are found in our corpus. The aforementioned poet, Abi Dhu’ayb, states 
that the lightning filled the sky (mutakashshif) [ADhH1:9], which is a description 


3. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (Cambridge, England: The Islamic Texts Society, 1984), 2: 
384; 4: 1544-1545. 
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that reveals clearly how bright and continuous the lightning was. On the other hand, 
Labid b. Rabi‘a states that every time the lightning seems to have been extinguished 
(khab4@), it was immediately set alight again (thagaba) [LbR1:15]. Labid here indi- 
rectly likens the lightning to a fire that never extinguishes. Sometimes it becomes 
weak but it immediately flashes up again, thus expressing the continuous gleam of 
the lightning. A similar motif is used by the mukhadram poet Tamim b. Ubayy b. 
Mugbil when he says that every time the protagonist thought that the lightning had 
ceased, it began gleaming again (kullama qultu qad mada sana) [TbM1:22]. It is 
clear that the two poets, Labid and Tamim, make parallel references in their poetry 
to lightning that fades away and then rises again. Yet each of the two poets chose 
different expressions and different images — let us also say different motifs — to 
present such a topic. An-Nabigha 1-Ja°di expresses the vivid and continuous gleam 
of the lightning indirectly by saying that the lightning in a cloud (bariq) revealed 
certain types of trees in the region where it shone (yudi?u athlan wa-‘ar‘ara; it 
lighted up the tamarisks and the cypress trees) [NJ:73]. Lightning that has the power 
to reveal trees seen at a distance is no doubt very strong and vivid. 

An additional motif which expresses the vividness, and to some degree the con- 
tinuous gleam of the lightning is used by the jahili ‘Urwa b. al-Ward who describes 
the lightning as spreading across the horizon (mustatir) [“bW:1]. A similar verb is 
mentioned by the mukhadram Khufaf b. Nudba (istatara) [KhbN29]. Humayd b. 
Thawr on the other hand mentions that the lightning spread over the region of Najd 
then it moved to twinkle over Tihama (fa-saha I-barqu Najdan wa-athama) 
[HubTh1:99]. Covering the horizon or gleaming over two wide regions such as Najd 
and Tihama indicates that the lightning was so strong. 

Another motif to indicate the strength and continuity of the lightning is used by 
Imru° al-Qays. In one of his poems, the jahili poet describes the lightning as lighting 
the night's darkness (yudi’u d-dujd) [1Q4:4]. Such a statement by Imru® al-Qays 
shows that the lightning flashed very brightly and continuously, thus it was able to 
convert the night's darkness into light, as can be understood by the quoted expres- 
sion. 

Besides these motifs which indicate either the vividness or the continuous flash- 
ing of the lightning, some poets mention motifs which indicate that the lightning was 
gleaming normally and not vividly. In this sequence, “Abid b. al-Abras mentions the 
word lammah [°bA3:6]. Abi’ Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali uses a different expression, barq 
mulih [ADhH3:5], to indicate the same meaning; while Nahshal b. Harri uses the 
word wamid [NbH:2] as a description of the lightning. 

In contrast to the vivid gleam of the lightning, a group of poets express lightning 
as gleaming weakly. It seems strange that only poets of the Hudhay] tribe used this 
motif, although it is possible that other non-Hudhali poets used this same motif in 
poems that did not reach our hands. However, lightning and rain often occurred in 
the region where the Hudhayl tribe lived, so that Hudhali poets were more ac- 
quainted with it than poets of other regions. E. Braunlich, in his study on the poetry 
of the two Hudhalis Sa°ida and Abii Dhu’ayb, states this fact, and wonders why the 
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description of lightning and clouds and subjects related to them does not appear very 
intensively in the poetry of other tribes. Braunlich discusses the main motifs in this 
poetry and compares it with the descripton of lightning (rain and clouds) by other 
non-Hudhali poets. He concludes that the Hudhali poets, especially the two men- 
tioned above and al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali, were more skilful in the description 
of these subjects because they lived in a region which was well acquainted with such 
natural phenomena.’ Lightning was such an attractive subject for the Hudhali poets, 
that they described both its strength and weakness. They sometimes use a direct 
expression which literally means that the lightning was very weak, such as in the 
case of al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali who mentions the word kalil [MH:11], while 
other poets express this motif metaphorically. Abi Dhu°’ayb, for example, mentions 
that the lightning was dalaj [ADhH1:9], which means that the lightning gleamed 
with great effort. The verb dalaja literally indicates a person taking a water bucket 
from the mouth of the well to empty it in a water-trough.° A person going with such 
a bucket moves slowly and cautiously to indicate the slow gleam of the lightning. 
Another poet, Mulayh b. al-Hakam, mentions that the lightning was occasionally 
revealed to the protagonist (yabda la-nd), and at other times it was hidden and un- 
seen (yandub) [MbH:1]. This motif used by Mulayh clearly indicates that the light- 
ning was gleaming discontinuously and dully. 

It was only Sakhr al-Ghayy al-Hudhali who described the lightning as barg walif 
[SGh:1], which indicates that the lightning was flashing twice.° This is a unique 
motif that does not occur in any other text. This confirms that the Hudhali poets 
were very acquainted with lightning and consequently described it in its different 
aspects. 

Another motif which is used by the Hudhali poets and do not appear among 
other poets is that the lightning is coming from the direction of the beloved. As 
clearly shown in Chapter Three, there are many lightning-scenes that present the 
protagonists watching the lightning gleaming in the direction of the beloved's 
abodes. None of these poets, to exclude some of the Hudhali poets, mention 
explicitly that the lightning came directly from the beloved's abodes. Both Sa‘ida b. 
Ju°ayya and his rawiya Abt Dhu’ayb mention the question min-ki? [SbJ2:8] / a- 
min-ki? [ADhH2:10]. This question literally means that the lightning was gleaming 
from the beloved. However, it is difficult to accept the opinion of some scholars who 
believe that the poets mean here that the lightning was really sent by the beloved. 


4 Braunlich, “Versuch einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise altarabischer Poesien”, Der 
Islam 24 (1937), 229-236. 

5 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 3: 902. 

6 Some lexicographers explain this word as lightning gleaming continuously, see al-Jawhari, as- 
Sihah: taj al-lugha wa-sihah al-‘arabiyya, ed. Ahmad ‘Abd al-Ghaffur “Attar (Bayrtt: Dar al- 
“Tm li-l-Malayin, 1979), 4: 1441; al-Fayruzabadi, al-Qamiis al-muhit (Bayrut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
“Ilmiyya, 1995), 3: 278. Other lexicographers explain what is meant by such a continuous 
gleam by claiming that the lightning was gleaming twice. See az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis min 
jawahir al-qamits, ed. ° Ali Shiri (Bayrit: Dar al-Fikr, 1994), 12: 533. 
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The beloved is thought of as a mythological character.’ It is clear that the Hudhali 
poets were alluding to the direction in which the lightning was gleaming. This 
opinion is supported by another poem by Abi Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali, in which he 
explictly mentions that the lightning was gleaming over the abodes of Qabla, his 
beloved (fi ardi Qablata) [ADhH3:5]. Abi Qilaba al-Hudhali is a third poet who 
mentions that the lightning was gleaming in the direction of his beloved's abodes. He 
uses the expression yakhfi to indicate that the lightning appeared from the direction 
of his beloved’s abode (yakhfi li-l-Qatili) [aQH:5].* It was only Mulayh b. al- 
Hakam al-Hudhali who developed such a motif and described his beloved as holding 
a discussion with the lightning [MbH:8—7]. Such a discussion does not appear in any 
other poetry, including the poetry of the Hudhali tribe. 


Time, distance, and color of the lightning 


One of the motifs related to lightning is a definition of the time in which the light- 
ning was gleaming. It has already been shown in previous chapters that certain con- 
texts for the lightning-scenes imply that the lightning was gleaming at the night and 
prevented the protagonist from falling asleep. But only a few poets mention this 
motif directly in their poetry. Imru° al-Qays and Khufaf b. Nudba state that lightning 
was gleaming in the evening (al-‘“isha’) [IQ3:12; KhbN2:10]; Labid b. Rabi‘a states 
that it began gleaming at the wahn which means either at midnight, or during an 
hour or a short period of the night, or at a late hour of the night [LbR2:44].? In an- 
other poem by him, the same poet declares that after a had’, the lightning moved 
towards the high places [LbR2:45]. The word had’ has several meanings, all of 
which describe a certain part of the night — either a portion of it, a third part of it, a 
fourth part of it, or the time of the night when everyone falls asleep and one does not 
hear the footsteps of passers by.'? Mulayh b. al-Hakam mentions that the lightning 
was gleaming at the end of the night (akhira I-layli) [MbH:1]. Here too, it is notice- 
able that although all the poets seem to hint at the same time of the lightning's 
gleam, they use different expressions to present their motifs. It is clear that these 
expressions do not have an identical meaning even though they are closely related. 


Additional motifs deal with the height of the lightning in the sky. Here too, the Hud- 
hali poets are those who used this motif. For example, Abt Dhu’ayb mentions the 
expression ‘arij [ADhH1:10], a word which indicates that the lightning was high 
and elevated in the sky; and Mulayh b. al-Hakam uses the word rafi° [MbH:1],"! 


7 See Chapter One, pp. 8-9. 
8 See the meaning of the verb yakhfi in as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ashar al-Hudhaliyyin, ed. “Abd 
as-Sattar Ahmad Farraj (al-Qahira: Maktabat Dar al-°Urtiba, 1965), 2: 715. 
9 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 8: 3062. 
10 Ibid., 8: 2883. 
11 See the two expressions in ibid., 3: 1124; 5: 1995-1996. 
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which has the same meaning. Here too, the two poets used different words to ex- 
press the same motif. 


One of the motifs is related to the distance between the protagonist and the 
lightning. As shown in previous chapters, the lightning-scenes hinted at the great 
distance separating the region over which the lightning was gleaming and the place 
where the protagonist was positioned. Despite this, in most cases, such a distance is 
not expressed directly, but can be concluded through several clues mentioned in the 
texts. Only ash-Shammakh b. Dirar expressed this directly. He mentions the expres- 
sions ba‘id and sahiq [ShbD:26], which indicate that the lightning was distant/very 
distant from the protagonist. 


A description of the color of the lightning is presented by two poets only: ‘Abid b. 
al-Abras who refers to the white color of the lightning with the word lahiq [“bA2:6], 
and Abi Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali who uses the word agharr to allude to the same color 
[ADhH1:9]. The Poets use different words to indicate the same color. However, the 
rest of the lightning-scenes contain no direct reference to color. In addition, “Abid 
compared lightning to the whiteness of the morning's light (ka-bayddi s-subh) in 
order to indicate the color of the lightning and also its vividness during the night. 
The lightning was so bright that it seemed like the morning's light [“bA3:6]. 


Comparisons between lamp and lightning 


One of the most used similes was a comparison made between lightning and a lamp. 
This kind of simile compares the continuous gleam of the lightning and vividness to 
a lamp that is not extinguished, and that has the ability to lighten the night's dark- 
ness. “Abid b. al-Abras simply mentions that the lightning was like the lightning of a 
lamp (ka-daw’i misbah) [‘bA3:11]. Abt. Dhu°’ayb al-Hudhali mentions this simple 
comparison and adds that the lightning was gleaming in the direction of ash-Sham 
(ka-annahu ft “iradi sh-Sha’mi misbahu) [aDhH2:10]. Imru° al-Qays, who lived in 
the time of ‘Abid but was younger than him, developed this motif by describing the 
lamp as belonging to a monk who used to dip the wick of the lamp in a considerable 
amount of oil (masabihu rahibin ahana s-salita fi dh-dhubdali |-mufattali) [1Q1:68]. 
This simile compares the brightness of the lamp with the vividness of the lightning's 
gleam. 

The comparison between the lightning and the wick of the lamp appears also in 
the poetry of Labid b. Rabi‘a. Unlike Imru? al-Qays, Labid does not mention a monk 
nor does he allude to the amount of oil in which the wick was dipped (ka-misbahi 
sh-sha‘ilati ft dh-dhubali) [LbR2:44]. It is clear that the images used in the similes 
made by the two poets were different although they have a common denominator in 
the two parts of the simile — the lightning and the wick of the lamp. 

Aws b. Hajar states that the lamp is that of a Jew (kama stada’a yahiidiyyun bi- 
misbahi) [AbH:13]. Defining the lamp as the lamp of a Jew can be explained by the 
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social context. Certain sources indicate that the Arabs in the Arabian peninsula did 
not use lamps. They were first used during the Islamic period. Only Jews and Chris- 
tian priests — as was noted above by Aws — were acquainted with this device, and 
Arabs knew about lamps only through them. Therefore whenever they described it, 
they mention that the lamp belonged to a Jew or a Christian priest.'” 

Abii Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali also says that the lamp was of the Jews (ka-misbahi I- 
yahiidi) [ADhH1:9]. Yet when comparing the phrase used by Aws and that of Abi 
Dhu’ayb, one finds that both poets expressed the same motif differently. Abi 
Dhu’ayb was satisfied with stating that the lightning was like the lamp of the Jews, 
while Aws declared that the lightning was like a Jew who lighted his way by using a 
lamp. Aws made the comparison more specific. He described the lightning as being 
strong and continuous so that it lighted all those who were found in that area, just as 
a Jew does when he uses his lamp. Abi Dhu’ayb, on the other hand, did not mention 
the resemblance between the lamp and the lightning. Here too, one finds that even 
when poets adopt a similar comparison, they change its details. 

The simile of the lamp is presented differently by the Hudhali poet Rabi‘a b. al- 
Kawdan. The lightning is compared here to Jamps; the lamps are those belonging to 
foreigners that are hung upon the closed door of a palace or a high building 
(masabihu ‘ujmin ‘inda sarhin mughallaqi) [RbK:3]. Rabi‘a does not identify who 
are the ‘ujm; but since he speaks about palaces or high buildings possessed by these 
“ujm, it is possible that he alludes here neither to Jews nor to Christian priests, but to 
Persians or Byzantines who had such buildings and with whom Arab people were in 
contact. By stating that the lamps were hung over the doors of such enormous 
buildings the poet indicates that the doors were huge. The simile therefore implies 
that the lightning also hung upon something large, perhaps the large mass of clouds 
amongst which it gleamed vividly. The simile also indicates that the lightning was 
high in the sky, just as the lamps positioned over the doors of high buildings. 

Abii Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali uses this simile of the lamp of the foreigners, but he 
adds that the lightning is similar to that lamp when the lamp illuminates the matter 
of the ‘ujm after the other people go to sleep (kama nawwara I-misbahu li-l-‘ujmi 
amrahum, bu‘ayda rugadi n-na@’imina) [ADhH1:10]. The matter here is the paths 
and surrounding area of those people. As in the poem of Aws b. Hajar, the lightning 
was as clear and strong as the light of the lamp that illuminates the way for its hold- 
ers. Abi’ Dhu’ayb adds the time when the ‘uwjm used this lamp, which is during the 
darkness of the night. This addition highlights the period in which the lightning 
gleamed, which was during the night hours, and also expresses the vividness of the 
lightning's gleam that was enough to illuminate the night's darkness at that time. 

For °Amr b. Ma‘dikarib, the lamp was that of a bridegroom (ka-annahu misbahu 
bani) [“bM:1]. Since any newly married couple may spend many hours together on 


12 See Husayn, ash-Shakl wa-l-madmiin fi sh-shi‘r al-‘arabi l-qgadim: Dirdsat al-ma‘ani wa-l- 
mabani fi ash°ar Sa°ida b. Ju’ayya wa-Abi Dhu’ayb al-Hudhaliyyayn (Ph.D., University of 
Haifa, 2002), 181-182, no. 117. See the references mentioned there. 
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their first night, such a lamp was supposedly turned on during all that time. Conse- 
quently, this simile of ‘Amr functions as a symbol for the continuity of the light- 
ning's gleam. In Chapter Four (p. 136), it was said that the present simile by “Amr 
has another interpretation, in which the phrase misbahu bani is not explained as the 
lamp of a bridegroom but a lamp which burns the oil of the ben tree. Although the 
actual benefit of such a kind of oil is not known, it is clear that a lamp which has 
such oil is supposed to last a long time and its light may be stronger too. 

A final comparison — this time as a metaphor and not as a simile — which in- 
cludes the two elements, the lightning and the lamp, is mentioned by Khufaf b. 
Nudba. The lightning for him is said to salla its lamps during the evening (salla 
masabthahu bi-l-‘isha’i) [KhbN2:10]. This verb, salla, literally means to pull a 
thing smoothly out of another object.'? This present metaphor depicts the lightning's 
gleaming as smoothly emerging from the clouds, which indicates that the lightning 
shone weakly. This is a feature expressed by the Hudhali poets. However, as shown 
above, unlike Khufaf, the Hudhalis did not use any metaphor or simile to express 
such a motif. The allusion to lightning as emerging from another object is a symbol 
for the massed clouds covering the sky in which the lightning gleamed as if it were 
seeking a way out of this mass of clouds. Khufaf in the same poem likens the light- 
ning to a mandr which is a stand upon which a lamp is placed (tahsabu min 
hafatayhi l-manara) [KhbN2:10]. However, it seems that it is not the stand that is 
aimed at in the present simile, but the lamp itself. The lightning is similar to a lamp 
found on such a stand. Here, the lighning is depicted as having a soft but continuous 
gleam. It is possible also that it is elevated high in the sky. Just as the lamp is posi- 
tioned upon a stand, the lightning is positioned over its own stand, which may be the 
clouds themselves.“ 


Comparisons between fire and lightning 


Another kind of simile is found in the lightning-scene corpus that makes a compari- 
son between lightning and fire. Al-A°sha Maymiin compares the gleam of lightning 
around the clouds to the flame of a fire (ka-annama I-barqu fi hafatihi sh-shu‘alu) 
[A°1:22]. This kind of simile by al-A‘sha is called tashbth mujmal; i.e., a simile in 
which the similarity between the two elements of the tashbih is not mentioned. Al- 
A‘sha does not explain why the lightning was similar to fire but it seems to function 
as a symbol of the power and vividness of the lightning. 

Imru® al-Qays presents the fire as being set alight by two men (bajisan) [1Q3:12]. 
In such a simile, Imru° al-Qays shows how the lightning started gleaming softly and 
afterwards it became stronger, like a small fire set alight by the two men that gradu- 
ally becomes larger and stronger. In this simile by Imru? al-Qays, the two men are a 
symbol for the clouds which produce lightning when they clash together. 


13 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 4: 1395. 
14 Abi Dhu?’ayb al-Hudhali in another context (not a lightning-scene) uses the word mandar to 
indicate a lamp, see ibid., 8: 2866. 
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Lightning is compared by the three poets Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muaqbil, Sa‘ida b. 
Ju°ayya and Abt Qilaba 1-Hudhali to a fire burning in a wood. The first poet por- 
trays the clouds illuminated by lightning as a ghab musa‘‘ar [TbM2:6]; i.e., a wood 
(forest) set aflame with fire. Sa°ida, on the other hand, presents the lightning as a 
fire which burns in a forest of thin trees (ghabun tashayyamahu diramun muthqabu) 
[SbJ1:14] to illustrate how fiercely the fire spreads in it. With such thin trees, fire 
can consume the whole forest within a short time. This simile has the same function 
as that mentioned by Tamim; i.e., to present the strength and vividness of the light- 
ning. It also has another function to show how rapidly the lightning gleamed, like 
the speed of the fire. It covered the sky just as the forest was covered by fire. For 
Abii Qilaba, the phrase ghabun tashayyamahu, which appeared in Sa‘ida, is also 
used. However, Abii Qilaba substitutes the phrase diram with the word harig which 
has the same meaning. In addition, Abt: Qilaba describes the wood by using the 
word yubbas which means a dry wood [aQH:5]. This great similarity between the 
motifs in the poetry of the two Hudhali poets indicates that one of them was influ- 
enced by the other. Since it is not known which of the two poets was older, it is 
impossible to determine which of them was the more original. 

An ambiguous simile is found in some lightning-scenes where the word hariyya/ 
hariya is mentioned. This is an enigmatic word which literally means a viper that 
decreases in size as it ages.'° ‘Amir b. Juwayn at-TA°, a poet of the time of Imru? al- 
Qays, or even earlier, likens the lightning to a hariyya (with a shadda on the ya’) 
that is burning canes (ka-ma harragat hariyyatun qasaba) [°bJ:26]. The same word 
is mentioned in a poem by “lyad b. Kunayz (hdariya without the shadda). Interpreting 
the verses in the literal sense of the word hariyya/hariya is an assumption that the 
Arabs at that time knew of a mythical viper-dragon that spits fire. The lightning is 
thus compared to a fire flame that a hdriya sets alight in the canes/bushy wood 
[“bK:9] (ka-anna sana@ narin li-hariyatin fi zamkharin yataharraqu). This is a very 
complicated simile in which there is no clear similarity between the lightning and 
the hdriyya/hariya. The lightning is compared to a viper that burns the clouds which 
resemble the canes/bushy wood. Perhaps the comparison of the lightning to a viper 
may be the thin, long, and twisted line of the lightning flash shaped like the 
hariyya’s body. The canes and the bushy wood also make the fire burn very rapidly 
and strongly just as the lightning does inside the clouds. However, this mythological 
analysis for the word hdriyya/hariya seems strange. It is hard to believe that both 
‘Tyad and ‘Amir knew about such a mythological dragon. The word therefore needs 
a different interpretaion. It seems that the word in both poems should be spelt 
hariyya but not hariya as it is in the poem by “Tyad. Both versions of the word, with 
and without shadda, fit the meters of the two poems. The meaning of hdriyya is a 
woman of al-Hira.'° Consequently, the two verses make a comparison between the 


15 Ibid., 2: 558. 
16 Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, eds. “Abdallah °Ali 1-Kabir,; Muhammad Ahmad Hasaballah; 
Hashim Muhammad ash-Shadhili (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1981), 2: 1068. 
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lightning and the canes which were set on fire by a woman of al-Hira.'’ The special 
reason for choosing a woman of al-Hira for burning the canes is not clear. There 
may be several reasons: |. It is possible that the two poets were acquainted with al- 
Hira; they had visited that Iraqi town and therefore this was reflected in their poetry. 
2. That the women of al-Hira were more wealthy than Bedouin women of the Ara- 
bian peninsula, and therefore used to cook much more than other women. The fire 
from burning canes lasted longer than any other cooking fire set by the women of 
Arabia. 3. It is possible that burning down the canes here indicates an attempt by the 
women of al-Hira to produce arable land, and may indicate that the women of that 
town used to work in farming. The strength of the fire that they lighted was similar 
to the gleam of lightning. 


Comparison between horses and lightning 


One of the similes that were thoroughly analyzed in the previous chapters was the 
horse simile. Several poets compared the lightning's gleam to a horse's kick. It was 
discussed previously (Chapter Three, p. 96; Chapter Four, pp. 104, 107, 110, 139, 
141-142), that such similes have symbolic functions. ‘Urwa b. al-Ward was one of 
the poets who presented such a simile in their poetry. For him, the lightning's gleam 
that illuminates the clouds is similar of a balqa’ [“bW:3]. This word has two 
meanings. The first is a black and a white mare; the second is a mare which has 
white hind legs and thighs.'* It is clear that the mare here is a simile for a cloud mass 
which is black in color as is most of the mare's body. The lightning, which is 
gleaming in the clouds, is similar to the white color on some parts of the mare’s 
body. The second meaning of the word balqa’ mentioned above is more acceptable. 
It presents the lightning as the hind legs of the mare and not the mare itself. The 
other parts of the mare resemble a cloud mass in which the lightning was glimpsed. 
“Urwa continues his simile by mentioning that the mare has recently given birth. It is 
kicking at stallions (dhukar al-khayl) to drive them away from its foal by raising its 
hind legs very high (takashshufa ‘a’idhin balqa@’a tanft / dhukira |-khayli ‘an 
waladin shaghiri). This addition compares the lightning to the mare’s white-colored 
legs lifted high and rapidly against the stallions. This is, accordingly, an expression 
for the lightning gleaming high and swiftly among the clouds. 

Khufaf b. Nudba uses a similar simile. The gleaming of the lightning (ka-anna 
takashshufahu) in the clouds is similar to bulg (plural of balqa’) while protecting 
their foals (tahmi mihara) [KhbN2:11]. Although Khufaf uses some of the expres- 
sions used by °Urwa (ie., takashshuf and bulq) — and consequently he may have 
been influenced by him — his simile is concise in comparion with that of “Urwa. He 
does not explain the reason why the mares attempt to protect their foals, which ac- 
cording to ‘Urwa is from the danger threatened by the dhukir al-khayl. Khufaf, 


17 We thank Wolfhart Heinrichs for suggesting this interpretation for the expression hdriyya. 
18 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 253. 
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unlike ‘Urwa, does not describe the way in which the bulq attempted to protect their 
sons. The word shaghir which is found in ‘Urwa's simile, and which means raising 
high the hind legs of the mare, is not used in the description of the mare by Khufaf. 

Nahshal b. Harri [NbH:3-4] describes the mare in greater detail than in the 
two similes by ‘Urwa and Khufaf. For him, it was also a balqa’, but it is also 
dajijiyyatu l-matnayni and wddihatu I-khasri. The first expression means a mare 
with a black back (lit., black on both sides of the back near the back-bone).’” The 
second indicates a mare with a white waist. This is a symbolic image for the clouds 
that are partly black and partly white. The white portions may indicate the lightning 
that illuminates the sides of cloud masses. The mare for Nahshal was also a shamis; 
one which refuses all riders, and is a metaphorical expression for presenting the 
gleam of lightning.”” A shamiis mare moves violently and kicks strongly with its 
white hind legs. These movements with the legs symbolize the rapid and vivid 
flashes of lightning. Even the story of the mare with other horses is better depicted 
and explained in the present simile. The horses attacked the mare from all directions 
at a pasture near the River Euphrates, where the mare was circling its foal (atatha I- 
khaylu min kulli janibin / bi-marjin furatiyyin tahimu ‘ala muhri). This addition to 
the simile by Nahshal has a symbolic function (see the symbolic interpretation for 
this simile in Chapter Four, pp. 141-142). 

Unlike Nahshal’s explanatory method of presenting the simile, Humayd b. 
Thawr mentions explicitly that the lightning resembled the kicking of noble horses 
with their hind legs (ka-nafdi ‘itaqi I-khayli) [HubTh1:101]. Humayd uses different 
expressions for a simile like those mentioned above, but does not explain his simile. 
Humayd was the youngest of the poets to use such a simile. Perhaps he realized that 
his audiences were acquainted with such a simile through the poems of earlier poets 
which is why he mentioned his simile very explicitly. 

The first poet who used such a simile in a lightning-scene in the present corpus 
was ‘°Abid b. al-Abras. In his poetry, a stallion, and not a mare as in the case above, 
is described as ablaq. ‘Abid gives a description of the clouds’ rayyig, which is the 
first mass of cloud. When this mass arrived over a certain mountain, it looked like 
the flanks of an ablaq horse while kicking other horses away (aqrabu ablaqa yanfi I- 
khayla) [“bA3:9]. Here, the flanks symbolize the two sides of the rayyiq that seem to 
have been black in color. The lightning itself is not mentioned directly in this image, 
but it is expressed through the description of the kicking process. The ablagq is de- 
scribed as rammah; i.e., as one which kicks very violently with its hind legs. The 
movements of its legs, which are of a white color, indicate the quick movements of 
the lightning. However, it is very likely that other poets, earlier than “Abid, used this 
simile of the ablaq in texts that included lightning-scenes, but which are no longer 
extant. Despite this, he is still considered the earliest poet in our corpus. It is possi- 


19 See the meaning of dajiijiyya in ibid., 3: 852. 
20 Ibid., 4: 1597. 
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ble that the later poets mentioned above adapted this simile that appeared in ° Abid's 
poetry, but made variations on it so that each simile had its own idiosyncrasy. 


Other comparisons for lightning 


Another kind of simile mentioned in the lightning-scene corpus is used by Mulayh b. 
al-Hakam. Mulayh is the only poet who compares lightning to the fluttering of a 
wing (ka-takhfaqi l-janahi) [MbH:2]. This simile resembles that of the horse simile 
to express the speed of the lightning’s gleam. The lightning here, in addition to its 
rapid movement, is similar in shape to a bird's wing. 

Another simile in the lightning-scene corpus compares lightning to a sword. An- 
Nabigha dh-Dhubyani and “Adi b. Zayd were the only two poets who used this sim- 
ile. An-Nabigha compares the lightning's gleam to the sheen of sharp swords bran- 
dished in the hands of their bearers (wamidu suyiifin fi akuffin qawati‘i) [NDh2:2]. 
In his pessimistic poem, ‘Adi uses a different simile to compare the lightning to 
mashrafite swords that are glistening in the cloud peaks (taliihu l-mashrafiyyatu fi 
dhurahu) [°bZ:2]. “Adi, unlike an-Nabigha, mentions the type of sword and also 
portrays the clouds in his image, which does not appear in that of an-Nabigha. 
Besides the symbolic interpretation of this simile, which was mentioned in 
Chapter Four (p. 130), there is another realistic interpretation in which the move- 
ment of the lightning is similar to that of a sword on a battlefield. The movements of 
the sword are rapid and strong just as that of the lightning. In times of war they shed 
much blood, just as lightning is accompanied by much rain pouring down from the 
clouds. At the same time, the glint of the sword in the dusty area of the battlefield 
produced by the rapid charge of the warriors’ horses, resembles the glint that the 
lightning makes inside the clouds. 

Sakhr al-Ghayy al-Hudhali compares the lightning to movements of the hands of 
a certain warrior while holding up shield as a sign of victory or of warning for others 
(mithlu lam‘ |-bashiri, yuqallibu bi-l-kaffi fardan khafifa) [SGh:4]. Such a simile 
also indicates the rapid flash of the lightning. 

Other types of similes deal with a comparison between lightning and mourning 
women. The best and perhaps oldest poet who uses this simile is “Adi b. Zayd who, 
in the poem mentioned above, compares the lightning to cloths in the hands of the 
wailing women. These cloths have lost their original color and became dark red after 
the women soaked them in the dead man's blood and slapped their breasts with the 
palms of their hands to express their anger and grief (ka-anna ma?atiman batat 
‘alay-hi / khadabna ma?aliyan bi-damin sabibi / yula’li’na l-akuffa ‘ala ‘Adiyyin / 
wa-yu‘tafu raj°uhunna ila |-juyuabi) [“bZ:3-4]. The clouds are a symbol for the dead 
corpses, and the thunder is compared to the sound of the palms slapping the 
women's breasts, but it may also, though this is not mentioned clearly in the poem, 
be similar to the cries of those women. The rain is compared to the blood flowing 
from the dead body. Besides the symbolic interpretation mentioned in (Chapter 
Four, pp. 130-131), the present simile describes the vivid movements of the light- 
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ning as resembling the movements made by sad and angry women mourning their 
dead hero. ‘Amr b. Ma‘dikarib used a comparable simile in which the lightning 
appears over clouds that resemble a group of women gathering together for mourn- 
ing. For this simile, he uses a hemistich which is very similar to the first hemistich 
by °Adi (ka-anna ma’atiman banat [batat?] ‘alay-hi) ["bM:2]. The simile of “Amr 
is very concise in comparison to that of “Adi and includes only a small part of it. 
The mourning cloths, the slapping of hands, dyeing the cloths with blood, all these 
are motifs that do not appear in ‘Amr's simile. 

Labid b. Rabi°a mentions a simile of this kind in which the clouds are compared 
to wailing women. Labid chooses a different word to indicate these women (anwah). 
The ma°’ali (the mourning cloths), which is the same word used by ‘Adi and °Amr, 
are placed upon the women (‘alay-hinna I-ma’ali) [LbR2:47]. Lightning is similar 
to those ma’ali and is placed upon the clouds. Labid's image, like that of ‘Amr, is 
very concise in comparison with the image by “Adi. Labid does not explicitly state 
that the wailing women waved the mourning cloths but only that they put these 
cloths on themselves (“alay-hinna). 

Imru° al-Qays mentions another simile in which hands are described. Here, light- 
ning resembles the hands of winning players of al-maysir (playing for a slaughtered 
camel). The players raise their hands to receive the amount that they win of the 
camel's flesh (akuffun talaqqa |-fawza ‘inda |-mufidi). The hands appear to be mov- 
ing quickly upwards like the lightning flickering rapidly in the cloud peaks [IQ2:3]. 

One of the similes used in this kind of context was the one comparing the light- 
ning's gleam to the walk of a wounded or lame camel. Here, too, one poet mentions 
this simile. Imru° al-Qays describes the lightning as becoming calm for sometime 
and then rising up again like the walk of a camel with a broken leg (ka-ta‘tabi I- 
kasiri l-mahidi). This simile shows that the lightning flickered unevenly like the 
uneven walk of a limping camel [IQ2:2]. 

Another simile that is mentioned by Abi Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali compares 
lightning to makhariq, which is a garment or kerchief used in a game that boys used 
to play. A boy has a certain piece of cloth in his hand and challenges others to take it 
out of his hands. The game is called kharij [ADhH1:11].”' According to this image, 
covering the mahdariq is a symbol for covering the lightning by the clouds. It is 
revealed like the mahdriq is revealed after being hidden in the hands of the players, 
and the challenging cries of the children resembles the sound of thunder. Nahshal b. 
Harri compares lightning to pieces of white cloth (rayt) [NbH:2]. No doubt, it is the 
white color of the lightning which is being expressed through such a simile. 

Another two similes, which are unique in the lightning-scenes, are mentioned by 
two jahili poets “Abid and Imru’ al-Qays. Lightning here is compared to the teeth 


21 About this game see Husayn, ash-Shakl wa-l-madmiin, 182, n. 118-119. See the references 
there especially Fawwaz, “Al°ab as-sibyan al-‘arab qabla |-islam min khilal ash-shi‘r al-jahilt’, 
al-Hadatha 3/4 (1994), 148. Another way to play this game is mentioned in Lane, An Arabic- 
English Lexicon, 2: 719-720. 
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and hands of a maiden. The lightning described by “Abid as gleaming in the black 
clouds, looks like the white teeth flashing forth in sudden gladness from the faces of 
black-eyed maidens that laugh in joy (tabassuma wadihatin/ yazinu safa’iha |-hiiri |- 
qilasi) [“"bA2:7]. Imru° al-Qays, on the other hand, describes the lightning by com- 
paring it to movements of the white hands of a girl in the crowned clouds (ka-lam‘i 
l-yadayn) [1Q1:67]. As indicated in Chapter Three (pp. 45-46), the girl is making 
signs to her distant lover to come to her. 

One final simile is found in the poetry of ‘Amir b. Juwayn. The lightning here is 
compared to a gazelle or antelope entering its kinds, which is a covert among trees, 
or in the sand, or in a cave to protect itself from the heat.” The kinds is the clouds 
into which the lightning enters after each gleam (kdnisan ft l-muzni muhtajiba) 
[“bJ:25]. Two similarities are found between the lightning and the gazelle/antelope. 
The first is their color, which is white, and the second is the way the lightning enters 
the clouds, which is very rapidly like an animal entering its kinds to protect itself. 
The clouds were so thick that they were able to hide the lightning in them. 


The Clouds 


The colors of the clouds, their forms and movements as well as their sounds and the 
rain pouring from them are all subjects used in the imagery of the narratives. 


Cloud colors 


Unlike lightning, clouds do have different colors so that their description is richer 
than that of lightning. In many texts clouds are said to have a dark color. Mukfahirr 
is one of the expressions used to express this. It appears in the poetry of the pre- 
Islamic poets, ‘Abid b. al-Abras [“bA1:9; “bA2:3] and ‘Adi b. Zayd [°bZ:1; °bZ:8; 
“bZ:9], and the two mukhadrams, Khufaf b. Nudba [KhbN3:7] and Sa‘ida b. 
Ju°ayya [SbJ2:12]. This word literally means a person with a wrinkled face. When 
describing a cloud, the words indicate thick, massed, dark and piled up clouds.” 
Mulayh b. al-Hakam uses the word asdaf which has the meaning of black and dark 
[MH:14].~4 

Pure black is also said to be one of the cloud colors. “Abid uses the words 
sawda’ [*bA1:9] and suhm [‘bA2:2]. The second word is also used by ‘Iyad b. 
Kunayz in the singular form of asham [“bK:8]. Abt’: Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali mentions 


22 Ibid., 7: 2634. 

23 About the different meanings of this word see Manfred Ullmann, Worterbuch der Klassischen 
Arabischen Sprache (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970), 1: 275-276. See also az-Zabidi, 
Taj al-‘aris, 7: 456.; Fischer, Farb- und Formbezeichnungen in der Sprache der Altarabischen 
Dichtung, Untersuchungen zur Wortbedeutung und zur Wortbildung (Wiesbaden, Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1965), 297-298. 

24 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 4: 1333. 
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the word habashiyyat [ADhH1:8] — which literally means Ethiopians — to indicate 
the black color of the clouds.” Other poets, such as “Adi b. Zayd [°bZ:8], ‘Iyad b. 
Kunayz [°bK:10] and Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqbil [TbM1:22], mention the word 
jawn to indicate the color of the clouds. This expression has more than one mean- 
ing — it is either black, or white, or black mixed with red; or even only red.”° Al- 
Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali mentions the expression nija’ al-hamal [MH:20] to de- 
scribe the clouds. The word nija’ is the plural form of najw and means a cloud. The 
word hamal has different meanings, one of which is a black cloud.”’ The expression 
adham (pl. duhm) is also mentioned in the lightning-scene corpus, and is used by 
one poet only, al-Muzarrid b. Dirar [MbD:7]. This word has more than one indi- 
cation. One of them is a soft black, a color softer than the jawn. The word also in- 
dicates a deep ash-color unmixed with white.** However, the clouds may have a 
lighter color. They may be rumk (singular armak, ramkd@’), i.e., dark gray ones, as 
occurs in the poetry of Sa‘°ida b. Ju°’ayya [SbJ2:8]. Wolfdietrich Fischer analyzes 
this word as an expression normally used to describe a camel which is between gray 
and brown in color.” 

The word sabir is commonly used in several texts and has many different mean- 
ings. Some of these meanings are connected with the color of the clouds and others, 
which will be discussed later (p. 193), are connected with their movements and 
shapes. In connection with color, this expression indicates either a white cloud 
which does not, or rarely has any rain, or a cloud which has both black and white 
parts.°” However, it is clear that this word in the poetry of Sa‘ida b. Ju°’ayya 
[SbJ2:12] does not mean a white cloud. The poet mentions that the sabir was muk- 
fahirr,; i.e., it was a dark one. Accordingly, the word means either a cloud of a black 
and white color, or another meaning which is not connected to cloud color. For other 
poets, who all are mukhadrams, the word is used without any clear indication 
whether it means a white or a black cloud. Khufaf b. Nudba mentions that the sabir 
produced lightning during the day hours [KhbN2:14]; Hudba b. al-Khashram uses 
the phrase sabirun min sahab [HbKh:28]; i.e. clouds of a sabir kind. He adds that 
this sabir with the lightning which illuminates the cloud peaks is like a mountain 
covered with snow. Here too, it is not clear whether the snow is the color of the 
lightning itself or whether snow hints at the original color of the clouds. Al-Muta- 
nakhkhil al-Hudhali uses the form dhi subur; i.e., clouds that have many sabir 
clouds. But al-Mutanakhkhil also gives no clear indication of the exact color of the 
lightning [MH:11]. 


25 See a discussion of the Ethiopian-cloud simile in Ullmann, Der Neger in der Bildersprache der 
arabischen Dichter (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1998), 305-313. 

26 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 2: 490. 

27 Ibn Manzir, Lisdn al-‘arab, 2: 1005. 

28 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 3: 925. 

29 Fischer, Farb- und Formbezeichnungen, 333. 

30 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 4: 1645. 
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Although the description of the clouds as sabir occurs in several texts, in this 
corpus the word was used only in four lightning-scenes. Yet, even in this small 
number of texts, the poets did not use the expression identically. The phrase in 
which this word occurs differs from text to text. Sa°ida mentions the phrase mukfa- 
hirran sabtruha, Khufaf b. Nudba mentions the phrase yabruqu min-hu sabirun 
nahara; Hudba brings another phrase which is yudi’u sabiran min sahabin ka-an- 
nahu jibalun ‘alaha th-thalju; while al-Mutanakhkhil mentions the phrase dhi sub- 
urin mukhyili. The use of different phrases produces different images for the clouds. 
Thus, for Sa‘ida, the sabir is said to be a dark one; for Khufaf, the sabir is gleaming 
with light during the day hours; for Hudba, the sabir is revealed by lightning and 
this is compared to mountains covered with snow; while for al-Mutanakhkhil, the 
sabir is said to be a mukhyil one, which means having thunder and lightning and 
looking as if it is going to rain. 

In other contexts, the color of the clouds is expressed differently. Each text has 
its own expressions to describe the lightness of the clouds. Tamim b. Ubayy b. 
Mugbil mentions the word afdah [TbM1:23] and agmar [TbM2:5] to describe the 
white color of the clouds, while Nahshal b. Harri uses the expressions ghurr and 
zuhr [NbH:2]. The two words ghurr and zuhr are sometimes used together in order 
to indicate a white color. However, the original meaning of the word ghurr, pl. of 
agharr, is a white object against a dark background, such as white clouds in a dark 
sky.*! The word zuhr has three main meanings: white, bright, or shining. According 
to the third meaning, it is hinted that the lightning illuminates the clouds and makes 
them shine brightly.” 


Cloud shapes 


The form and shape of the clouds are described in the lightning-scene episodes, too. 
This is one of the richest topics presented throughout the verses in which clouds are 
described. The clouds are depicted as massed together. This characteristic is given 
three expressions which are markiima, used by ‘Abid [*bA1:9], rukam, by an- 
Nabigha dh-Dhubyant [NDh1:1], and sahab murakkam by al-Muzarrid b. Dirar 
[MbD:6]. These expressions present the clouds as collected and piled up over each 
other.*? The clouds also appear as nashds/nishas. This word is used by ‘Abid 
[“bA2:1] and by Khufaf b. Nudba [KhbN3:7] and is closely related in meaning to the 
markiuma/murakkam — an elevated mass of clouds piled up over each the other. 
Another expression used by the poets is the word rabab. This is one of the words 
that have more than one meaning. Edward Lane states that, it is either white clouds, 
or clouds that are white or black, suspended under other clouds; or clouds consisting 


31 See Fischer, Farb- und Formbezeichnungen, 249-252, 262-265. This word was used by Abu 
Dhu’ayb in another context to indicate the color of the lightning [ADhH1:9], see as-Sukkari, 
Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 1: 129-130. 

32 See the meaning of zuhr in Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 3: 1262. 

33 Ibid., 3: 1148. 
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of an accumulation of parts. Imru?° al-Qays [[Q3:13], “Iyad b. Kunayz [“bK:10], 
and Abt Dhu?’ayb al-Hudhali [aDhH3:10] use this word in their lightning-scenes. 
However, despite the occurrence of the same word in the poetry of the three poets, it 
is used in different phrases. For Imru° al-Qays the rabab is said to be heavy (rabab 
thigal), because it bears much rain; for “Iyad it is said to be ar-rabab al-jawn; which 
means a dark rabab; and for Abi’ Dhu’ayb the rabdab is said to move around the 
horizon (istujila r-rababu). 

In order to give a more precise description of the cloud, the word garid is men- 
tioned. This expression means a group of clouds scattered in the sky, one above the 
other. It also indicates several groups of clouds massed together, one above the 
other. This expression is used by one poet only, i.e., Khufaf b. Nudba [KhbN3:7]. 
Another expression to describe the accumulation of clouds is nadid and munaddad. 
This expression, which is used by Imru? al-Qays in its first form [I[Q3:13], and by 
an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani in its second one [NDh1:1], indicates clouds that lie upon 
each other, or side by side, in a regular order.°° 

The expression sabir, mentioned above (p. 191), is used to describe the form of 
the clouds. Clouds of a sabir kind are such ones that are located above each other in 
the form of steps; or a dense cloud that is positioned above another.*” It was men- 
tioned above that such a word appears in the poetry of the mukhadrams Sa‘ida b. 
Ju°’ayya [SbJ2:12], Khufaf b. Nudba [KhbN2:14], al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali 
[MH:11] and Hudba b. al-Khashram [HbKh:28]. The image used by Hudba, in 
which the sabir is compared to mountains, shows that the word indicates clouds that 
are positioned above each other. The expression as it is used by the other poets does 
not indicate exactly which meaning of the word is the one intended in the text. 

An additional description for the form of the clouds is found in the poetry of 
Imru° al-Qays, for whom the cloud is described as mukallal [IQ1:67], a word that is 
used only by him, and it means a cloud surrounded by other cloud shapes.** Some of 
the poets have described the clouds of a different shape. They are presented as being 
a “arid, an expression used by al-A‘sha [A‘1:22] and al-Kumayt al-Awsat [KAw:1] 
to indicate a collection of white clouds that are seen on one side of the sky, normally 
before they fill the horizon. The word also means a collection of clouds coming over 
another one in the sky.*” However, the clouds are mentioned by the first poet only as 
“arid, while the second poet mentions them as ‘Grid mutatayi‘, i.e., a group of “arid 
clouds which are moving rapidly and following each other. 


34 Ibid., 3: 1005. 

35 Ibid., 7: 2513. 

36 Ibid., 8: 2808. 

37 Ibid., 8: 2808. 

38 By Ullmann, mukallal is an towering storm cloud; see Wérterbuch der Klassischen Arabischen 
Sprache, 1: 301. 

39 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 5: 2011. 
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Cloud movements 


The movement of the clouds is also described in the lightning-scene texts. The proc- 
ess through which clouds were constituted is mentioned in some texts. One of the 
motifs mentioned here is the hovering and then the movement of clouds upon the 
seas. While they hover over the sea, the clouds collect water (more accurately vapor) 
and then they move on to rain over some regions. Several poets express this motif, 
but differently. Khufaf b. Nudba says that the rabab clouds are driven from the 
direction of the seas to the desert (yajurru bi-aknafi |-bihari ila l-mala rababan) 
[KhbN1:31]. For Sa*ida b. Ju°ayya, clouds spend eight nights over a sea or an island 
(badi‘), and during that period they gather water from the sea (yulwi bi-‘ayqati |- 
bihari). Then the south wind blows them (yujnabu) [SbJ1:15] towards the land. 
Sa‘ida's rawiya, Abt Dhu?’ayb, states that the clouds drank the sea's water. Then 
they went over other black clouds (habashiyyat) which were running fast (la-hunna 
na’tju) [ADhH1:8]. ‘Iyad b. Kunayz describes the clouds before they were com- 
pletely collected together. To do so, he uses a single expression (nashi’) [“bK:8]. 
“Abid b. al-Abras, on the other hand, describes how they gather together until they 
became a flat layer that covers the earth (ta’allafa fa-stawa tabagan dukakda) 
[“bA2:4]. 

The movement of the clouds before the night arrives is one of the motifs men- 
tioned in some texts. In the poem by ‘Tyad, the cloud, after being a nashi’, moves 
away before the arrival of the night (tarawwaha qabla I-layli) [“bK:8]. For Sa‘ida b. 
Ju°ayya, the clouds were sd@di [SbJ1:15], a word that indicates two contrary mean- 
ings: a cloud moving hastily during the night, or one that remains in its place during 
the whole night without moving until the coming of the morning.“” Al-Kumayt al- 
Awsat mentions that the cloud moved very quickly during the night, using the words 
mawhinan to indicate the night, and mutatayi® [KAw:1] to indicate the hurried 
movement of the cloud.’ 

Even the approach of the clouds over certain places is depicted. Every poet men- 
tions certain regions over which the cloud passed. Humayd b. Thawr mentions that 
the clouds moved from the region of Tihama, western of the Arabian peninsula, and 
that they were sent as a gift to Najd, eastern of Tihama (ta‘addat min Tihamata, 
uhdiyat li-Najdin) [HubTh1:99]. Khufaf b. Nudba mentions how the clouds moved 
to certain places [KhbN3:8] and then describes how the south wind (rthun 
yamdniyatun) milked the clouds (marathu). Milking the clouds, as will be discussed 
below (pp. 204-205; 225-227), is a metaphor for raining. After raining, the clouds 
are separated from each other. In the poem of Khufaf, the clouds which were going 
in front of other cloud masses, are driven back towards them and gather together 
again [KhbN3:10]. For Sakhr al-Ghayy al-Hudhali, the clouds move over several 
places which are named in the poem. However, when they reached a certain region, 


40. Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, 3: 1978. 
41 The word mutatayi® means something moving hurriedly. See Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 
1: 460-461. 
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the clouds became ribahl and rajiéf [SGh:10]. The first word is normally used to de- 
scribe a man with a large body and also a generous person.” Here the word seems to 
be used as a metaphor for a mass of clouds which has gathered together and also 
contains a great deal of rain. The second word implies that the clouds are in a state 
of commotion, either because they cause much thunder or much rain.’ Another 
form of the word, rajjaf, is used by al-Muzarrid [MbD:7]. 

It is apparent that the Hudhalis were more interested in describing the movement 
of clouds than were other poets. In a poem by Sa‘*ida b. Ju’ayya, the protagonist 
watches the movement of the clouds and describes regions which were rained upon 
abundantly by them. He continues watching the clouds until they reach Najd the 
next moring (asbaha). There, he could not see what happened to the region itself 
(thumma ntahd basari) [SbJ1:20], but he could still watch the clouds in the sky. At 
that place, the clouds were ranged in a circle (fa@’iq). It is very interesting to note that 
they are described at that moment as mutagharrib. Classical lexicons cite Sa‘ida's 
verse and point out two plausible meanings for this word. One of them is a cloud 
coming from the west (mina l-maghrib). This is a plausible interpretation, since the 
abodes of the Hudhay]l tribe were positioned west of Najd. According to the second 
meaning, mutagharrib means a foreigner cloud, a stranger. The clouds here are per- 
sonalized, symbolizing a person who leaves his home and goes to a distant place 
where he is considered a stranger.’ The clouds are a symbol for the beloved who 
became a stranger to her lover. 

In another poem by the same poet, the approach of the clouds over several places 
is described. In four verses, Sa°ida mentions the regions over which the clouds and 
rain moved [SbJ2:9-11]. Sa*ida's rawiya, Abt Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali, describes the 
stages that the clouds, after raining for the first time and being emptied of water 
(jaham), passed on until they collected water and were filled again. The empty 
clouds were detached by the wind (istujila l-jahamu ‘an-hu) [ADhH3: 10]. The rest 
of the clouds continued raining for three more nights (thalathan). After those clouds 
became empty, they moved around the horizon (istujila r-rababu). This caused 
small clouds to become detached from the main clouds and to move slowly along 
beside the main ones. These small clouds are compared to a kid (tif), that just had 
the ability to walk alongside its mother (istajma‘a rushaha) [ADhH3:10]. At that 
moment, the south wind (an-nu‘amd) blows and milks this new mass of clouds 
(marathu). In Abii Dhu’ayb's verse, the protagonist insists that such a mass is moved 
only by the south wind. In order to express his firm insistence, the protagonist de- 
clares that the clouds did not know any northern wind (lam ya‘tarif mina sh-sha?’mi 
rtha) [ADhH3:11]. Classical scholars quote this verse by Abt: Dhu’ayb and explain 
the reason for his last sentence. The nu‘amd is the wettest wind, and by stating that 


42 Ibid., 3: 1554. 

43 Ibid., 3: 1042. 

44 Al-Jawhari, as-Sihah, 1: 191; az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis, 2: 276. 

45 See the meaning of the verb istajala in Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 2: 489. 
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the north wind did not move the clouds he implies that the clouds poured rain with 
the help of the wet south wind.”° 

In addition to Abi Dhu’ayb, Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muqbil describes the clouds' 
movement after they rained. He mentions a different image for the empty clouds, 
and portrays them as moving very rapidly. To express this motif, Tamim uses the 
phrase zayyaf al-ghamama [TbM2:5]. On the other hand, al-Mutanakhkhil and Mu- 
layh the Hudhalis, describe the movement of the clouds without noting that they 
were emptied of water. Al-Mutanakhkhil mentions that the cloud hara [MH:15]; i.e., 
it drifted, moving to and fro across the sky, because it was heavy and was burdened 
with much rain.*’ Mulayh uses an image closer to the one found in the poetry of Abii 
Dhu’ayb. By mentioning the expression matafil [MbH:6], the poet alludes to two 
masses of clouds; a great one and another smaller one moving besides it which re- 
sembles the image of a kid trotting besides its mother. But for Mulayh, the clouds 
were not emptied of water as in the image of Abii Dhu’ayb. 


Clouds close to earth 


Other motifs connected with the clouds mention how close or far the clouds were 
from the earth's surface. Aws b. Hajar expresses this motif by using mubtarik 
[AbH:20], an expression which indicates a cloud going down to the earth and 
scraping off the surface of the ground by its fierce rain. Indirectly, the cloud is com- 
pared here to a camel throwing its breast on the ground when it lies down.” One of 
the expressions used to indicate the closeness between the cloud and the earth is 
haydab. Haydab literally means a cloud hanging down and approaching the earth.”” 
The use of this word in a lightning-scene was first made by ‘Abid b. al-Abras. In his 
poem, which is also ascribed to Aws b. Hajar, the haydab is portrayed as being very 
close to the earth (dant, musiff, fuwayqa |-ardi), so that a person who is standing can 
touch it with the palm of his hand [°bA3:7]. “Abid adds to his description of the 
cloud by saying that a person who walks in a sheltered place (mustakinn) is just like 
one who walks above on a bare and uncovered high hill (girwah) [‘bA3:8]. This 
image presents either the cloud itself or the rain pouring from that cloud. According 
to the first interpretation, the cloud is described as being very close to the earth. 
Everyone, no matter where he stands, can touch it. In the second interpretation, it is 
the fierce rain that sweeps across all places so that no creature can flee from it; even 
if they ascend to the peaks of the mountains or attempt to shelter themselves in some 
other place. 


46 Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Anwa’ ft mawasim al-‘arab, ed. M. Nizam ad-Din (Haydarabad ad- 
Dakkan: Matba‘at Majlis Da°irat al-Ma“arif al-“Uthmaniyya, 1956), 166. 

47 See the meaning of the verbs hdra, tahayyara, and istahara in Lane, An Arabic-English Lexi- 
con, 2: 684-685. 
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Tufayl al-Ghanawi also uses the word haydab. As in the case above, the haydab 
is described here as dant; i.e., close to the earth. Despite the similarity between the 
two poems, Tufayl gives a different description of the haydab than the one men- 
tioned by “Abid. The scattered sides of this cloud (furij/) are portrayed here as hang- 
ing over the earth and the gravel which covers it (fuwayga I-hasa wa-l-ardi). The 
sides of the haydab are compared to the broken pieces of a black jar (arfadu 
hantam) thrown upon the earth [TGh:15]. This image indicates the color of the hay- 
dab's sides, which was black, and also shows how close the haydab was to the earth. 
In classical Arabic, the comparison of a cloud to a black jar, hantam, is known. 
Besides the color of the cloud, such a simile indicates that the cloud was full of wa- 
ter, just like the hantam is normally full of water (and sometimes with wine).*’ How- 
ever, in Tufayl's specific simile, there is no hint of the rain found in the haydab. The 
jar was broken and was not filled with water. 

In the Hudhali poetry, the word haydab is often used. Sakhr al-Ghayy describes 
the lightning in the opening verse of his poem [SGh:1], and then, in the next verse, 
he mentions that it has a haydab [SGh:1]. It is not clear whether Sakhr's pronoun it 
means that the lightning itself has a haydab or whether the cloud has such a haydab. 
If the former is intended, then we can find a unique use for this word in classical 
Arabic language, since Sakhr borrowed this expression, which was used for the 
clouds, to describe the lightning. Accordingly, the haydab is part of the lightning's 
light, which was gleaming very close to the earth. This is perhaps because the clouds 
themselves, which clashed together and produced the lightning, were very close to 
the earth [SGh:2]. 

Abii Dhu’ayb, on the other hand, has a poem in which he describes two haydabs. 
One of them was positioned over the shiraj, namely places in which water flows 
down from a stony land to a plain. Another one was stuck (musiff) to the edges of 
the tila°. This last word has more than one meaning, some of which are contradic- 
tory: 1. A high or elevated land; 2. A low or depressed land; 3. A water course going 
from the higher part of the land to the bottom of the wadi.*' This second haydab was 
khaliij [ADhH1:13]. In the language of Hudhayl, this word indicates a cloud sepa- 
rated, scattered, and drawn away from the main mass of clouds.” 

The haydab by another Hudhali poet, Mulayh b. al-Hakam, is depicted while 
moving over hills (ar-ruba@) and over wadis (kullu wddin): once it is over the hills, 
the haydab irrigates them (yurwi); while once it goes over the wadis, it fills them 
with water (yar‘abu) [MbH:4]. 

As shown above, although five poets used the expression haydab to depict the 
cloud, each poet used it differently by producing — in addition to different phrases — 
different images. It was Sakhr al-Ghayy who developed the use of the expression 
haydab for the description of lightning. 
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Another expression used by more than one poet to describe the cloud was 
habiyy. This word has several indications. According to one of them, the word is a 
synonym for “Grid, which is a mass of clouds that reveals itself in the horizon, or 
reveals its breadth, width or side. It is also a mass that extends sideways before it 
fills the sky. Another meaning for the word habiyy is a mass of clouds very close to 
the earth and that moves as if it were a child crawling (haba). A third meaning of 
habiyy is a mass of clouds heaped up over each other.”* 

It was Imru° al-Qays who used this word twice. In his famous mu‘allaqa, the 
habiyy is described as crowned, or surrounded, by other smaller portions of cloud 
(mukallal) [1Q1:67]. In another poem by him, the habiyy is positioned on the peaks 
of other cloud masses that are compared to mountains peaks (shamdarikh) [IQ2:1]. 
This image shows that the habiyy here is not a cloud close to the earth but may have 
one of the other meanings for the word mentioned above. A similar motif is found in 
the poetry of Khufaf b. Nudba, where the habiyy is located in dhuran; 1.e., in peaks 
[KhbN1:29]. It is not clear whether these are the peaks of mountains or simply indi- 
cate any other high object. The images and the expressions used to describe the 
habiyy in the two poems by Khufaf and Imru° al-Qays are not identical, and each of 
the images has its own idiosyncratic context. 

Abi Qurdiida t-Ta°i likens the habiyy to a camel's chest which comes closer to 
the earth while the camel is kneeling (dana barkuhu) [aQT:17]. Labid b. Rabi‘a de- 
picts the habiyy as being driven gently by the lightning (yuzji habiyyan) [LbR1:15]. 
Here, the habiyy is indirectly likened to a beast, a camel or any other beast, driven 
by its shepherd, the lightning. The lightning is not only a symbol for the shepherd 
himself, but also for the whip he holds. The lightning's gleam is similar, both in 
shape and movement, to such a whip. For Tamim b. Ubayy b. Mugpbil, the habiyy 
sweeps the mu‘simat down in the evening (amsa) [TbM2:5]. The word mu ‘simat, pl. 
of mu‘sim, which means mountain goats, does not appear in any other lightning- 
scene text. The editor of Tamim's poem explains that the word is derived from the 
verb a‘sama, which is to seek a refuge.”* Mountain goats were so called because 
they live in the mountains peaks, seeking refuge from danger. However, an addition- 
al interpretation may be suggested. The word is taken from the word a‘sam, which 
means a mountain goat that has some white color in one or all of its feet.” Referring 
to Tamim's verse, sweeping down the mountain goats indicates that the habiyy was 
very close to the mountains where the goats lived, and made them leave their habitat 
because they were frightened. It is also possible that the habiyy poured down such 
abundant rain that it was strong enough to sweep down the mountain goats. 
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Here too, it is clear that even when the same word, habiyy, was mentioned in five 
poems, the images in which the word was mentioned were different from each other, 
and no texts included the same image. 

In other texts, poets express the short distance between the clouds and the earth 
by producing other motifs and other expressions. Imru° al-Qays states that the cloud 
almost touched the sa‘id (kada yaghsha s-sa‘ida@) [1Q3:14].°° Al-A°sha Maymiin 
mentioned the phrase sdaqiti l-aknafi [A°2:34], which means that the sides of the 
main mass of the cloud were falling down towards the earth’s surface. However, the 
most interesting image is that found in ‘Abid b. al-Abras, who personalizes the 
cloud by stating that it has forelocks (nawdas7). The clouds resemble persons, or more 
probably a group of horses, that have forelocks. The hair of the forelocks is hanging 
downwards, towards the road (mathqab/mithqab) over which the clouds were mov- 
ing. These forelocks are some small parts of the main clouds that were inclining 
downwards and moving very close to the earth. 


Clouds and rain 


In addition to the above-mentioned motifs concerning the clouds, the raining of the 
clouds is also depicted. Motifs concerning clouds filled with rain are mentioned first. 
“Abid, for example mentions the expressions mumalla’atin and ghisas [°bA2:1], 
both meaning clouds filled, and filled abundantly (lit., choked up) with rain. In the 
same poem by the same poet, the clouds are depicted as walking heavily because 
they bear much water (dullah bi-l-ma’) [“bA2:2]. “Abid, in another poem, describes 
the upper parts of the clouds that are shaking and emitting sounds of thunder (il- 
tajja). He then describes the lower parts of the cloud that, at a certain moment, were 
not able to carry any more water (daga dhar‘an bi-hamli I-ma’i) ["bA3:10]. Tamim 
b. Ubayy uses the same word dullah mentioned by “Abid. However, despite the 
recurrence of this word in the two texts, it was mentioned in two non-identical 
clauses. For “Abid, the clouds were dullah bi-l-ma@’; i.e., they were walking heavily 
because they bore much water; while Tamim, mentions that the rawdayda of the 
clouds (i.e., their leathern water-bags) were dullah and heavy (thiqalun rawayahu, 
dullahu) [TbM1:25]. 

Al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali depicts the clouds as positioned over the ‘ayqa; 
which is a yard or the shore of a sea, where other clouds gathered (yarmi la-hu; lit., 
visited it). These visiting clouds were described as jaf, which literally means clouds 
that have big hollows in them. The interpreter or al-Mutanakhkhil's poetry explains 
the word as clouds of great size that can contain large amounts of rain (‘azimat al- 
akhdh).*" These clouds are also described as muthqal and warih [MH:12]; two words 
which indicate a cloud burdened with rain. 


56 The sa‘id is a word rich in meaning. One of its meanings is a high ground or an even one, or a 
road, or a desert. See ibid., 4: 1688-1689. 
57 As-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3: 1254. 
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The same poet, al-Mutanakhkhil, mentions the phrase sahhu nija’i l-hamali I- 
aswali [MH:20], through which he describes a cloud raining abundantly (lit. means 
the abundant raining of the clouds of al-hamal al-aswal). It is not clear here whether 
the poet intends the general meaning of the word al-hamal; which is either a black 
cloud, or a cloud filled with water, or a certain constellation which brings rain (Ar- 
ies). However, it is possible that al-Mutanakhkhil was using a metaphor in which the 
clouds are compared to a hamal which is a lamb. The word aswal mentioned in the 
verse, which is a description of the word hamal, means lax or hanging down loosely 
in the lower part of an object or in its belly. This supports the assumption that the 
metaphor and not the aforementioned meanings of the word hamal was intended by 
the poet. Accordingly, the clouds looked here like a lamb with a big belly which 
hangs loosely downwards. This indicates how large the clouds were, and shows 
indirectly how much rain they are burdened with.”* 

The raining cloud is also depicted by ‘Abid as pouring water (tathujju l-ma’a) 
heavily from the gaps between the clouds (min khalali I-khasasi) [“bA2:2]. In the 
same poem, “Abid mentions the expression tuwahhi [“bA2:3], which means raining 
very quickly.’ A totally different expression to describe the quick pouring of rain is 
used by the late jahilz poet “Adi b. Zayd. “Adi uses the expression dhii nasal, which 
means with a speed (i.e., a speed object or action) [“bZ:7]. The same poet mentions 
other expressions to describe the raining cloud. The first is dimatun watfa’u, while 
the second is sakb [°bZ:7]. The expression dima, which is used in the lightning- 
scenes only by °Adi and ‘Abid [*bA1:10], has many indications. One of them is a 
continuous, lasting and quiet rain, without thunder or lightning. The shortest time in 
which the dima is poured down is one third of the day or of the night, but it may last 
for five or seven days.” Describing the dima as watfa’ indicates that the rain was 
abundant and extensive. Describing it as sakb indicates that the rain either ran along 
the ground without making any holes in it, or that the rain simply fell continuously 
and also in large drops.”! 

In order to describe a cloud pouring with rain, Imru° al-Qays mentions the ex- 
pression yasuhhu I-ma’a [1Q1:70]. The verb sahha means to pour out with great 
force. The same verb has other meanings: either to pour in consecutive quantities or 
simply to pour out rain.” Each of the three meanings makes a little change in the 
motif mentioned by Imru? al-Qays. On the other hand, Abii Qurdiida t-Ta°i uses the 
expression in‘aqqa n‘iqaqG (lit. means to be rent or split) [aQT:18] to hint at the 
abundant and tempestuous rain poured down by the clouds. However, using a differ- 


58 Arabic lexicography mentions the expression sahaba sawla’; the expression is explained as 
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ent expression to indicate a close, but not an identical, literal meaning is found in the 
poetry of al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali, who uses the expression munshaqqun ‘urahu 
[MH:14], which is used here metaphorically. The expression ‘uran, pl. of “urwa, 
means the button-loop of a shirt. Accordingly, the clouds are likened to a shirt which 
is torn apart so that the rain can therefore find its way very easily out of the cloud. 
This metaphor shows how abundant the rain was. Comparing the motifs between al- 
Mutanakhkhil and Abt Qurdiida shows that each of them has described a totally 
different image, using a different expression to describe a similar topic, which is the 
abundant fall of the rain. 

Al-Mutanakhkhil in his poem gives another description of the cloud. It is a muk- 
hyil [MH:11], which is a cloud giving signs, or hope, of rain.® In order to describe 
the abundant amount of rain poured down by the clouds, Tamim used the expression 
(alga ba‘a‘ahu) [TbM1:25]. The ba‘a* is the burden carried by the clouds that are 
depicted as setting down these burdens in a certain place to indicate how much rain 
they had poured over a specific region. The same expression, alga I-ba‘°G‘a is used 
by other poets such as Imru° al-Qays [IQ1:74] and Abt Qurdiida t-Ta°7 [aQT:10] 
who also considered rain to be a burden on the cloud. It is noticeable that the phrases 
in which this expression was mentioned differ in the three poems. In Imru? al-Qays, 
the phrase is wa-alqda bi-sahra’i |-Ghabiti ba‘G‘ahu (i.e., it [the clouds] put down its 
burden in the al-Ghabit desert). In Abii Qurdiida, the phrase is wa-alqa |-ba‘a‘a bi- 
qianihi (1.e., it put down its burden in its lower, flat or soft grounds). In Tamim, the 
phrase is wa-alga@ bi-Sharjin wa-s-Sarifi ba‘°G°ahu (i.e., it put its burden down in 
Sharj and as-Sarif). This phrase is closer to the one used by Imru? al-Qays than the 
one used by Abii Qurdiida. In both of them, the names of places in which the burden 
was put down are mentioned. Each of the two poets kept for himself a certain, min- 
imal, degree of idiosyncrasy by producing different names. Al-Muzarrid increases 
his degree of idiosyncrasy by not making use of the word alga and retaining only the 
word ba‘a°. He produces the phrase: hatta wa’alat min ba‘a‘ihi (until they [i.e. the 
foxes] sought a refuge from its burdens) [MbD:10]. 

To describe the raining cloud, the expression rawaya, which means leathern wa- 
ter bags, is used by Tamim b. Ubayy. This expression was used by ‘Iyad b. Kunayz 
[“bK:11]; but is used in a different image by Tamim. In the latter's poetry, the 
rawayG are described as heavy (thigadlun) [TbM1:25] because they carry much wa- 
ter. The same poet, in the same poem, describes the clouds that rain continuously in 
the summer (gdazat kishafan) [TbM1:27]. In another poem by Tamim, the clouds are 
depicted as covering the earth (tabbaqa) after it had rained on and irrigated (saqda) 
the side of the wadi (or the place where it bends; its jiz°). Here, the water that was 
poured upon that place is described as pure water (safw), but afterwards it became 
dirty (akdara) [TbM2:4]. The dirtiness of the water, after being clean, indicates that 
the rain ran over the jiz“'s ground and became mixed with mud and other objects. 
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This is, in turn, implies that the rain moved very fast and roughly over the ground, 
and swept away things that made it dirty. 

The motif of the leathern water bags of the clouds was used by other poets to de- 
scribe a cloud containing much rain. For Imru° al-Qays, raining is comparable to 
loosening (hallat) the spouts of the leathern bags of the clouds (‘azalt, pl. of ‘azla’). 
Imru° al-Qays makes a further allusion to the leathern water bags by using the word 
al-juliid which literally indicates the outer skin of animals, the material from which 
some kinds of water-bags were made [IQ3:15]. Labid b. Rabi‘a describes clouds 
after pouring out the first amount of rain on a certain region. The clouds then con- 
tinued their mission over another region by pouring vast amounts of rain (ardafa 
muznuhu wablan sart‘an sawbuhu) like water pouring out of the spouts of leathern 
water bags (sarib al-‘azali) [LbR2:52]. Hudba b. al-Khashram, like Imru° al-Qays 
and Labid, does not mention the rawaya themselves, but he describes the spouts of 
these rawdaya (‘azali) [HbKh:29] that poured out their rain. To express the pouring 
of the rain, Hudba uses expressions that are not mentioned in other lightning-scenes 
such as tasfahu to indicate the rain pouring (lit. to pour out); and arwaq, pl. of rawa, 
to present the rain (lit. the foremost part of rain). 

The raining cloud is expressed differently by ‘Adi b. Zayd, who says that it 
brings the rain which is granted to them by the Pleidaes (yaji’u bi-ma amaddathu th- 
thurayya) [“bZ:9]. 

It is not only the raining of the clouds that is highlighted in the lightning-scenes, 
but also the sounds voiced by the clouds. Poets discussed this issue in a few texts 
only, but a description of the thunder itself, without mentioning that it is a voice of 
the clouds, is also depicted in several texts that will be analyzed below. To describe 
the voice of clouds, they are referred to here as ajashsh, which is a characteristic that 
appears in five texts by the poets: Aws b. Hajar [AbH:20], an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani 
[NDh1:2], the Hudhali Sakhr al-Ghayy [SGh:2], ‘Iyad b. Kunayz [‘bK:13] and 
Tamim b. Ubayy [TbM1:23]. This word literally means a cloud that has a rough, 
strong voice that thunders violently.® Yet here too, despite the occurrence of the 
same word in several texts, the phrase in which the word is mentioned differs in 
most texts. For Aws, the cloud is said to be ajashshu mubtarikun. It was discussed 
above (p. 196) that mubtarik indicates a cloud resembling a camel lying upon the 
ground, so that besides the voice of the cloud, the image of the cloud as close to the 
earth is also mentioned. It seems that Aws wanted to depict the clouds as a camel 
voicing a rough sound while lying on the ground. On the other hand, for Sakhr al- 
Ghayy, the cloud is said to be ajashsha ribahlan. This phrase shows that besides the 
strong voice of the cloud, it has also a large body (see the discussion of ribahl in 
p. 195). For “Iyad, the cloud is said to be ajashsha hazimin. The expression hazim 
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means a cloud that has a thunderous voice similar to that produced by breaking 
something. 

The phrase in which the word ajashsh is mentioned is identical in only two 
texts — those of an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani and Tamim b. Ubayy — in which the cloud 
is described as ajashsh simakiyy. This is a cloud that produces abundant rain during 
the rising of the star as-Simak al-A‘zal (Spica Virginis).*” A repetition of the same 
phrase only in two texts indicates that poets of the pre-Islamic and early Islamic eras 
made their best efforts, at least when producing their lightning-scenes, to produce in 
their poetry different motifs and different images, and — at the same time — to pro- 
duce these motifs and images by using different expressions. Only in rare cases, 
poets used identical motifs and expressed them by identical expressions. 

Another characteristic connected to the clouds' voice is used by al-A‘sha, who 
describes the cloud as dha zajal [A‘2:34], which means a cloud with a strong voice, 
or that emits a confused mixture of cries, shouts or noise. This is a cloud with a very 
loud thunderous sound.® 


Clouds compared to camels 


The lion’s share of similes/metaphors is dedicated to what may be called the cloud- 
camel simile/metaphor. There are different functions for this kind of simile in our 
corpus, some of which were discussed above and will not be mentioned again 
below. 

Here, too, “Abid is one of the pioneering poets in using such a simile [“bA3:12— 
13]. In an expanded image, he compares clouds to a group of she-camels which were 
pregnant for ten months (‘ishar), and which were moving very rapidly (lahamim). 
The clouds were large-bodied (jilla/ shuruf). This image presents large-bodied 
camels with huge bellies, because of their ten-month pregnancy, to indicate the size 
of the clouds. The sky was filled with large cloud masses that were very thick, with 
each mass constituted of layers beneath each other like the bellies of the camels 
hanging beneath their bodies. Despite the great size of the cloud masses, they were 
moving rapidly and their speed was increased by the wind. 

Even the heads of the camels were described by “Abid as covered with shaggy 
and dusty hair (shu‘th). This image hints at other small and thin masses of clouds 
that floated in a disorderly way in front parts of the big cloud mass. Their color is 
similar to that of dusty hair, which is normally gray. Besides these small cloud 
masses there were others depicted in the poem as the young sons of the pregnant 
she-camels. ‘Abid describes the relation between the mothers and the young sons as 
one of irshah (or tarshih). Edward Lane explains this expression to mean the way a 
she-camel rubbed the root of her young one's tail, and pushed him on with her head; 
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and went before him, and waited for him until he overtook her; and sometimes gen- 
tly urged him on, and followed him.® This is a nice image in which the small clouds 
are presented as accompanying the big ones, either going in front of them or behind 
them. The big clouds were sometimes attached to the small ones. Lane adds that the 
irshah of a she-camel was the symbol for clouds gathering together to give rain. 
Reference to the irshah was also made by Abi Dhu’ayb. As discussed above 
(p. 195), he describes small clouds by using the phrase istajma‘a rushaha which 
means that the small clouds, or the young camels, were able to walk and accompany 
their mothers [ADhH3:10]. Although Abt Dhu’ayb uses a word that is similar to the 
one used by ‘Abid, he hints at a different image. At the center of this image he 
presents the young camel that has the ability to walk, while at the center of ‘Abid's 
image we find the mother and her efforts to help the young camel to walk. In Abi 
Dhu’ayb, the image of the mother’s actions or the methods she uses to help her son 
to walk does not appear at all. 

“Abid continues in the same poem to describe the camels, first mentioning their 
voices which were hoarse (buhhan handjiruha); secondly their lips which were flac- 
cid or pendulous (hudlan mashdfiruha); thirdly, their sons pasturing together with 
the she-camels in an exposed and flat ground (garqarin dahi) [“bA3:13]. The hoarse 
voices of the she-camels represent the rough voice of the thunder produced by the 
clashing clouds. The flaccid lips are the additional small sections of clouds passing 
beneath the front part of the main cloud mass. Since flaccid lips normally drip sa- 
liva, this may indicate the rain dripping from the small cloud sections. As for the 
uncovered place where the camels were pasturing, this is a clear image for the open 
horizon in which the clouds, both small and large, were moving. 

Another jahili poet is Abt. Qurdiida who describes the raining of the clouds by 
comparing it to the milking of a she-camel. As in the case of “Abid, the she-camel 
here is also a metaphor for the clouds. Despite this, the motifs or images used by 
Abi Qurdiida are totally different from those mentioned by “Abid. In Abt Qurdida, 
the she-camels themselves are not described, but only their movements and their 
halting during their fuwaq. The fuwdaq literally means the period between the times 
in which a she-camel is milked.”” This expression is used here as a metaphor for the 
time between the recurring periods of rainfall. After each period of rainfall, the 
clouds either halt over a certain place for a while, or simply move to another region 
during the night (yugimu fuwaqan wa-yasri fuwaqa) [aQT:17]. The hovering of the 
clouds over a certain place helps the clouds to gather together again, after being 
scattered during the rainfall. When they are massed once more, they move away to 
water additional places. 

Tufayl al-Ghanawi is another jahili poet who compares the raining of the clouds 
to milking a she-camel. Tufayl does not describe the milking process itself, but the 
ibsas, which is the calls that the shepherd makes to calm the camels before milking. 
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The south wind (rth al-janiib) is the one that produces such a call (abassat bi-hi rihu 
l-janubi). Afterwards, the leathern water bags (rawayda) poured much water without 
stopping (as‘adat rawaya la-hu bi-l-ma’i lamma tasarrami) [TGh:16]. 

The motif of milking the cloud also appears in Khufaf b. Nudba. Unlike Abi 
Qurdiida, Khufaf does not speak about any period of milking, but hints at the 
milking process itself. Here, the south wind is milking the clouds (marathu rihun 
yamdniyatun). Every time it does so, the foreparts of the clouds are driven back to 
the other parts that are massed together (yaruddu ray°anahu ila nadadi) 
[KhbN3:10]. 

The same poet, Abii Qurdiida, compares the rain of the clouds to a burden put on 
the back of a camel (tanazzala ‘an sulbihi) [aQT:19]. The same poem has another 
image for the clouds in which they are compared to a camel lying upon the ground 
and placing its breast on Mountain Aja’. The two upper arms of the camel (“adudan) 
looked as if they were tied with a rope (ka-anna ‘ala ‘adudayhi rifaqa). This image 
of the camel’s breast clearly indicates the lower parts of the cloud mass that covered 
the mountain, and the two upper arms of the camel indicate the two long sections of 
clouds in front of the cloud mass, while the rope is a thin cloud connecting these 
sections. The rope may be also an indicator for the lightning glimpsed between the 
two sections [aQT:21]. A similar image is found in the poetry of Tamim b. Ubayy b. 
Mugbil. The clouds in his poem look like a Yemenite merchant making his camels 
lie down and putting their saddles on the ground (inakhata |-Yamani qilasan hatta 
“an-hu akwura) [TbM2:10]. This image presents the movement of the clouds down- 
wards towards the earth's surface. The cloud masses become separated from each 
other, some of them being large like the camels, while others are smaller, like the 
saddles, and both of the separated sections descend towards the ground. 

An-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani also used the cloud-camel simile. In one of his verses 
the clouds are compared to a group of young camels going in the front of a herd of 
camels (ara ‘ilu min qala’isa) and running randomly and separately (shatta; ubbad). 
This simile refers to two cloud masses. One of them is moving behind like the main 
camel herd and the other one consists of small clouds, moving rapidly and ran- 
domly, and look like the group of young camels that were going in front of the 
camel herd [NDh1:2]. An-Nabigha describes the wind moving the main clouds and 
compares it indirectly to the camels’ shepherd. The wind shouts at the clouds and 
causes them to turn back (tukarkiruhu rihun bi-sawtihda), so the clouds start moving 
separately and randomly (yaja#ru). At another time, another wind, the northern one 
(shamal), guides the clouds to go the right way (ta°diluhu ukhra fa-yahtadi) 
[NDh1:3]. This mission is similar to a shepherd guiding his camels during their 
journey. 

Al-A‘sha Maymin was one of the poets who compared the cloud and the camel. 
For this purpose, he uses a metaphor. The cloud here has a jawz, which is the middle 
part of the camel's body, and also a ridaf, which is the part of the back where a sec- 
ond person mounts behind the main rider. These two parts of the camel present two 
great cloud masses that are moving behind each other. It is possible, although this is 
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not mentioned directly in the present metaphor, that the clouds were moving fast as 
a camel may do. The jawz of the cloud is said to be filled with water (muf*am) in 
which the lightning was vividly gleaming (‘amil) [A‘°1:23]. The lightning's quick 
gleam may represent the whip that the rider uses to beat the camel and cause it to 
run faster. According to this interpretation, the analysis suggested above that the 
cloud is compared to a fast-moving camel is quite plausible. 

Khufaf b. Nudba mentions another comparison between the camel and the cloud. 
He sees in the clouds a group of camel-drivers (huddat), a man who collects the 
camels that go astray (mushayi°), and she-camels with their calves (“iéidhan matafila) 
walking together on a hard and shining ground which is covered with pebbles 
(am‘az mushriq) [KhbN1:33]. This image represents the horizon and the cloud 
masses that move across it. The horizon resembles a hard and shining ground cov- 
ered with pebbles. The small clouds that move beneath the rest of the clouds resem- 
ble a road on which the other cloud masses pass. The group of camels going astray 
indicates the big cloud masses that are scattered in the sky. The camels’ drivers and 
the man who attempts to collect the camels are a symbol for other small groups of 
clouds that move inside the big cloud masses. These small clouds form links be- 
tween the other clouds, and consequently appear as if they were collecting them 
together. Since the camels' drivers and the man collecting the herd normally produce 
loud sounds while they walk, the present image seems to hint at the thunder pro- 
duced during the massing together of the clouds and their clashing with each other. 

Sakhr al-Ghayy, in order to express how thick and massed the clouds were, com- 
pares them to a group of camels that have great humps (tiwal adh-dhura) burdened 
with a great deal of merchandise (ka-anna ‘alay-hinna bay‘an jazifa) [SGh:5]. In 
order to express the same idea, the thickness of the clouds, Abii Dhu°ayb describes 
the clouds as the dark pregnant she-camels (rabadban ka-duhmi |-makhadi) burdened 
with huge sacks filled with seeds (hummilna fawgqa |-walaya |-waliha) [ADhH3:6]. 
The clouds were therefore dark in color and were thickly massed like pregnant she- 
camels burdened with heavy loads. 

The massive size of the clouds is a motif mentioned by Sa‘ida b. Ju°ayya. Sa°ida 
describes a kirfi?, which is a cloud mass located high over the horizon and has many 
layers of clouds lying one upon another.”' This kirfi’ is described as ‘akar. This is a 
word associated with camels and means a huge herd of camels comprising more 
than five hundred camels. This means that a large number of clouds covered the 
horizon. Sa‘ida uses another image connected with camels that describes some parts 
of the kirfi? descending towards the ground. At that moment, the clouds resembled 
riders of camels when they drop down from the backs of their beasts (kama labaja 
n-nuzila l-arkubu) [SbJ1:17]. Comparing the clouds to camel riders indicates the 
way the clouds came close to the ground. The upper layers of the kirfi’ split off from 
the main cloud mass and went downwards. Since the rider of a camel is supposed to 
drop himself gently down from the camel's back, this indicates the slow movement 
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of the upper parts of the kirfi’? while they were being detached and descending 
downwards. Another indirect implication found in the present image is the sound of 
the thunder, which corresponds to the voices of the riders that are heard when they 
intend to descend from their camels. 

Labid b. Rabi‘a describes the immense size of the clouds by a simile that is con- 
nected, to some degree, to camels. The clouds are compared to the number of camels 
given to a victor in a raid, which equals a quarter of the booty (mirba‘u ghanimin) 
[LbR1:17]. Although Labid does not state directly that the booty is a herd of camels, 
it is supposedly so. The verse in question includes an expression confirming that the 
booty was a large herd of camels, and it uses the word /ajib, which means a noisy 
booty. This image presents the clouds as a large group of camels that are driven 
together into one herd. The noise made by the camels symbolizes the thunder that 
the clouds produce. 

In addition to the large size of the clouds, some poets used the cloud-camel sim- 
ile/metaphor to describe other topics. Abi Dhu’ayb uses it to allude to the form of 
the heavy clouds (thigal al-muzn), comparing them to a group of camels lying 
around the tribe's tents (barkun labiju) [ADhH1:16]. The same poet in another poem 
uses a totally different image for the camels in order to express the massing together 
of the clouds, which he compares to a herd of noble he-camels used only for im- 
pregnation (masd‘tb). These camels have hairy heads (zubb ar-ru’iis) and are 
brought in the evening from far-off pastures to a common resting place where they 
will pass the night (murah). When the clouds collide with one another, they produce 
the sounds of thunder that are like the loud calls of these camels when they meet 
each other in the murah [ADhH3:7]. The abundant semen of the he-camels used for 
impregnation is compared to the large amounts of rain produced by the clouds. 

Abii Dhu’ayb's teacher, Sa°ida b. Ju°’ayya, expresses the movement of the clouds 
by comparing them to camels (possibly to other animals as well) with a wounded or 
broken leg. The camels try to walk fast (mustatiran “agiruha)"” [SbJ2:8] just like the 
clouds that move rapidly but also tremble like the injured camels that limp while 
they walk. A similar comparison is found in the poetry of Hudba b. al-Khashram 
who compares the upper parts of the clouds (dhurahu) that are in motion to a camel 
(or any other animal) with injured legs. Hudba uses the expression majdhiidhu I- 
gawa’imi, which is a totally different phrase from the one used by Sa‘ida for the 
injured legs of the camel. These differences in phrasing have already been shown in 
many cases above to occur whenever a poet intends to express a similar motif that 
appears in the poetry of others but tries to do so in a different way. The camels in 
Hudba’s poem are moving while being bridled by their riders (mukbahu) [HbKh:30]. 
This additional image contributes to widening the difference between his poem and 
Sa‘ida's. The clouds are accordingly described as moving slowly, which is totally 
different from the image produced by Sa‘ida. 
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A similar image is found in other poems, but this time it is not that of a camel 
with an injured leg but of a kasir, which literally means broken. This does not neces- 
sarily indicate a camel, but can also be a person. The earliest poet to use such a sim- 
ile is “‘Urwa b. al-Ward who depicted the approach of the clouds over a certain 
region, and then described the retreating clouds as a limping kasir (yaharu hawra I- 
kasiri) [“bW:2]. The clouds went back very slowly and trembled like a camel or 
limped like a man with a broken leg. 

The same word, kasir, appears in the poetry of Khufaf b. Nudba. The clouds here 
were burdened with a lot of water (khas7f) and moved like a kasir (yazifu ka-zayfi I- 
kasiri). Khufaf, unlike “Urwa, explains how someone with a broken leg walked by 
using the verb yazifu to indicate a camel or a man walking elegantly and proudly but 
with an affected incline of his body from side to side. This word is also used for a 
woman who walks as though she were turning around in her gait. This verb reveals 
clearly the movement of the clouds as being soft and slow, inclining from side to 
side and even circling around [KhbN2:15]. 

Sakhr al-Ghayy has a similar image in which the movements of the clouds are 
compared to that of a bound prisoner who is walking in shackles (siyaga l-muqay- 
yadi yamshi rasifa) [SGh:6]. This image, which does not appear in any other light- 
ning-scene texts, shows the slowly and retricted movement of the clouds. 

A final motif in which the cloud-camel comparison plays a role is that in which 
the raining of the clouds is described. This appears in the poetry of the Hudhali Abi 
Dhu’ayb in which he compares the rain to froth flowing from the mouths of he-cam- 
els (al-khabir) [ADhH3:8]. 


Various cloud comparisons 


Besides the cloud-camel simile/metaphor, other similes/metaphors do appear in the 
lightning-scene. Here, each simile/metaphor appears mostly in one or two texts only, 
and consequently their idiosyncrasy is clearly apparent. 

One of these similes, produced only by Tufayl al-Ghanawi, compares clouds to 
the stems of athl (tamarisks; or more accurately tamarix orientalis) grouped together 
(stiga athlin murakkami) [TGh:13]. The athl tree is broad and high,” which means 
that the clouds are large in size. The grouping together of these trees indicates the 
massing of the clouds. Another comparison is made between the clouds and the 
rayta (pl. rayt), which is a single white piece of cloth, or a thin and soft piece of 
cloth.“ The color of the cloud is white, either because it is their original color or 
because they were illuminated by the lightning. A simile of this kind refers either to 
the white color of the cloud or to its thinness. Here, too, “Abid b. al-Abras shows his 
creativity in describing three cloud masses — one positioned in the middle, while the 
other two are found above and beneath it. The middle one is compared to raytun 
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munashsharatun, which is rayt scattered in the horizon [‘bA3:11]. The simile of the 
rayt also appears in two other poets: Sakhr al-Ghayy and Labid. The former de- 
scribes the khdi, i.e., a cloud, or a raining cloud or a lightning cloud,” which is cov- 
ered by other cloud sections that are removed from time to time, so that the khal 
appears as a rayt [SGh:2]. As for Labid, the rayrt is presented as part of the lightning 
(ka-anna ft-hi raytan) [LbR1:17]. As already noted, even here, the recurrence of a 
certain word in more than one text is used with different images which increase the 
idiosyncratic aspects of each text. 

“Adi b. Zayd, in turn, adapts such a simile. Not only does he produce a different 
image from those discussed above, but he also uses a different expression to indicate 
the garment. He compares the clouds to a dakhdarin qashibi, an image that was thor- 
oughly discussed in Chapter Four (p. 130). The clouds are portrayed in two different 
ways, firstly as white clouds gathered together, and secondly as black clouds which 
were scattered across the horizon as if it were wearing a worn black cloth [°bZ:2]. 
The same poet makes a comparison between black clouds illuminated by the light- 
ning and the white heads of old men (bawdriqu yartaqina ru°’iisa shibi) [“bZ:1]. This 
is a unique image in the lightning-scenes of our corpus. Besides the symbolic func- 
tion of this image (see Chapter Four, p. 130), a more realistic one is found in which 
the clouds are positioned high in the sky as heads that are in the upper part of the 
body. The white hair may be an indication of the lightning itself, or of the clouds 
that are originally white in color. 

The ostrich-cloud simile also appears in the lightning-scenes to illustrate the 
form and shape of the clouds. “Iyad b. Kunayz describes a great mass of clouds that, 
at the farthermost sides (arja’ihi l-quswa) of this mass, have some jawn clouds (i.e., 
black, white, or red clouds, see above p. 191) which looked like hung ostriches 
(na°am mu‘allaq) [“bK:10]. Although this is not expressed clearly in the poem, the 
ostriches seem to have been hung by their legs, with their heads hanging down 
towards the ground, which shows that the jawn clouds are inclined downwards. 
Attached to them are some thin sections of clouds above the jawn clouds that 
symbolize the ropes with which ostriches were hung. 

The same image appears in a poem by Khufaf b. Nudba. Unlike the simile found 
in “Iyad, Khufaf describes the na‘am mu‘allag that are moved by the wind from the 
seas to the desert [KhbN1:31]. In the same poem, another image for the ostriches is 
found. The clouds are likened to a flock of ostriches gathered and driven together 
(na°4m muwassaq) [KhbN1:32]. The simile also highlights the rapid movement of 
the clouds like the ostriches that often move very fast. 

For Tamim b. Ubayy b. Muagbil, the clouds looked like baby ostriches (ri’Glu n- 
na‘ami) just breaking out of their eggs (bayduhu qad takassara) [TbM2:3]. This 
image shows the clouds that were like young ostriches that were recently born and 
were perhaps gray in color and small in size. 
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Comparing the clouds to human beings is also done in the lightning-scene 
corpus. Al-A‘sha presents the clouds as wearing a nitdq (munattaq) made of buckets 
of water. The nitaq is a strap that women use to tie around their waists. This is an 
image for the clouds that have their middle parts filled with water. To emphasize the 
large amount of the water, al-A‘sha use the metaphor of buckets of water tied to the 
middle part of the clouds [A‘ 1:23]. 

For ‘Abid, the black clouds are like a very dark night (ka-laylin muzlim; dajt; 
bahim) [°bA2:5]. Their size and movement is compared to those of ships navigating 
across the seas (ka-bahrin dhi bawasi) [“bA2:5]. The clouds were large in size like 
the ships, moved very fast, and trembled like ships normally do. This image of the 
ships also appears in the poetry of Sakhr al-Ghayy who explains the simile more 
profoundly than ‘Abid does, and consequently his image is totally different from the 
one in the poem by ‘Abid. According to Sakhr's verse, the hind parts of the clouds 
appear over the desert (ka-anna tawdliyahu bi-l-malda) and they looked like the ships 
of a foreigner owner (safa’inu a‘jama) on which many objects brought from the rif, 
were burdened (mayahna) [SGh:3]. The word rif has different meanings. The most 
appropriate one is a land of abundant herbage and goods and the comforts of life.’° 
The word a‘jam is mentioned here because Arabs in that early period were not much 
acquainted with ships and seas as foreigners were.”” 

It was al-Muzarrid who compared the clouds to a mountain chain that no man or 
animal could climb. Every time someone intends to climb it, the chain drives him 
downwards (yurma ilay-hi wa-yartami) [MbD:7]. In this simile, two cloud groups 
appear. The big one, which is like a mountain chain, is massed together and its peaks 
rise up very high. Near this mass there are other small clouds that attempt to ascend 
the peaks of the mountain chain attached themselves to it, but with no avail. They 
always move downwards and become detached from the main clouds. This simile of 
the cloud-mountain is used differently in the poetry of Hudba b. al-Khashram. The 
clouds in which lightning was gleaming were compared to a mountain covered with 
snow [HbKh:28]. 

Another unique image for the clouds is mentioned by Sakhr al-Ghayy who com- 
pares clouds to Christians meeting with a hanif (nasara yusGqawna laqaw hanifa) 
[SGh:11] (see the interpretation of this image in Chapter Three, p. 84). 

For Abii Dhu’ayb, clouds looked like black jars (handtim sid) [ADhH1:6]. The 
similarity between them is their color and perhaps also their shape. Both are large in 
the middle and thin at the edges. This comparison also appeared in the poetry of 
Tufayl al-Ghanawi, but there is a little difference between the two images. In the 
poetry of Tufayl, the clouds were like broken pieces of a black jar (arfadu hantam) 
that were thrown on the surface [TGh:15]. 
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To describe the black color of the clouds, Labid uses a totally different simile 
that compares them to black men (Ethiopians) wielding darts and javelins (hubshan 
giyaman bi-l-hirabi wa-bi-l-ilali) [LbR2:46]. The javelins are a symbol of the light- 
ning's gleam amidst the clouds (see a psychological interpretation of this image in 
Chapter Four, pp. 138-139). The same poet expresses the blackness of the clouds by 
comparing them to bulq horses that lift their white hind legs high and kick them out 
to protect their young from harm (bulgan mujawwafatan tadhubbu ‘ani s-sikhali) 
[LbR2:48]. 

With Humayd b. Thawr, the “all winds” (riyah marida; indicates weak winds) 
blowing in the night seem to be inflaming the clouds which were like burning reeds 
(ma‘a I-layli yas‘arna |-aba@’a |-mudarrama) [HubTh1:100]. This image portrays 
the lightning that is scattered among the clouds during the night. It was as if the 
wind scattered this lightning like it scatters the fire in a place filled with reeds. 


The Rain 


As shown above, various references to rain were made in many of the descriptions 
of the lightning and the clouds. But there are lightning-scenes that include direct 
descriptions of the rain itself. Several descriptions of the rain were made by ‘Abid b. 
al-Abras. In one of his poems ‘Abid describes the rain as dafig, rayyiq and dima 
[“bA1:10]. The first expression depicts the fierce pouring of the rain. The rayyiq, 
which is the first part of the rain, or the best part of it,”* is presented as pouring 
down beneath (tahtahd) a massed black cloud. The dima, on the other hand, a term 
interpreted previously (p. 200), is described as coming from above this cloud. In this 
image, two cloud sections are depicted, with the highest one pouring down the dima, 
while the lower one, which is the black cloud, pours down the rayyig. The expres- 
sion dima is used by another jahili poet, “Adi b. Zayd, differently from the way it is 
used in the poetry of ‘Abid. Here, the dima is said to be watfa’ [°bZ:7], which 
means a cloud that has its sides inclining downwards because it is burdened with 
much water. It is impossible to understand the phrase dima watfa’ literally, as if the 
dima is considered by “Adi as a watfa’. The expression seems to indicate that the 
dima should be of a watfa’; i.e., poured down from a watfa’ cloud. In the same im- 
age, “Adi adds that the dima was sakb; an expression interpreted previously (p. 200) 
as depicting the pouring of the rain on the surface without digging any holes in the 
ground. An addition to this image is made by the description of a nazal, which is 
rain running in water channels (tafarra‘u fi s-suyitbi). Such additions make the im- 
age produced by ‘Adi different from the one mentioned by ‘Abid. 

The rain-image has a different shape in the poetry of “Iyad b. Kunayz, in which it 
pours down from both sides of the clouds. The word to indicate the rain is sabal, 


78 See the different uses of this expression in Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 3: 1203. 
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which means rain that has not yet reached the ground” (la-hu sabalun min 
janibayhi) [“bK:11]. In addition, “Iyad describes the enormous flow of the rain for 
which he chooses another expression than dafig used by ‘Abid (mutaba‘‘iq) 
[“bK:12]. Its powerful fall upon the ground is depicted as excavating the earth 
(yakhruqu |-arda) [“bK:13] and also as sweeping the earth away. For this last motif 
“Tyad uses the metaphor yabri jadida |-mithi wa-ya‘ruqu. The literal meaning of the 
two verbs yabri and ya‘ruq means to remove the flesh of an animal from its bones. 
The rain is like a person taking off the meat from a slaughtered animal, which re- 
presents the soft ground (al-mith), while its flesh is its surface (jadid) [“bK:13]. 

The description of rain by al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali covers several verses. For 
him, rain is called shu’bib, a word that has more than one meaning. It is a rain 
shower, or rain that falls over a certain place and misses another one, or a violent 
rain.®° The shu*biib, together with thunder (ra‘d), is portrayed as sticking (i/tatta) to 
a certain piece of land that includes stones and mud (burqa). Both rain and thunder 
extended between that burga and another one called Burgat al-Ajwal [MH:13]."! Al- 
Mutanakhkhil uses a metonym to express the abundance of the rain. Someone who 
takes shelter (dhi l-maw’il) and another person standing in the open (dhii l-admdath), 
are in the same situation [MH:14]. This metonym presents rain as reaching all 
places, both covered and uncovered. A similar image was produced by ‘Abid, who 
mentions the najwa and the mahfil [“bA3:8]. The first expression indicates a high 
place where the flood normally does not ascend, and the second, the mahfil, is a low 
place where water gathers. In order to explain how abundant rain was, ‘Abid men- 
tions that a person who stands over the najwa or another who is found in the mahfil, 
are in the same position. Water (perhaps the flood) reaches them wherever they are. 
Both °Abid and al-Mutanakhkhil dealt with the same motif, yet each of them has his 
own particular expression to present this motif. 

According to al-Mutanakhkhil, all the places were filled with water, and no pro- 
tection could be sought. The rain fell over Najd, at the end of a very cold night 
(tawali laylatin mutfil) [MH:17]."’ The flood produced by the rain is also described 
as flowing very rapidly (mustabdiran) until it became faster than the clouds and was 
moving in front of them (yaz°abu quddamahu) [MH:16]. 

Rain is extensively described by another Hudhali poet, Abt’ Dhu’ayb. In order to 
express a motif already mentioned above, which is the forceful flow of rain, Abi 


79 Ibid., 4: 1301. 

80. Ibid., 4: 1489. 

81 Abi Sa‘id as-Sukkari (d. 275/888) mentions two interpretations for the verb iltatta. One of 
them was mentioned above; i.e., to be stuck. The second is to be hidden. According to the 
second interpretation, the shu’bub does not mean rain but vivid lightning. By means of vivid 
lightning, the clouds were hidden. See as-Sukkari, Kitab Sharh Ash‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3: 1255. 

82 The expression layla muffil indicates a very cold night that causes children to die of cold. See 
Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 5: 1861. Bréunlich doubts that this expression is a Hudhali 
expression; he assumes that it may be a personal expression that was produced by al- 
Mutanakhkhil himself, see “Versuch einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise”, 204. 
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Dhu°’ayb mentions that rain (or water) produced a torrent (ma@’uhunna thajiju) 
[ADhH1:6]. In another poem by him, rain is compared to the froth that flows from 
the mouths of he-camels (al-khabir). The clouds are portrayed as chewing this rain 
(taghadhdhamna fi janibayhi) which is pouring from their sides like the froth flow- 
ing from the jaws of a camel chewing the cud [ADhH3:8]. In the same poem there is 
another image for the rain that describes clouds already emptied of water (jaham) 
and that have moved away (istujila l-jahamu) and are separated from the kharj 
clouds. The kharj are clouds that either extended across the horizon, or clouds that 
were the first to rise and appear.*’ The kharj then pours down its rain. This is ex- 
pressed by the verb ghurrima, which means to discharge. The clouds discharged 
their burden of water by pouring it down, an image that presents the clouds as debt- 
ors who ought to pay their dues. The verse by Abt’ Dhu’ayb does not state who the 
creditor is, but it seems to be the earth to which the clouds paid their rain. The rain 
itself is produced by the description of being free of any defect or fault (ma? sarih) 
[ADhH3:9]. This is a metaphor for the purity of water.** 

One of the subjects presented in the lightning-scenes is the effect, mostly a bad 
one, that rain makes on the surrounding environment. The main function of such a 
subject is to depict, metaphorically, the large amount of rain that accompanied the 
lightning. ‘Abid b. al-Abras is the first poet to express this subject. The rain for him 
is presented paradoxically as having a negative effect on a certain place, with the 
power to dig up the earth (gatran dha ftihasi) [“bA2:3], but as having a positive 
effect in another place. “Abid, in another lightning-scene, depicts the meadows 
(rawd) and the low, flat or soft grounds (gi‘an) that on a certain morning (asbaha) 
becomes full of herbage (mumri‘atan) because of the rain that fell there. Some of the 
rain remained in that place (murtafiq), while some flowed across the surface of the 
ground (muntah) [°bA3:15].*° 

For Imru’ al-Qays, the rain has produced a fierce flood which caused great 
damage to the surrounding environment.*° It first uprooted the great trees and threw 
them on their chins (yakubbu ‘ala l-adhqani dawha I|-kanahbali) (1Q1:70]. Throw- 
ing them on their chins is a metaphor for reversing the positon of the trees so that 
their heads were no longer held high but were touching the earth. In Tayma’, the 
flood did not allow the trunks of the palm trees to remain planted in the ground (lam 
yatruk bi-ha jidh‘a nakhlatin) [1Q1:71]. Even the square and roofed houses (utum) 
were demolished and swept away, except those which were built of stone (illa 
mashidan bi-jandali) (1Q1:71].*’ 


83 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 2: 719. 

84 See a translation of the present verse in ibid., 6: 2252. 

85 See a translation of the present verse in ibid., 3: 1127. 

86 Some modern scholars interpret this effect symbolically, see Chapter One, pp. 8-12. 

87 The word utum, pl. utiim and atam, has other meanings which can not be accepted in our con- 
text. These meanings are: a lofty house, or a fortress, or a fortress built of stone. See Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 67. 
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The flood swept the ghuththa’ — the rubbish, scum, and leaves borne on the sur- 
face of the flood®* — until it reached a certain mountain called Tamiyyat al-Mu- 
jaymir. At that moment, the mountain looked like the whorl of a spindle (falkatu 
mighzal) [I1Q1:72], which is a simile for the large amounts of ghuththa’ surrounding 
the mountain's peak. Aban, another mountain, was like an old man wearing a striped 
cloak (kabiru unasin fit bijadin muzammali) [I1Q1:73]. This is another image for the 
ghuththa’ that covered this mountain and made stripes on it like those of a cloak. In 
addition, this image also reveals ruts that the flood created on the surface of the 
mountain, causing it to look like a striped cloak. 

This great flood makes a certain desert, called al-Ghabit, look like a Yemenite 
merchant who puts down his boxes that have clothes in different colors and styles 
(nuzitla l-yamani dhi al-‘iyabi). This is an image describing the flood that left vari- 
ous marks on the desert ground that look like the clothes presented by the merchant 
for sale [[Q1:74]. 

Wild animals (as-siba‘) are also described in the mu‘allaqa of Imru° al-Qays as 
having been drowned (gharga) by that flood. Their corpses are compared to the 
bulbs of wild onions pulled out of the earth (andbish ‘unsul) [1Q1:75]. This is a 
vivid picture of the cruelty of the flood sweeping over the earth that cause the wild 
animals to sink into it and then pulled them out covered with mud. 

In the mountain called Busyan, the flood swept down the white-footed mountain- 
goat (‘usm) out of their dens (anzala min kulli manzili) (1Q1:77]. It is not clear 
whether this image describes the goats fleeing from the flood or whether they were 
drowned like the wild animals and were then swept down as dead corpses. 

In another poem by Imru? al-Qays, lizards (dibab) are affected by the flood. 
They were driven away violently (yahizu)® on a white safasif (fi safasifa bidi) 
[1Q2:7]. The word safasif, pl. of safsaf, implies either a flat and even tract or a de- 
sert, or a waterless desert. The white color indicates that the safsaf included nothing 
but sand, which has a color close to the white. This pictures the flood as being faster 
and more dangerous than if it moves in a land filled with trees and other obstacles. 
On a flat land, the lizards must run very quickly to flee the flood. 

Abi Qurdiida t-Ta°i uses an image similar to the one found in Imru° al-Qays. 
The rain is depicted as throwing down the great trees on their chins. Despite this 
similarity; the phrases used by Abii Qurdiida are different (yakubbu I-‘idaha li- 
adhqanihi is used by Abii Qurdiida as against yakubbu ‘ala l-adhqani dawha I- 
kanahbali used by Imru? al-Qays). Abii Qurditida, unlike Imru? al-Qays, expands this 
image by a simile in which the great trees are compared to semen (ligah)”° dropping 
from a bull camel (ka-kabbi I-faniqi) into the wombs of noble she-camels (al- 


88 Ibid., 6: 2231. 

89 The verb haza has another meaning which is fo drive softly, see ibid., 2: 667. This meaning 
does not fit our context. 

90 The word ligah is quoted in different lexicons to mean semen (m@’u I-fahli). Ullmann considers 
this meaning as erronously developed by these lexicographers. See Wérterbuch der Klassi- 
schen Arabischen Sprache, 2: 1077. 
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busaqa) [aQT:22].”' The simile expresses how easily rain was able to uproot the 
great trees and throw them down violently and speedily just as a fanig does with its 
semen. This simile of the bull camel has never appeared in any lightning-scene ex- 
cept in that of Abi Qurdiida. The earth is symbolized by the she-camels, and the 
semen dropping inside these she-camels indicates that the rain does not only uproot 
the great trees, but also causes their upper parts to sink into the earth, while their 
roots are exposed to the air. The same poet describes rain that continued for three 
days and three nights (thalathu laydlin wa-ayyamuhunna)” [aQT:23], until the wells 
(matur or ma’tir) became filled with water (raffa‘a) [aQT:24]. 

An attractive metaphor appears in the lightning-scene by the jahili Aws b. Hajar, 
who compares the rain to a person flaying the skin of a slaughtered animal. The 
slaughtered animal is represented by the pebbles that covered the rainy ground 
(yanza‘u jilda I-hasa) [AbH:20]. The term jild al-hasa, or the skin of the pebbles, 
indicates the upper side of the pebbles flayed by the powerful rain. It may also mean 
that the earth was covered by more than a layer of pebbles. The jild al-hasa was the 
upper level that was washed down by that rain. This image recalls another one by 
“Tyad b. Kunayz, in which rain was also compared to a person flaying a slaughtered 
animal (p. 212). Despite this similarity, the two images are different. The person in 
“Tyad's poem is described as removing the flesh from the bones of the animal and 
digging into its body. In Aws, the person is flaying the skin of such an animal and 
working on the exterior part of the animal's body. The ferocity of the rain in the two 
poems is consequently different. It was more powerful in “Iyad because it dug very 
deeply into the earth, while in Aws, it is only able to remove the exterior layer of the 
earth. 

The rain in the same poem by Aws is also compared to a fahis [AbH:20],”* which 
is a sand-grouse that hollows out the earth to make a place to lay its eggs. It is also 
compared to a la°ibun dahi [AbH:20], a game in which a player vies in throwing 
stones further than another player.” In both similes the rain is described as powerful, 
but in neither of them could it dig very deeply into the ground. The effect of the rain 
is also presented by al-A°sha Maymiin as being so abundant that the places where it 
rained took upon themselves to bear the burden of the water (tahammala min-hu I- 
m@’a taklifatan) [A°1:29]. Al-A*sha, metaphorically, presents the ground as an ani- 
mal or a person, carrying a great burden on its back. 

Al-Muzarrid chooses foxes to show the effect of the rain. Young foxes (tha “alib, 
ahdath) are described as fleeing and looking for shelter from the rain (ba‘a‘). They 
hurry from the plains to high ground where their dens (adhdil; i.e., hollows in the 
grounds) are found. The rain from the clouds (ahddibu hattalin) has reached these 


91 Busdgq literally means the best of camels, see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 212. 

92 The verse in Ibn Maymutn, Muntaha t-Talab, 8: 402-406, reads thalathu laydalin wa- 
ayyamahunna. The correct grammatical reading for the verse should be either thalathu laydlin 
wa-ayyamuhunna or thalatha layGlin wa-ayyamahunna. 

93 See the meaning of the verb fahasa in Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 6: 2345. 

94 Ibid., 3: 857. 
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places, but fall on them softly like murhim, a word which means a weak, drizzling, 
and long-lasting rain consisting of small drops [MbD:10-11].”° 

For Khufaf b. Nudba, the effect of the rain is a central topic. Here, rain falls on 
the heights (‘ala /-ukma) [KhbN1:30]; while the gr°an were exhausted (urhiqat) be- 
cause of the rain fell on them [KhbN1:30]. The exhausting of the ground is a motif 
that was discussed above by al-A°sha. However, the expressions used to depict this 
motif differ in the two texts. 

The effect of the rain is strongly stressed by Khufaf when he describes the 
flood's froth overflowing the great trees (ya‘lii I-°idaha ghutha’uhu) [KhbN1:34]. 
Unlike Imru? al-Qays [IQ1:70] and Abi Qurdiida t-Ta°I [aQT:22], Khufaf does not 
mention that the great trees are uprooted but only as covered with froth. The image 
here is not only different from the images of the other two poets, but also it is less 
clear than they are. The trees here may have been uprooted and swept away by the 
flood while they were covered by the flood's froth, or the flood was so abundant and 
high that its waves covered the peaks of these great trees. 

One of the similes in the poem describes lizards (dibab) in the desert looking like 
men calling for help and succour (rijalun da‘aha mustadifun li-mawsiqi) 
[KhbN1:36] while moving quickly to seek shelter from the fierce rains and flood. 
The flood has also waves (hadab) that can enter the wolf's narrow cave (ghar 
mutabbaq)”° and force it to flee (yastakhriju dh-dhi’?ba karihan) [KhbN1:37]. Even 
the nestlings of the eagles, which were located in very high places, are driven away 
(yantahi firakha |-‘uqabi bi-l-higa@’i l-muhalligi) [KhbN1:38]. The same flood made 
its way in the deserts and caused rifts there in the sandy hills (yashuqqu I-hidaba bi- 
s-sahara) [KhbN1:37]. In another poem by the same poet, the rain disturbs other 
animals. Khufaf does not explain what kind of animals they are, but he describes 
them as seeking shelter in the mountain (yaghshayna mu ‘tasimatin) [KhbN2:13]. No 
doubt he is referring to gazelles or mountain goats live there. 

In a third poem by him, rain and flood fill a certain region in which passage be- 
comes impossible (‘azza l-matru bayna r-rajla’i fa-l-jumudi) [KhbN3:8]. This 
clearly expresses such an abundancy of rain that no creature was able to pass 
through this region. The rain, in this poem, fills other water sources (yatruku n- 
niha’a mufratatan) [KhbN3:9]. This is a motif which was discussed above in the 
poetry of Abi Qurdiida t-Ta°1. Here as well, both poets adopted totally different 
clauses to express their motifs (raffa‘a mdaturahu by Abit Qurdiida [aQT:24], vs. 
yatruku n-niha’a mufratatan by Khufaf). However, the water sources in the two 
texts are also different. For Abi Qurdida, it was a well, while for Khufaf, it was a 
nihy (pl. niha’), which is every place where water gathers. Khufaf expands on his 


95 Ibid., 3: 1171. 

96 The phrase appears as ghar mutallaq in al-Asma‘l, al-Asma‘iyyat, eds. Anmad Muhammad 
Shakir and ‘Abd as-Salam Muhammad Haritn (al-Qahira: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1964), p. 26; and as 
“inda ghanin bi-matlaqi in Ibn Maymiin, Muntaha t-Talab, 1: 122. The commentator explains 
the word Ghdn as the name of a wadi in the Yemen. The meaning of the phrase in general is 
unclear. 
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motif by comparing the water sources to new unfolded riydt (i.e., pieces of white 
cloth: mithla r-riyati l-mansharati l-jududi) [KhbN3:9]. It was shown previously, the 
word rayta was used by some poets to describe a cloud or lightning. Here it is used 
differently by Khufaf, who describes the riyat as new in order to imply the purity of 
the water in the niha’, and as unfolded to imply that the rain filled many water 
places in a certain region. This is an indirect way of describing the abundance of the 
rain. 

For the Hudhali poets, the damaging effect of the rain and flood on the sur- 
rounding environment plays a significant role. Several images are used by Sakhr al- 
Ghayy to express this. One of them is about the water sources that, on a certain 
night, flowed with abundant rain (asala mina I-layli ashjanahu). The water sources 
in Sakhr are neither wells nor niha’ as in Abt Qurdiida and Khufaf, but are ashjan, 
pl. of shajn/shajan, which means either a valley that has many trees, or which pro- 
duces much herbage, or simply the upper parts of a valley.’’ Sakhr adds another 
image of the earth as hollowed (ka-anna zawahirahu kunna jiifa) [SGh:8]. Digging 
or excavating the earth is an image that appears in several poets. However, each of 
these poets expressed this image differently by producing different motifs or differ- 
ent expressions (compare the discussions of the following motifs which indicate the 
digging or excavating of the earth by the rain: gatran dha ftihasi [“bA2:3]; fahis 
[AbH:20]; yanza‘u jilda |l-hasa@ [AbH:20]; and yabrt jadida I-mithi wa-ya‘ruqu 
[“bK:13]; see pp. 212, 213, 215). 

Mountains are also portrayed by Sakhr. A certain mountain after it was rained 
upon by the clouds (khilafa n-nija’i), looked like a scabby camel that has lost the 
hair on its body and was daubed with tar to heal it (tahsibuhu dha tila’in natifa) 
[SGh:9]. This is a simile for a mountain with no herbage and no trees because they 
were all swept down by the flood. Daubing the camel with tar, which has a black 
color, symbolizes the bareness of the mountain that now has nothing but dark earth. 

An area between two places is compared by Sakhr to a water-trough which has 
holes in its sides and was damaged by the large amounts of water in it (hawd laqif) 
[SGh:12]. The simile indicates that the water in this region was so abundant that it 
could not hold this amount and the water began to flow outside it. Sakhr expands 
this image by describing two persons drawing water: one descends to the bottom of 
the water trough to take the water out (mda’ih), while the other took the water out 
without entering the trough (ndzi‘). Both of them filled a bucket (dalw) in order to 
empty (yajushshani) the trough, which is described by the expression ma’ khasif 
[SGh:13] meaning a source of water or a well dug in stones so that it yields an 
abundant and unceasing flow of water.’* The two persons, as the image implies, 
strive hard to draw the water out of this well, working continuously and vigorously. 
The flood mentioned in the present image flows very speedily and strongly outside 
that area. 


97 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 4: 1509. 
98 Ibid., 4: 1509. 
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The lightning-scene in al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali is filled with images of the 
rain's effect. First, it sweeps away the high samur (pl. of samura), a kind of tree 
known as gum-acacia-tree or mimosa or gummifera. This is a tree with a strong kind 
of wood used for covering houses (yarmi bi-Summi s-samuri |-atwali) [MH: 16].”” 
Onagers (qumr) hurry away in the deserts crying in fear (ndlahu ghamghamatun) 
and running rapidly like the colocynth (hanzal) when it is swept away by a flood 
[MH:18]. Wild cows (‘i), on the other hand, are found on high places (asbaha I- 
‘inu rukiidan ‘ala l-awshdzi) seeking a refugee, because they are afraid of being 
stuck in the muddy earth (an yarsakhna fi l-mawhili) [MH:19]. These cows, after 
being washed with rain, are like white garments (ka-s-suhli) [MH:20].'°° This im- 
plies that the rain was so strong that it was able to clean them and to restore their 
original pure white color. 

Sa‘ida b. Ju°’ayya uses the drowned-tree motif that appears in several poets. He 
mentions several kinds of trees such as the sidr (a species of lotus-tree or Zizyphus 
Spina Christi)'°', al-ath’ab (the fig-tree), al-athl (tamarisks), and ad-dawm (a spe- 
cies of fan-palm called Theban Palm, or the fruit of the Zizyphus Spina Christi),'”” 
that were affected by the flood [SbJ1:18—19]. None of these trees were mentioned by 
other poets in other lightning-scenes, except the ath! that was mentioned by Tufayl 
al-Ghanawi and an-Nabigha |-ja°di in a different context (see pp. 179, 208). Sa°ida 
describes the condition of these trees by using expressions that differ from those 
used by other poets. The sidr was quivering and throbbing (mukhtalij); the ath’ab 
descends, apparently from high places, and floats upon the surface of the flood 
(unzila tafiyan); the athl also descends (munzal); and the dawm was brought from 
two places ash-Shujiin and ‘Ulyab (ja’a bi-hi sh-Shujiinu fa-‘Ulyabu). The same 
poet mentions the sidr tree in another lightning-scene. This tree, together with the 
talh (the acacia), which is also a large tree, were felled (talla) [SbJ2:11]. 

Abii Dhu’ayb al-Hudhali has a vivid description for the frogs that begin scream- 
ing in the flood (dafadi°uhu ghargG riwa@’un). Their voices at that moment are com- 
pared to that of a group of female singers who used to sing in the shops of the vint- 
ners (ka-annaha qiyanu shuribin). The voices (raj°uhunna) of these singers were 
nashij; i.e., they used to make intervals between every two sounds, and they pro- 
longed the sounds [ADhH1:14]. The reason why the frogs screamed is either for joy 
or fear. Joy, because the rain was abundant, but fear because of the strong and vio- 
lent flood. Although water was a friendly environment for frogs, the flood was so 


99 Ibid., 4: 1425. 
100 In Kitab Sharh Ash ‘ar al-Hudhaliyyin, 3: 1258, by as-Sukkari, the commentator suggests that 
the onagers are the ones intended in the present image. 
101 The English translation for this kind of tree is found in Abi Hanifa d-Dinawari, Qit‘a mina I- 
juz’ al-khamis min kitab an-nabat, ed. Bernhard Lewin (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953), English 
part, 38. 
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terrifying that even frogs were afraid of its danger.'”? Comparing the frogs to a 
nashij of singers suggests the way the frogs prolonged their cries and made intervals 
between each of them. The singers in a wine shop is either a realistic image created 
by the poet, since singers were usually found in such shops, or it is a symbolic one, 
which describes the singers as joyfully intoxicated as frogs are by the flood. This 
interpretation supports the view that the frogs were happy and not afraid of the 
flood. 

In the same poem, the water currents are described. After the ropes of the clouds 
were cut off (ba‘damda tagatta‘a aqranu s-sahabi), every current of water (li-kulli 
masilin) produced loud sounds (‘ajij) [ADhH1:15] to indicate how abundant they 
were. Cutting off the ropes of the clouds hints at the clouds-leathern bags simile. 
Here the clouds are likened to leathern bags filled with water and with the ropes of 
their spouts loosened. The clouds poured down their water abundantly, like water 
poured out of a filled leathern bag. 

In another poem by Abt Dhu’ayb, a huge flood of turbid and muddy water 
(fa°im kadir) is described as passing over the birds (marra bi-t-tayri) to show how 
high the flood rose until it reached the birds flying in the sky.'™ In that flood, ga- 
zelles (ziba@’) and the white-footed mountain goat (‘usm) were thrown onto their 
sides (ajnahu) [ADhH2:13]. This image of the gazelles and mountain goats seems to 
imply that the flood had drowned them, and that their dead bodies were lying on the 
ground.'® As for the birds, they were not drowned, but tried to avoid passing 
through the soft sandy region in which the flood was flowing (tanakkubuhunna I- 
wa‘tha). They inclined their bodies over the land just as a mattah inclines his body 
while holding a large bucket (ka-mda tanakkaba gharba I-bi’ri mattahu). The mattah 
is a man who takes water out of the well. If the birds did not do so, the flood might 
destroy them (dammaraha) [ADhH2:14] and their fate would be the same as that of 
the gazelles and mountain goats. 

In a third and last poem by the same poet, the mughfirat were sacrificed. These 
are mountain she-goats with their young that were swept down from the high places 
(hatta mina I-huzan) [ADhH3:12]. Similar images were found in the poetry of Imru° 
al-Qay and Tamim b. Ubayy (pp. 198, 214), but they are not identical to this one. 


103 Ibid., 8: 2792. In other lexicons, the verse of Abt’ Dhu’ayb is cited, and the nashij is said to 
be either of the singers or of the frogs. In the latter case, nashij of frogs means the repetition 
of the frogs' calls. See Ibn Manzi, Lisan al-‘arab, 6: 4421; az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘aris, 3: 499. 
Braunlich, in his “Versuch einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise”, 231, believes 
that the frogs scared because of, or complaint against, facing an abundat amount of water. 

104 Hell assumes that at-Tayr here is the name of a place, see Der Diwan des Abu Du’aib, 36. 
We failed to find such a place in the geographical lexicons used in this study. See also our 
note in Husayn, ash-Shakl wa-l-madmiin, 183, n. 122; regarding the present motif. 

105 It is also possible too that these animals were alive but reclined their bodies while standing in 
the flood in order to protect themselves from the force of the water. See a discussion on this 
interpretation in Husayn, ash-Shakl wa-l-madmin, 184, n. 123. Braunlich believes that the 
animals in question are depicted as standing while drinking from the water of the flood. See 
“Versuch einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungsweise”, 231. 
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The drowned she-goat with its young does not appear in the previous images, and 
also the expressions used here are different from those mentioned above (fa-anzala 
min-hu l-°usma min kulli manzili by Imru? al-Qays [1Q1:77] vs. fa-amsa yahuttu I- 
mu‘simati habiyyuhu by Tamim [TbM2:5]). In this poem too, the flood was so high 
that it reached the birds. However, the image of the birds here differs from the one 
mentioned above. Here, the birds are described as soaked and screaming (talthaqu 
hatta tastha) [ADhH3:12]. The gazelles (ziba’) that were floating dead upon the 
water are compared to the rows of white cowries that hung from the leather belts 
worn around the waists of the women of that time (kushith an-nisa’) [ADhH3:13] 
(see an interpretation for this image in Chapter Three, p. 81). 

Mulayh b. al-Hakam was another Hudhali poet who described the effect of rain. 
For him, the rain fills the water sources without producing any green substance 
(yatruku khalfahu mawahiba lam ya‘tik ‘alay-hinna tuhlubu) [MbH:3]. The water 
sources are expressed here by the word mawahib, pl. of mawhaba, a word not used 
in any other lightning-scene, and which indicates either a small pool left after the 
torrent, or a small cavity in a mountain or a rock in which water stagnates.'°° Not 
producing a green substance metaphorically implies the purity of the water in the 
mawahib, since that a green substance (algae) is known to grow on water that has 
become stagnant.'°’ Not only the mawahib, but also the wadis are mentioned by 
Mulayh who describes the clouds that have filled every wadi (wa-amma kulla wadin 
fa-yar‘abu) and have irrigated the heights as well (amma idha ma ‘ala r-ruba fa- 
yurwi) [MbH:4]. He also describes the mura‘ (pl. of mura‘a or mur‘a), which are 
birds that normally appear in periods of rain, and a white bird with long legs called a 
salwa.'°* These birds, which do not appear in any other lightning-scene but only in 
this text, are portrayed as flying out of the rain (yakhruju min tahti wadqihi), and are 
of a white color (jawn).'” The feathers of the mura‘® were dripping with water 
(rishuha yatasabbabu) [MbH:5]. 

Labid b. Rabi°a, a non-Hudhali poet, describes the animals that were affected by 
the flood. He chooses the word ni‘*@j, which was not used in any of the other texts, to 
indicate a wild cow or a she-gazelle, that every evening (amsat) used to gather in 
groups (“usab) [LbR1:18]. It is not clear in this image whether these ni°aj were 
gathered in a herd fleeing from the flood harrying them, or if they were drowned to- 
gether and swept away as a group. 

The ‘usm mentioned by other poets — Imru® al-Qays [IQ1:77], Abi Dhu’ayb 
[ADhH2:13] and Tamim [TbM2:5] — are also described by Labid as being swept 
down from the mountain to the plain. But Labid expresses this motif by using a 
different phrase than that used by the other poets (haddara I-‘usma li-s-sahli) 


106 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 8: 2969. 

107 = Ibid., 5: 1831. 

108 See Ibn Manzur, Lisdn al-‘arab, 6: 4184. 

109 The word jawn has two contradictory meanings: black and white. See Lane, An Arabic- 
English Lexicon, 2: 490. White is the one that fits this context since the mura‘ birds are white 
in color. 
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[LbR1:19]. In addition to this difference, Labid expands this motif by producing 
another image for the “usm in which their waists are described as polished by water 
(yajlit) that is compared to servants (talamidh; pl. of tilmidh) polishing new pearls 
(lu’lu’an gashiba) [LbR1:20].''° The forceful current of water, in this simile, buf- 
feted the goats' waists as though they were polishing them until they became cleaner 
and softer like polished pearls. It is possible by using the word talamidh, Labid is 
not alluding to Abyssinian but to Persian or Byzantine servants who have white and 
pure skins like the purity of water. 

The motif of filling the water sources is expressed differently by Labid. He de- 
scribes two wadis that were so full of rain that they met together (/a@q@) at a certain 
point. The waves of the two wadis were in competition (i‘talaja), each trying to 
outstrip the other in reaching the meeting place first (mawju atiyyayhima li-man 
ghalaba) [LbR1:21]. Labid adds another image in which the two wadis continue on 
to meet a third one, and pour their water into it, to fill it (da‘da‘a). This is compared 
to a foreigner filling a cup of wine (ka-ma da‘da‘a sdqi I|-a°ajimi |-gharaba) 
[LbR1:22]. The comparison of the wadis to a foreigner has two implications. The 
first is that the foreigner is white-colored which is similar to the color of the water in 
the two wadis because the strength of the current produces a white froth. The second 
is that the meeting point of the first two wadis was distant from the third wadi that is 
like a foreigner visiting another land. The three wadis are further described as pro- 
ducing loud sounds (haddat hawdlibuhu), and also how the strong current sweeps 
away green locusts (daba’), and pieces of wood that were cut off (al-khushub) 
[LbR 1:23]. 

In another poem by Labid, the flood is described as pouring from the khama’il 
(pl. of khamila), which are places that are flat and even, and are forested. The flood 
makes its way as far as the deserts (ar-rimal) [LbR2:49]. This long voyage meta- 
phorically implies the abundance of the flood and the strength of its current. Labid 
uses a motif here that has already appeared in other poets — animals swept down by 
the flood from high places. However, the phrase used by Labid differs from those 
mentioned above (hatta wuhisha sahata min dhuraha) [LbR2:50]. Another motif 
used by other poets is of the flood sweeping the trees. Here too, Labid expresses this 
common motif by a new phrase and new expression (yahuttu sh-shaththa min qulali 
l-jibali) [LbR2:54]. The flood's voyage continues to be described as moving heavily 
and slowly during the night, like a slow camel (thafal) which has the inner part of its 
hump broken because it was ridden too much (‘amaid) [LbR2:53]. 

The effect of the rain is also expressed in the poetry of Tamim b. Ubayy b. 
Mugpbil who describes how the birds as well as the rained places were affected. The 
green gawari (al-qawari I-khudr) were drowned in the water (ft l-ma@?i junnahu) 
[TbM1:22]. The gawari (pl. of gariya) is a kind of bird that has short legs, a long 


110 See the meaning of tilmidh in Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, 1: 442-443. 
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beak, and a green back.''! These birds, which appear only in the lightning-scene of 
Tamim, had lost any chance to be rescued from their fate caused by the flood. 

The motif of the filled wadis also appears in the poetry of Tamim, but it is ex- 
pressed differently. Every wadi into which the rain poured was compared to the 
camel of a merchant that is carrying salt on its back (rakib mutamallih) [TbM1:26]. 
This is a new image in the lightning-scene in which the current in the wadis is de- 
picted as flowing very rapidly until it carries much froth that resembles the salt 
borne on the back of the merchant's camel. 

The motif of the filled water sources is mentioned here as well. The rain left be- 
hind two kinds of water sources: khastf and abtah [TbM1:27]. The first word was 
used by Khufaf b. Nudba to indicate a cloud full of water [KhbN2:15] and by Sakhr 
al-Ghayy to indicate a well dug in stones, yielding an abundant and unceasing flow 
of water [SGh:13] (pp. 208, 217-218). The word for Tamim has the same meaning 
as for Sakhr. Despite this, the context in which this word is used is different in the 
two poets. In Sakhr, the khasif appears in the metaphor for the two men, while in 
Tamim, it is a well that made full by the abundant rain pouring in that area. The sec- 
ond kind of water source, the abtah, is not mentioned in any other lightning-scene, 
and it indicates a broad watercourse, or a wide flood channel that includes sand, and 
tiny broken pebbles.'!” 

Animals that are harmed appear in another poem by Tamim. Here, mu‘simat 
[TbM2:5] — and not ‘usm as appears in other poets — are described. Lizards (dibab) 
are described as ‘abahil (pl. of “ubhiil and ‘ibhal); a word meaning any object that is 
left alone to do whatever it wants. This word is used normally for camels that are 
permitted to go to the water sources whenever they desired so, and for Yemenite 
kings who have been confirmed in their dominion and were not deposed.''’ Compar- 
ing the way the lizards are walking (tamshi) to the ‘abahil gives the impression that 
they walked liked a free camel or a proud king, usually by inclining the body from 
side to side. But the lizards have nothing to be proud of because they were forced 
out of their burrows (lam yatruk la-ha l-ma@’u majhara) [TbM2:7]. Walking in such 
a manner is either because this was the normal way that lizards walk, or because 
they were attacked by rain and consequently could not walk firmly, so that this style 
of walking was out of weakness but not of pride. 

The birds, this time the child of the water (ibn al-ma’), are described as facing 
the rain and producing loud sounds (ft l-wabli barbara) [TbM2:8]. Abt: Dhu’ayb, as 
shown earlier, uses this motif to describe birds being soaked and screaming. Al- 
though the two motifs are close in content, they are not identical. In Abii Dhu°’ayb, 


114 


111 Ibid., 5: 3619. 

112 Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1: 216. 

113 Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, 4: 2791; Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 5: 1942. 

114 This is the bird called ghurnayg (or ghurniig or ghirnawg, p\. gharaniq) in Arabic, see article 
w-t-b in Ibn Manzir, Lisdn al-‘arab, 6: 4857. The ghurniq is a white or black aquatic bird, 
with a long neck and legs. It is either the white stork called ardea ciconia, or the black one 
called ardea nigra, see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 6: 2253. 
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the birds are said to be soaked, while in Tamim they are presented as being under 
the wabl; i.e., under the violent rain which has large drops. Although both motifs are 
of birds being soaked, the motif in the poem by Tamim is expressed by a different 
image of the birds as ibn al-ma’ facing large amounts of rain. In addition, the 
phrases by which the two motifs are expressed are totally different (talthaq hatta 
tasiha in Abi’ Dhu’ayb [ADhH3:12]). 

Tamim also describes the water sources in the Yamama region (eastern of the 
peninsula). Although this motif appears in several poets, Tamim produces it differ- 
ently. For him, these sources are not flowing in strong currents, nor producing large 
sounds, but are very calm (asakhat ghudru |l-yamamati) [TbM2:9]. This is a new 
image in which rain produces no further motion. Here, the resources are filled with 
water, but the water did not run outside of them. This may be either because the rain, 
although abundant, was not enough to overflow the sources or because the natural 
features of this region prevented the water from flowing away. 


The Thunder 


Thunder is an additional secondary paragraph mentioned in the lightning-scene, but 
unlike lightning, clouds and rain, the thunder hardly appears in our corpus. In addi- 
tion to the minor references to thunder discussed above, there are some other de- 
scriptions. Two of them are by the pre-Islamic poet ‘Adi b. Zayd, while others are 
by the Hudhalis Sa°ida and Abii Dhu’ayb. Most of these descriptions depend on a 
comparison between the thunder and the cries of camels. 

“Adi compares thunder to the yearning calls of old she-camels to their young 
sons (fa-hanina nibi) [*bZ:8]. In addition to the realistic aspect derived from this 
comparison — in which the thunder is said to be as loud as the voices of these camels 
— it also has a symbolic function. In a poem which expresses the prisoner's longing 
for his kinsmen (see the analysis of the poem in Chapter Four, pp. 129-132), thun- 
der is conceived by the protagonist-prisoner as a call of yearning. Literally speaking, 
it is a call by some large clouds that the protagonist watches, and which look like 
she-camels. Near these clouds, there were smaller ones, which appear like the 
camels' sons. The clash of the larger clouds resembles that of she-camels that look as 
if they were yearning for the smaller ones. However, this literal interpretation con- 
ceals another, symbolic one. The yearning of the clouds as she-camels is a symbol 
for the yearning of the prisoner-protagonist who sends loud calls of agony, yearning 
and grief for his distant sons and family. 

In the poetry of Sa°ida b. Ju°ayya, the comparison of thunder-camels' voice takes 
another form. The voice of the thunder is like a voice of a noble camel which is used 
only for fertilization (ka-md hadara I-faniqu I-mus‘abu) [SbJ1:16]. The verb used to 
indicate the call of such a camel is hadara, which means to bray or to reiterate its 
voice, or to utter it.'> The loud voice of the camel corresponds to the thunder, while 


115 Ibid., 8: 2886. 
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the rain corresponds to the semen that pours from the camel used for fertilization. In 
Sa‘ida, the sides of the clouds (‘urduhu) sounded like the singing of camel drivers 
(tahadat) [SbJ2:9]. The huda’ is made to stimulate the camels.'!° Comparing thun- 
der to huda’ is meant first of all to describe the thunder which was very loud and 
paused from time to time, and also to hint indirectly at the movement of the clouds 
across the sky like a herd of camels going together. The clouds moved rapidly like 
camels stimulated to run fast with the help of the huda’. 

To describe the loud voice of the cloud, Abt Dhu’ayb uses an image that is not 
found in any other lightning-scene, in which thunder is compared to someone play- 
ing the kharij game [ADhH1:11], which has already been interpreted above (see 
p. 189). In another poem, Abt: Dhu’ayb refers to the thunder-camel comparison and 
seems to make use of Sa‘ida's image. But Abi Dhu’ayb makes so many changes that 
his image becomes almost totally different. As in Sa°ida, thunder is compared to a 
loud braying of a strong he-camel (ka-hadri |-fahli). Abt. Dhu’ayb then expands this 
image by giving a more detailed and live image for this fahl with his she-camels. 
The fahl is described as being surrounded by a large herd of white she-camels (udm; 
dahdah). The detailed movements of the she-camels are portrayed: their faces and 
necks are turned (su‘r) towards the he-camel's bray (hadr al-faniq). In Abi 
Dhu?’ayb, the semen of this camel does not stop flowing (lam yajfur) even though it 
has already fertilized the she-camels several times, and it continues to fertilize its 
females (lam yuslihi ‘an-hunna ilqgahu) [ADhH2:12]. This is a metaphorical expres- 
sion for the abundant and continuous rain pouring from the clouds that were col- 
lected together for a long time without being separated. 


The Wind 


Most of the wind motifs deal either with the way the wind drives the clouds, or use a 
wind-camel comparison. The jahilrt ‘Abid b. al-Abras was one of the poets who 
described the movement of clouds by the wind. He mentions the south wind (al- 
janib) and describes it as blowing on the front part of a collection of clouds (habbat 
bi-ilahu) [°bA3:14]. ‘Amir b. Juwayn also mentions a southern wind, but he uses 
another expression for it: rihun yamaniya (lit., one coming of al-Yaman, in south 
Arabia). This is a wind that blows beneath the lightning (tahtahu) and consequently 
excites (tuthir) a rainy cloud (wddiq), parts of which are seen as close to the earth 
(hadib) and pouring with rain. Every time the wind becomes calm, the rain pours 
abundantly; and when the wind rises, the cloud or even the lightning start flickering 
(idtaraba) [°bJ:28].'"” 


116 Ibid., 2: 532-533. 

117 The verb idtaraba can be used for the clouds, but it can also be used for the lightning. The 
phrase idtaraba I-barqu fi s-sahab (the lightning flickered in the clouds) is known in the clas- 
sical Arabic heritage, see ibid., 5: 1781. 
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The wind appears very briefly in the poetry of Sa°ida b. Ju’ayya who uses only 
the verb yujnab [SbJ1:15] to indicate that the south wind blew on the clouds. Both, 
the south wind (al-janiib) and the north one (ash-shamal), play a role in the poetry 
of Labid b. Rabi‘a. The janub is described as moving the clouds as a single mass in 
its direction (mdlat bi-hi nahwahda |-janiibu ma‘an). The phrase malat nahwaha 
cannot be understood as indicating the original direction from which the south wind 
came, because it is not possible that the south wind moves the clouds southwards. 
This phrase should be understood as the direction in which the south wind was 
blowing, i.e., towards the north. The north wind then begins to drive the clouds very 
rapidly (izdahathu) until they reverse their movement towards the south (ingalaba) 
[LbR1:24]. 

Abi Dhu’ayb mentions the eastern wind (as-saba) in his lightning-scene. The 
importance of this wind was to gather the clouds and to keep them positioned over a 
certain region. Every time the clouds desired to leave the region (idha hamma bi-l- 
iqla‘i), the eastern wind blew and brought the scattered clouds together again (fa- 
a‘qaba nash’un ba‘daha wa-khuriju) [ADhH1:7]. In the same poem, the wind is 
described as a driver that controls the movement of the clouds. This motif appears 
clearly in the poetry of Abi Dhu°’ayb. The Najdi wind is described as a bridle for 
some clouds and prevents them from moving too much so that they cannot leave the 
region (tukarkiruhu najdiyyatun) [ADhH1:12]. Another wind, which is a swift one 
(ma‘ij), is portrayed as moving the clouds very close to the surface of the earth. 
This wind is a musafsifa; i.e. one that rises up and sweeps the upper and lighter 
surface of the earth as it passes over the earth's surface (tamudduhu fawqa t-turabi) 
[ADhH1:12].'"8 

The wind-camel motif sometimes makes a comparison between the blowing of 
the wind and the milking of a she-camel. Here the wind is like a milker who tries to 
milk the clouds. Most poets who mention this motif express it by using a common 
and similar phrase that includes the verb mara, which literally means to stroke the 
camel's udder in order to milk it.''” The wind stroking the clouds is symbolized here 
as the milking of the camel's udder. The rain, which is produced by the clouds that 
are gathered by the blowing wind, is symbolized by the milk given by camel. Abii 
Qurdiida mentions the phrase marathu s-sabd [aQT:20] to indicate that the eastern 
wind milked the clouds. The motif is expanded by adding an image for the other 
winds that moved the clouds from one side to another, such as the southern wind (al- 
janib) that is described as moving towards these clouds (intahathu). The south wind 
removes some soft, emptied, and thin cloud masses far away from other cloud 
masses that have not yet been emptied of rain (tatharu ‘an-hu jahaman) [aQT:20]. 
By doing so, the wind gives the empty clouds a chance to be recharged again, and 
also brings the other rain-bearing clouds to pour out their water. 


118 Ibid., 4: 1368. 
119 Al-Jawhari, as-Sihah, 6: 2491; al-Fayriizabadi, al-Qamiis al-muhit, 4: 447; az-Zabidi, Taj al- 
“aris, 20: 182. 
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“Tyad b. Kunayz mentions the same verb mara. Some cloud masses are compared 
by him to leathern water-bags (rawa@ya) [“bK:11]. The wind drives the rawaya 
clouds softly. In the same verse, the poet mentions other cloud masses that have 
some clouds hanging downwards from its sides (yantahi la-hu sabalun min 
janibayhi).'”° In addition, some furraq clouds were included. This word, which is a 
plural form of fariq, is normally used for camels. It is borrowed for the description 
of a cloud cut off from the main mass of the clouds, and also indicates an isolated 
cloud, that will not break its promise of giving rain, and is sometimes preceded by 
thunder and lightning.'”! The role of wind was to milk all these cloud masses 
(marathu r-rithu) [*bK:12]. When the milking process occurs, the clouds’ ‘az4ii (i.e., 
the spouts of the rawaya clouds) give abundant rain [“bK:12]. 

Tamim b. Ubayy mentions the phrase marathu rihu najdin to express the milking 
of the cloud by a Najdi wind. Here too, the phrase does not include notable differ- 
ences from those used by Abii Qurdiida except to define the wind as a Najdi instead 
of the two kinds of wind mentioned above (as-saba and al-janib). However, the 
addition made by Tamim contributes a certain particularity to the whole image. 
After milking the clouds, the winds are described as fattara [TbM2:1]; a verb indi- 
cating that the clouds became motionless, and were prepared to discharge their 
rain.” This image is contrary to the one used by Abii Qurdiida, in which clouds 
were moved here and there by the wind. In the same poem by Tamim, the eastern 
wind is identified as an additional milker for the clouds. The phrase which expresses 
this motif is similar to the one mentioned above: marathu s-saba, but here too, an 
addition is made by describing the wind as leaving the clouds (lamma wanat ‘an-hu) 
and letting them rain again (amtara) [TbM2:2]. The expressions that are used to 
describe the departure of the wind and the raining process (wanat; amtarda) do not 
appear in other lightning-scenes. In the same poem there is another addition in 
which the south wind is presented as a third milker for the clouds (tamrt r-rababa), 
and is described by the word yamdniya. 

Imru°’ al-Qays uses a totally different expression which is abassat bi-hi r-rthu 
[1Q3:15]. This expression has already been discussed in the poetry of Tufayl al- 
Ghanawi (see pp. 204—205). Both poets use the same expression to indicate the calls 
that a milker makes while milking the camels. Only a slight difference is made by 
Tufayl who identifies the wind that made the ibsas as a southern wind (abassat bi-hi 
rthu l-janibi) [TGh:16]. However, when looking at the whole image that expresses 
this same motif in both poems, one finds that each image is different from the other. 
In Imru? al-Qays, after the ibsds, the clouds ask the wind to guide it (istaqgaha). The 


120 The word sabal means too rain, see Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 4: 1301. 

121 See lbid., 6: 2386. Fariq literally means a she-camel that is in childbirth and therefore, be- 
cause of its pain, she moved away, separating itself from the herd to find a place to give birth. 
See al-Jawhari, as-Sihah, 4: 1541; al-Fayrazabadi, al-Qamiis al-muhit, 3: 372; az-Zabidi, Taj 
al-‘ariis, 13: 393. 

122 See the meaning of this verb, where the present verse by Tamim is quoted, in Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon, 6: 2330-2331. 
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wind is compared here not only to the milker of camels, but to one who gathers the 
camel herd together and drives it from place to place. 

In addition to milking the clouds, another comparison made in connection with 
the wind-camel motif, in which the blowing of the wind is like the fertilization of the 
camels. For him, the clouds are fertilized (lawaqih) [“bA2:2], and although ‘Abid 
does not mention any wind, the word lawdqih indicates clouds that were impreg- 
nated by winds. The intercourse ends with the pouring rain which is like the semen 
of the he-camel. Linguistically speaking, /awaqih indicates pregnant-winds that bear 
water and that impregnate the clouds by transfering their water to them.'”° 

Another motif connected to the wind is made by expressing the wind's ability to 
rip the clouds. This motif is used by al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali, and is introduced 
by the phrase ‘aqgat muznahu r-rihu (the wind ripped its clouds) [MH:15]. In the 
same verse, a portion of the cloud mass split away and obstructed the horizon (al- 
‘ard). Al-Mutanakhkhil uses a different verb, ingdra, to indicate the splitting of the 
cloud. The verb literally means that a portion of the cloud fell down from the main 
mass because it contained much water.' The northern wind is mentioned in the 
verse, but it is not said to have blown at the clouds (lam yushmal) [MH:15]. No rea- 
son is given for this late addition regarding the north wind, but it seems that when- 
ever the northern wind blows the cloud will be ripped; i.e., it will be scattered away. 
By saying that such a wind did not blow implies that only a part of the cloud was 
split away, but that the other parts were still massed together, yet this was sufficient 
to cause much rain to pour down. 

A final motif that appears in the lightning-scene is the sounds made by the wind. 
This motif appears only in the poetry of ‘Adi b. Zayd and Hudba b. al-Khashram. 
For the former, the wind makes whistling sounds like the musical tones produced by 
a qasib, a player on a musical reed [“bZ:8]. For Hudba, the eastern wind (as-saba) 
makes loud sounds in it (gargarat bi-hi) [HbKh:29]. The verb garqara had several 
literal meanings such as to rumble (the sounds made by the belly of a hungry per- 
son); to gurgle (the sound made by liquid in a person's throat); to laugh violently and 
repeatedly in the throat; to bray with a clear and repeating voice (said of a camel 
advanced in age); to make a cooing sound (the sound made by a pigeon).'” All these 
meanings are applicable to the wind making loud, repetitive sounds to show how 
strong it blew. 


The Protagonist's Wish/Prayer 


As shown in the previous chapters, in some texts the protagonist wishes or prays that 
the rain he watched was falling on the abodes either of a distant beloved or a distant 
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tribe/family. There are not many lightning-scenes that include such a wish or prayer, 
and it is very interesting that the phrases used to express such a wish are usually not 
identical to each other. The differences are related to the content of the wish as well 
as to the phrases in which such a wish is expressed. 

The earliest lightning-scenes in our corpus in which a wish is expressed for the 
beloved are made by the jahilis ‘Urwa b. al-Ward and an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani. 
The protagonist by “Urwa wishes that the rain will irrigate the abode of Salma. 
“Urwa uses the verb saga to indicate the irrigation (saga Salma). After making such 
a wish, the protagonist immediately expresses how distant his beloved was (wa-ayna 
mahallu Salma?) [“bW:4]. In the poem by an-Nabigha, the protagonist wishes the 
abodes of Suda to be irrigated (saga dara Su°da@), no matter where they might be 
(haythu hallat bi-ha n-nawa). An-Nabigha makes an additional wish that does not 
appear in the poem of ‘Urwa. The protagonist wishes that wherever Su°da dwells 
(kullu rab‘°in) and every water-less desert to which she goes (wa-fadfad) will be 
filled abundantly with water (fa-af°ama) [NDh1:4]. 

For the mukhadram poet al-Muzarrid b. Dirar, the protagonist wishes that the 
rain will irrigate the abode of Salma, his beloved (sagaytu bi-hi Salma), and the 
great distance between the lovers is also described. However, the way the 
protagonist expresses this distance differs from the one used in the poem of ‘Urwa. 
Here, the protagonist first declares that he and his beloved are separated (‘ala n- 
na’yi; 1.e., despite of the separation). Then he expresses the fact that he and his 
beloved are /overs or more accurately, sincere friends (khalilani), one is located in 
the direction of Yemen (yamdnin) while the other is in the direction of Syria 
(mush’im). The lover prays for rain (yastasqi1) to irrigate the abode of his beloved, 
describing the rain as being very abundant and pouring violently from the black 
clouds (sahha nija’uhu bi-sawbin) like water pouring from a large leather watering 
can used for irrigation (gharb an-nadih al-mutahazzim) [MbD:13-14]. 

Unlike other poets who usually mention the wish or prayer towards the end of 
the lightning-scene, Abt Dhu°ayb mentions it twice in the same lightning-scene: one 
in the first verse and another in the last verse. The words used to indicate irrigation 
are saga [ADhH1:6] and sugya [ADhH1:17]. The protagonist describes the time in 
which he prays that the irrigation process should occur, which is at the end of every 
night (kulla akhiri laylatin). The reason for choosing this specific time is that 
watching occurred during the night hours. The protagonist here describes the clouds 
that he wishes to irrigate the abode of his beloved Umm °Amr as handtim, pl. of 
hantam, a word that here means either a black jar or a black cloud. This word was 
used by Tufayl al-Ghanawi with a different meaning [TGh:15] (see p. 197).'*° The 
water poured from these clouds is abundant and becomes a torrent or a flow 
(ma@’uhunna thajiju). In the last verse of the lightning-scene, the protagonist indi- 
cates that this (dhdlika, alluding to the content of verses 6-16) is the prayer for rain 
(suqgyda) that he sends to Umm ‘°Amr, and adds that he is happy for any favor that she 
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or it had given him (bi-ma@ badhalat min saybiha la-bahiju). This last sentence can 
be interpreted in two ways. The first is that the favor was granted by the beloved, 
which explains why the lover, although separated from Umm ‘°Amr, and even re- 
placed by another lover, does not harbor any hatred against her, but wishes her well 
(the sugya). The lover was granted a good relationship with Umm ‘Amr, and there- 
fore even if she broke off this relationship, he keeps sending her his good wishes. 
The second way to interpret this sentence is that the favor was granted by the sky or 
the clouds. Umm ‘°Amr is described in the poem as a miser, a beloved who did not 
give her lover whatever he desired. This way to interpret the sentence assumes that 
the protagonist will be happy for any amount of rain granted by the clouds to the 
abodes of that maiden.'”” 

In another poem by the same poet, the protagonist uses the same verb saqa for 
the irrigation of his beloved's abodes (darahda). The protagonist mentions that the 
beloved was separated from him (na’at), but he adds that the reason for separation 
was because she believed a certain person who harbored feelings of anger and jeal- 
ousy against him (anuh) [ADhH3:14]. 

Al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali uses another verb to indicate irrigation. This is the 
verb arwd, which literally means to water or irrigate plentifully.'** The wish of al- 
Mutanakhkhil is interesting, because the protagonist wishes for the rain to irrigate 
the abode of Salma, whom he knew during the first part of his life (bi-jinni I-°ahdi), 
but at the same time alludes to another beloved, Asma°, who was deceitful and a 
traitor (malig; huwwal). The lightning watched by the protagonist came from the 
direction of Asma°'s abodes, but despite this, he sends his wish to Salma [MH:21]. 

Another poet who mentions the wish to irrigate the abode of the beloved is Labid 
b. Rabi°a. Two verbs are used to indicate this: saba, which means to be poured forth, 
and yasqi. The protagonist wishes that the rayyiq, which is the first rain, to fall on 
the wadis of al-A‘rad and to irrigate it. The protagonist adds that this region was in 
drought for a long period (amhalat hiqaba) and therefore he wishes the rain to irri- 
gate it (yasqi). The wish is expanded here to express the protagonist’s hope that the 
rain will plant (anbata) fresh herbs (“ushub) as well as herbs that are eaten without 
being cooked (hurra I-bugiili). He also wishes that Asma? the beloved and her tribe 
will pasture their animals on these kinds of herbs (li-tar‘a min nabtihi Usayma, wa- 
li-yar‘ahu qawmuha) [LbR1:25—-26]. Wishing that the beloved [the beloved's 
camels] will pasture the herbage produced by the rain also appears in a poem by an- 
Nabigha dh-Dhubyani (li-tar°a nabtahu Su‘adu) [NDh?2:5]. 

The verb saqgG and also ra‘d (to pasture) are used to express a wish or prayer that 
the protagonist makes for the rain to water the tribe, family and also the patron. The 
protagonist by ‘Amir b. Juwayn wishes that the Thu‘al tribe and the Jarm will pas- 
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ture (li-tar°ahu) their animals on the herbage produced by the rain, and also that the 
naw”, i.e., the rain-bringing constellation, will irrigate the tribe's herbage (li-yasqi 
naw’uhu 1-‘ushuba). The protagonist adds that he makes such a wish for the Jarm 
tribe, despite the fact that they claim that his poetry — the praise poem he composed 
for them — is not sincere (wa-in za‘ami anna shi‘ri kana mu’ tashiba) [SbJ:29-30]. 

In Imru? al-Qays, two lightning-scenes include such a wish. In one of these texts, 
the protagonist wishes that the rain will irrigate (fa-asqa) the abode of his sister 
Da‘ifa. This is a good wish that he sends to her, in addition to the poetry that he 
composes and sends to her (ghayra I-garidi) [1Q2:8]. The protagonist uses two 
phrases to express how distant his sister is: idh na’at (i.e., since she had become 
distant). This phrase is mentioned by other poets to express the distance between the 
protagonist and the beloved; and idh ba‘uda |-mazGru (i.e., when the place of visit- 
ing becomes distant), a phrase used only in this lightning-scene. 

In another poem, the protagonist wishes, by means of rain, to irrigate (sagaytu 
bi-hi) the two mountains of the Tayyi° tribe and also a certain tribe (ayy) in the 
Nakhla region. The hayy is described as harid [1Q3:16]; which is a tribe that sepa- 
rates itself from others, either because of their might or their small number and base 
origin.'” 

In Labid, the wish or prayer is addressed to three tribal groups: the Bani Majd, 
which is the clan of the protagonist, the Numayr, and the tribes of Hilal (al-qaba@’ila 
min Hilali). The protagonist prays that rain will irrigate the abode of these tribes, 
and that they will pasture it during the spring period and summer (ra‘awhu 
marba‘an wa-tasayyafuhu). The pasture is described here as a healthy pastureland 
which contains no plague (bi-l4 waba’in) and no evil (wa-la wabal) [LbR2:55—56]. 

Unlike these wishes, “Adi b. Zayd uses two synonymous words to indicate the 
irrigation: saqa and rawwa. In two verses, the protagonist wishes that the rain (wabl) 
will irrigate eight places. The two verses include only the names of these places 
[“bZ:5-6]. “Iyad b. Kunayz also mentions some abodes to be irrigated (saga) by 
rain, but mentions a smaller number of places in comparison with ‘Adi. He wishes 
the rain to be like the ghaythun mutabbiqu; i.e., a rain that covers the entire land 
over which it falls.'*° The tribes (hayy) of these places are Dhu’ayb b. Mazin, Ghayz 
and Ka‘b, and the protagonist adds that these were the abodes of the tribes before 
they separated (gabla an yatafarraqi) [“bK:14—15]. 

In a lightning-scene by Aws b. Hajar, the protagonist wishes that rain will irri- 
gate (saqd@) certain abodes. As in the case above, Aws mentions the tribes whose 
abodes need rain — those of the Banti ‘Awf and of a certain “Alqama. The protago- 
nist adds here that not only will the abodes be irrigated, but also that their in- 
habitants will have enough water to drink (wa-sakinaha)[AbH:27]. 

The protagonist in the poem of Abt Qurdiida t-Ta°l prays that rain will irrigate 
(sagaytu) the two mountains of the Tayyi° tribe. He adds that he does not wish for 
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rain to irrigate either Syria or Iraq (see the analysis of this prayer in Chapter Four, 
pp. 127-129). The protagonist praises the region (baldatan) which he hopes will be 
irrigated by the rain. He considers that its inhabitants are superior to the Ma‘add 
tribes, a confederation which included most of the north Arabian tribes, and consist 
of the true Bedouins (tubasiqu ‘an-na Ma‘addan bisaqda) [aQT:25-26]. 


The Protagonist's Psychological State 


The lightning-scene normally opens with a statement in which the protagonist de- 
scribes his psychological state of mind when he sees lightning. The first common 
motif for this is the assertion of the protagonist that he did not fall asleep while he 
was watching. This motif appears in most of the lightning-scenes. In a poem by 
“Abid b. al-Abras, the protagonist asks for a person who can help him to endure the 
lightning. This is a statement in which the protagonist seeks for a person who will 
help him to forget or recover from the gloom caused by seeing the lightning (ya man 
li-barqin). He adds that he spends all night watching it (abitu I-layla arqubuhu) 
[“bA1: 9]. The same phrase, without any change, appears in another poem by “Abid 
(ya man li-barqin abitu |-layla arqubuhu) [“bA3:6]. In yet another poem, the pro- 
tagonist declares that he was sleepless because of the light of the lightning, without 
mentioning the time involved (ariqtu li-daw’i bargin) [°bA2:1]. 

‘Amir b. Juwayn uses the diminutive form burayg (which means a small light- 
ning). He addresses the lightning / calls out to the lightning (ya burayqan) and de- 
clares that he stayed up all night watching it (bittu arqubuhu) [°bJ:25]. 

Some poets only use the verb ariqgtu (I was sleepless) to indicate their psycho- 
logical situation. The repetition of the verb is accompanied with changes made in the 
general phrase in which this situation is expressed. ‘Urwa b. al-Ward uses the ex- 
pression ariqtu [....] li-bargin ["bW:1], which means I was sleepless because of a 
lightning. A similar expression with a very slight change is made by Sakhr al-Ghayy 
who uses the phrase arigtu la-hu [SGh:4], and by Sa‘ida who uses the same phrase 
as Sakhr (arigtu la-hu) [SbJ2:9]. The verb appears, with a greater change, in the 
poetry of ‘Adi b. Zayd who uses the phrase arigtu li-mukfahirrin [“bZ:1]. This 
statement means that the protagonist was sleepless because of the clouds that have a 
dark color. ‘Adi adds that the mukfahirr included lightning-clouds located in it dur- 
ing the whole night (bata fi-hi bawariqu). This addition enlarges the difference be- 
tween the phrase in this poem and those mentioned in the other gasidas. Rabi‘a b. 
al-Kawdan uses the same verb, ariqtu, but adds that this occurred during the evening 
hours (arigtu la-hu dhata I-‘isha’i) [RbK:3]. The same phrase, with no change, was 
used by Abi Dhu’ayb al-Hudhalt [ADhH1:11]. Tamim b. Muqbil uses the expres- 
sion arigtu la-hu, to indicate another period of time, which is the end of the night 
(akhira I-layli) [NbH:1]. On the other hand, Nahshal b. Harri makes another change 
by stating that the place where the lightning was gleaming was in Iraq (ariqtu li- 
bargin bi-l-‘Iraqi) [NbH:1]. Al-Kumayt al-Awsat mentions a different region, which 
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is the land of al-Ghawr (ariqtu bi-ardi l-ghawri). This statement by al-Kumayt in- 
cludes another change. Instead of mentioning the lightning, al-Kumayt mentions the 
light of a lightning-cloud (min daw’i bariqin), as the cause for his sleeplessness 
[KAw:1]. Labid b. Rabi‘a produces a totally different statement, which includes the 
verb ariqtu. The statement opens with a question addressed to a friend of his, asking 
him if he sees a buraygq that rises in the wahn, which means either at midnight, or a 
short period during the night, or even a late hour of it, when the night is departing 
(a-sahi tara buraygqan habba wahnan?). After such a statement, Labid adds the 
phrase arigtu la-hu [LbR2:44—45]. 

This way to express the psychological situation by a question addressed to a 
comrade is also used in other texts. In a poem by an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani, the 
protagonist is trying to help his friend to see the lightning (urika wamidahu); and 
asking him if he can really see it (a-sahi, tara barqan?) [NDh1:1]. The protagonist 
in al-A‘sha |-Kabir addresses a general question whether anyone can see the mass of 
clouds obstructing the horizon (‘Grid) that the protagonist spent all the night watch- 
ing, and in which lightning was gleaming (ya man yara ‘aridan qad bittu arqubuhu? 
/ ka-annama l-barqu ft hafatihi sh-shu‘alu) [A°1:22]. Al-A‘sha explains the situa- 
tion by another verse in which he expresses how attracted the protagonist was by the 
lightning, so that neither drinking (al-ladhadhatu min ka’ sin, lit., being amused by a 
cup [of wine]), nor intoxication (al-kasal) by wine could cause him to be distracted 
from watching the lightning (lam yulhint) [A°1:24]. Since in the same poem the prot- 
agonist is said to be longing to his beloved, the present two verses by al-A“°sha express 
how sad and longing was he for his beloved, because of watching the lightning. 

In al-Muzarrid's lightning-scene, the protagonist asks an undefined person — a 
friend of his or perhaps himself — whether he sees the light of a lightning-cloud, 
daw’a barigin (wa-lakin hal tara daw’a bariqin?) [MbD:6]. This is the same ex- 
pression mentioned above which was used by al-Kumayt al-Awsat. Here, the pro- 
tagonist adds that he sat for the lightning (qa‘adtu la-hu), i.e., watching it, at the end 
of the night (min akhiri I-layli). As shown above, the expression Gkhir al-layl was 
used by a later poet, Nahshal b. Harri [NbH:1]. It is interesting to note that in this 
lightning-scene al-Muzarrid adds a detailed description of the protagonist himself by 
saying that while he sat watching the lightning (md ziltu qa°idan) [MbD:9] until the 
morning (asbahna) [MbD:11] his side never touched the ground (fa-md massa janbi 
l-arda) [MbD:12]. The sitting motif seems to be earlier than the poetry of al-Muzar- 
rid since it appears in a poem by an-Nabigha dh-Dhubyani. The protagonist here sits 
in order to watch the lightning (ga‘adtu la-hu) during the evening hours (dhdata I- 
“isha’). An-Nabigha adds that the place were the protagonist spent the night was a 
high observation post on the peak of the Nakhla heights (lada margabin min hadbi 
nakhlata fari‘i). The protagonist during that night never fell asleep (fa-lam anam), 
but instead he asks his friend to help him locate the exact place over which rain was 
pouring (wa-qultu: ta’ammal sahi ayna masadbuhu?) [NDh2:3-4]. 

The same motif appears in another two lightning-scenes, one by Labid and the 
other by Hudba b. al-Khashram. In the first one, the protagonist asks his friend if he 
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sees the lightning that he spent all the night watching (ya hal tara I-barga bittu ar- 
qubuhu?) [LbR1:15]. This is a question that is similar in content to other questions 
mentioned above. Labid, unlike the case in most of the texts, mentions the name of 
the friend: Abi Layla. By doing so, he gives a realistic dimension to the scene. 
Labid portrays a scene in which he is sitting alone (ga‘°adtu wahdi la-hu) and at- 
tempting to hold a conversation with Abi Layla. A unique element here is that the 
friend speaks and answers the protagonist's question, asserting that weak lightning 
precedes a stronger lightning storm that will come later [LbR1:16]. Labid composes 
a different text than that those composed by an-Nabigha and al-Muzarrid. 

But the statement made by Hudba b. al-Khashram is less idiosyncratic. In one of 
his verses, Hudba mixes two phrases which appeared in another lightning-scene by 
another poet: wa-lakin hal tara daw’a barigin and qa‘adtu la-hu min akhiri I-layli 
that were used by al-Muzarrid [MbD:6, 8; compare with HbKh:27]. It is clear here 
that Hudba was influenced by al-Muzarrid's verse. However, this is the only one 
case in our corpus in which a poet uses the same motif as well as the very same 
expressions for this motif as the ones used in another poem by another poet. Even 
the opening phrase of the lightning-scene is the same in the two poems: fa-da‘ dha, 
lit., but leave this [MbD:6; HbKh:27]. Except for this verse, the other parts of the 
lightning-scenes in the two poems are different. This shows that even when a poet 
makes a direct use of another text by another poet, he limits his use of it to the 
minimum. The same phrase wa-lakin hal tara daw’a barigin is used by another 
mukhadram poet, an-Nabigha 1|-Ja‘di, but the poet changes the opening statement fa- 
da‘ dha into fa-dhar dha, which bears the same meaning. Here too, it is possible that 
an-Nabigha was influenced by the verse of al-Muzarrid. Yet, even in this case, the 
rest of the lightning-scene by an-Nabigha is different from those by al-Muzarrid and 
Nahshal [NJ:73-74]. 

A question addressed to a comrade is found in other poems. Imru° al-Qays, who 
preceded Labid, actually mentions the name of his friend. In his famous mu‘allaqa, 
the protagonist talks to a certain al-Harith and asks him if he sees the lightning (a- 
Hari, tara bargan?) (1Q1:67]. Imru° al-Qays does not develop a conversation be- 
tween the two, but instead immediately begins his description of the lightning. In 
another of his poems he talks to an unidentified person, asking him to help him 
endure a lightning that he saw (a‘inni ‘ala bargin arahu) (1Q2:1]. In Tamim b. 
Ubayy, on the other hand, the protagonist asks a certain person, also unidentified, if 
he did not become sleepless while watching the lightning (a-lam ta’raq li-dha I- 
bargi |-yamani?) [“bM:1]. This question is used by Tamim to describe the state of 
the protagonist who became sleepless because he was affected by the lightning. 

Talking to a comrade, but not asking him if he sees the lightning, is an additional 
way to express the protagonist's gloom and sleeplessness. Some poets express this 
motif by making a comparison between the state of the protagonist and that of their 
comrades. Aws b. Hajar states that the protagonist was sleepless because of the 
lightning, but his friend was not (arigtu wa-lam ta’raq ma‘i sahi) [AbH:12]. The 
protagonist addresses his friend with a statement in which he declares that the latter 
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fell asleep (gad nimta; you have already slept!); while the lightning caused the pro- 
tagonist not to sleep the whole night (wa-bata I-barqu yushiruni) [AbH:13]. In a 
poem by Labid, while the protagonist was watching the lightning, his friends 
(ashab) were on the “woods of the camels' saddles” (‘Gla shu‘abi_ r-rihdli) 
[LbR2:45]. This expression is a metonym for their falling asleep while leaning on 
their saddles, unaware of what occurred to the protagonist. In Humayd b. Thawr, the 
protagonist attempts to waken his two friends in order to watch the lightning with 
him and to console him (khalilayya hubba ‘allilanit wa-nzura) (HubTh1:98]. A dif- 
ferent situation for the comrades is described by al-A‘sha Maymin in a poem where 
the protagonist is presented with his comrades in a wine session. They were all 
drinking wine (sharb/sharib), but the comrades seem to be intoxicated (thamil). He 
asks them to help him define the exact region over which the lightning was gleaming 
[A°1:25]. 

In some texts, other ways are used to express the state of the protagonist. There 
are direct descriptions of the feelings, mostly of the gloom and longing, that are 
aroused by noticing the lightning. “Abid b. al-Abras is considered the earliest poet in 
our corpus who mentions a very unique wish for the protagonist. If only he were 
able to drink the rain accompanied to the lightning that he watched, then his painful 
and wounded liver would be healed (fa-dhdlika l-ma@’u law anni sharibtu bi-hi / 
idhan shafa kabidan shakka’a maklima) [“bA1:11]. It was already discussed in 
Chapter Three (p. 41), that rain fell on the abodes of the distant beloved. Conse- 
quently, drinking the rain means that the lover is living where the beloved is found, 
which would cure him of the suffering caused by his love for her. 

In addition to mentioning that the lightning caused the protagonist to be sleepless 
during the whole night (arragani I-layla barqun), al-Muraqqish al-Asghar gives us a 
description for the unhappy state of the lover. The lightning is said to be a ndasib; i.e., 
one which fatigues, tires, and wearies the protagonist.'*’ The protagonist complains 
that there were no friends to help him endure his sad feelings (lam yu‘inni ‘ala 
dhaka hamim) {[MAs:9}. 

The protagonist in al-Mutanakhkhil al-Hudhali's poem asks himself whether his 
feelings towards Asma’, his beloved, were excited and stirred up during the whole 
night because of seeing the lightning (hal hdjaka I-layla kalilun ‘ala Asma’a?) 
[MH:11]. Sa°ida b. Ju°ayya uses the same root h-y-j to present the excitement of the 
protagonist. However, he makes a slight change on his phrase. Instead of expressing 
the feeling by a question, he states a fact, that the protagonist was very excited at 
seeing the lightning. The night period is mentioned with a slightly different expres- 
sion than the one used by al-Mutanakhkhil. He uses the phrase huduwwa I-layli 
instead of al-layla by al-Mutanakhkhil. In addition, Sa‘ida states that the lightning 
came from the direction of his beloved’s abode (wa-min-ki huduwwa I-layli barqun 
fa-hajani) [SbJ2:8]. 
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Ash-Shammakh b. Dirar uses another expression for the protagonist's state of 
mind. The lightning caused the protagonist to feel sad during the whole night (bata 
muhimman). It caused him to recall his love (yudhakkiruni I-hawa), and at the same 
time, to recall another lightning he once saw in al-Hijaz region, one that caused him 
in the past to recall another distant beloved (ka-anni li-bargin bi-l-Hijazi sadiqu) 
[ShbD:27]. Ash-Shammakh adds a certain image that explains very clearly the pro- 
tagonist's state during the night when his heart was very excited (bata mustakhiffan). 
It was quivering like the khawaft — the secondaries of an eagle (ka-annahu khawafi 
‘ugabin bi-l-janahi khafiiqu) [ShbD:28]. This is a metaphorical expression for the 
rapid fluttering of the protagonist's heart to indicate his great excitement at seeing 
the lightning. 

The sad state of the protagonist is also mentioned by al-Kumayt al-Awsat, but in 
a totally different context. The protagonist is portrayed with his friends (sahabati) 
on a certain night, immediately after seeing the lightning. All the friends were asleep 
and were not aware of the passion that had attacked the protagonist (lam yash‘ur bi- 
dhaka sahabati). At the same time, the protagonist passed the whole night feeling ill 
because the lightning caused him to recalling his troubles (maridan li-“iddati I- 
humumi) [KAw:4]. 

Mulayh b. al-Hakam expresses the gloom and sleeplessness of the protagonist 
indirectly by describing him as a watcher of the clouds (ragabtuhu); looking at their 
movements from place to place until they moved towards the south (hatta 
tayamana) [MbH:6]. 

It is very interesting that only al-A‘sha Maymin expresses a totally different 
kind of excitement caused by the lightning. The protagonist, unlike his counterparts 
in the poems mentioned above, was pleased with the gleaming of the lightning (yu {ji- 
buni njiyabuh) [A‘2:33] (an analysis for this emotion was made in Chapter Three, 
p. 99). 


Conclusion 


Analyzing the motifs that constituted the lightning-scenes reveals that even in the 
composition of a certain paragraph which appears frequently in pre-Islamic and 
early Islamic Arabic poetry such as the lightning-scene, poets did not produce pure 
repetitions. Rather, each poet attempted to preserve some personal idiosyncrasy in 
the paragraph that he composes. 

The lightning-scene is not a fossilized entity that is copied from gasida to 
gasida. Although all the lightning-scenes consist of a restricted number of secondary 
paragraphs, the internal components of these secondary paragrahs are not identical. 
By introducing variations among these components, the lightning-scene acquires its 
own idiosyncratic character from poem to poem. 

This idiosyncrasy, which should be called the internal idiosyncrasy, depends on 
one of three elements: 
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1. Composing unique motifs that appear in one text only and which are not repeated 
in any other lightning-scene. 

2. Composing similar motifs that contain some differences in their contents. 

3. Composing the same motif, but expressing it through different phraseology. 


Only in rare cases were both the content of a certain motif and its phraseology re- 
peated in different texts. It was shown that even in these cases, the other motifs 
found in the same secondary paragraph were not identical but consisted of at least 
one of the three aforementioned elements of idiosyncrasy. 

We have compiled a table in order to study the proportions of the three elements 
of the internal idiosyncrasy in the lightning-scenes. This table, which is found in the 
Appendix below, lists the secondary paragraphs mentioned above. Under each sec- 
ondary paragraph, a concise description of the motifs is given. Next to each motif, 
we quote the Arabic phrases that express the motif in question. By phrase we mean 
any group of words or expression which is found in the lightning-scene and which 
corresponds to the motif in question. These phrases are sorted according to the fol- 
lowing categories: 


[| = Phrases with this color indicate similar motifs expressed through differ- 
ent phraseology, but have no differences in their contents. 


ia = Phrases with this color indicate similar motifs expressed through differ- 
ent phraseology, but do have differences in their contents. 


|| = Phrases with this color indicate similar motifs with similar or slightly 
altered phraseology. 


ea = Phrases with this color indicate unique motifs which appear in one 
lightning-scene only. 


In the following table, the proportion for each of the four categories are stated 
according to the different secondary paragraphs. These proportions are processed 
according to the table found in the Appendix. Here, the number of the phrases 
falling under each category in a certain secondary paragraph is followed by its per- 
centage within the total number of phrases in this paragraph. At the end, a list sum- 
marizing all the proportions is made for each category. The calculations given here 
are only approximate ones. Conclusions about these lists are subsequently made. 
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1. Lightning 2. Clouds 
Category Number of Phrases Percentage | Category Number of Phrases Percentage 
[| 19 25% | | | 18 12% 
ea 33 as% | [| 79 55% 
fs 10 3m | 32 22% 
fia 13 % | 15 11% 
Total 75 100% Total 144 100% 
3. Rain 4. Thunder 
Category Number of Phrases Percentage | Category Number of Phrases Percentage 
[| 5 6% | [| | 0 0% 
[3 63 73% | [| 2 40% 
|_| 5 o | 2 40% 
fs 13 sm | i 1 20% 
Total 86 100% Total 5 100% 
5. Wind 6. Protagonist’s situation 
Category Number of Phrases Percentage | Category Number of Phrases Percentage 
[| 0 o% | [| 15 33 % 
al 10 as% | [| 13 28 % 
[| 4 vm | i 17 37% 
fal 7 33% | 1 2% 
Total 21 100% Total 46 100% 
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7. Protagonist’s wish/prayer TOTAL 


Category Number of Phrases Percentage Category No.of Phrases inall Percentage 


Secondary Paragraphs 


[| ° OD” [| 57 15% 
LJ 7 100% a 217 55% 
LJ 
LJ 


0 0% (ei 70 18% 
0 oe [| 50 12% 


Total 17 100% Total 394 100 % 


Depending on these lists, the following conclusions can be made: 


1. 


In the lightning-scenes listed in the table, the lion’s share of phrases (and motifs) 
is devoted to the description of clouds (144 phrases = 37% of the total phrases in 
the lightning-scenes which were listed in the table in the Appendix) followed by 
the rain (86 phrases = 22%); and then the lightning (75 phrases = 19%). The 
other secondary paragraphs are of lesser importance and have the following 
proportions: the protagonist’s situation (46 phrases = 12%); description of the 
wind (21 phrases = 5%); the protagonist’s wish or prayer (17 phrases = 4%); 
description of the thunder (5 phrases = 1%). This indicates that the description of 
the natural environment is a subject with which poets were most interested. Poets 
gave less importance to wind and thunder and more to the description of the 
clouds, rain and lightning. The reason why the clouds and rain are more 
described in the lightning-scene than the lightning itself is because these two 
objects allow the poet more scope for description, and have a larger variety of 
shapes and effects than lightning. Just as clouds have many shapes and forms, so 
there are many kinds of rain, and their effect on the surrounding environments 
are more noticeable and can be described in greater detail than the lightning. 
Wind and thunder are less described because they are not visible and do not have 
as many effects as clouds and rain. They can only be felt or heard and do not 
have much to be described. 

Descriptions of the natural environment, in the lightning-scene corpus, are an 
indirect means for the poet to express the sleeplessness of his protagonist. By his 
expanded description for clouds, rain and lightning, he stresses that the prot- 
agonist was attracted to these scenes, and did not fall asleep for many hours or 
during the whole night until the following morning. 


. The second category — that in which similar motifs are mentioned with differ- 


ences in content and phraseology — is the largest one. In most of the categories, 
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to exclude the protagonist’s situation, this category has the highest percentage. 
The last list mentioned above — the summarizing one — indicates that the average 
percentage of this category in all the secondary paragraphs is about 55%. This 
data implies that poets frequently adapted certain common motifs, but they used 
to make additions or alterations in their content and phraseology. By doing so, 
they preserved some degree of idiosyncrasy for the motifs that they composed. 
However, it should not be understood that in this category poets used to mention 
the same motif and inserted slight differences in them, but that in most cases 
these differences were significant ones. To give an example, when poets com- 
pared lightning to a fire, Tamim b. Ubayy says that the lighting is like burning 
wood (ghab musa‘‘ar) [TbM2:6], while Imru° al-Qays says it is like a fire set by 
two persons (ka-md ash‘ala I|-bajisani l-waqitda) [1Q3:12]. Both poets have a 
similar motif, but refer to different images. 

. In many cases, poets used to mention similar motifs with similar contents using a 
totally different phraseology. In the summarizing list, 15% of the motifs are 
composed in this way. 

. Unique motifs (fourth category) are not an insignificant category. In three cases, 
it has the second largest number after category no. 2. This appears clearly in the 
following secondary paragraphs: rain (15%); thunder (20%); and wind (33%). In 
the other secondary paragraphs, unique motifs have the following percentages: 
lightning (17%); clouds (11%); protagonist’s situation (2%). Only in the prot- 
agonist’s wish or prayer is it calculated at 0%. In the final list, the average per- 
centage of this category in all the secondary paragraphs is about 12%. In this list, 
this category is the smallest one. These data lead to a conclusion that the most 
important interest of the poets was not in producing unique motifs. Yet, in most 
of the secondary paragraphs, to exclude the wish or prayer motif, poets sought to 
produce such motifs. The number of such motifs is not small, and it differs from 
one secondary paragraph to another. In some secondary paragraphs it has a large 
proportion, while in others it has lower ones. However, in both cases, producing 
unique motifs enlarges the internal idiosyncrasy of the lightning-scenes. 

. Category 3, in which both the content and the phraseology of the motifs are 
similar, is interesting because it is not dominant in most of the secondary 
paragraphs mentioned above. It has the following proportions: lightning (13%; it 
is the smallest category in this secondary paragraph); clouds (22%); rain (6%; 
the smallest category); wind (19%); protagonist's wish or prayer (0%). In two 
secondary paragraphs, this category counts the larger percentage. Those are the 
thunder (40% together with 40% for the second category); and the protagonist's 
situation (37%). Regarding the thunder, this secondary paragraph included five 
phrases only and therefore 40% of these phrases contain two sentences only, 
which is a small number of phrases. The percentage of this category in the 
summarizing list is 18%; which is the second largest percentage in this list. 
However, reading the attached table in the following appendix reveals that only 
in very rare cases are the motifs repeated entirely without changing the phrase- 
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ology. In most cases of this category, some slight changes in the phrases were 
made. These data show that poets used, in some cases, to repeat motifs which 
appear in the poetry of others. Nevertheless, even in these cases, they attempted 
to insert some changes on the phraseology of such a motif. But in most cases, 
this category is not at all a dominant one. This conclusion recalls Thomas 
Bauer's study on intertextuality in Ancient Arabic poetry. Bauer identified the 
formula in the pre-Islamic and early Islamic gasida as a fixed statement that 
occurs in different poems. Bauer concludes that although such a statement is 
used in more than a poem, a careful analysis reveals that it is not identically 
repeated from text to text. On the contrary, each poet inserted different changes 
in his formula. Poets used these formulas deliberately. One of their aims was to 
make the audience recall the intertexual relationship between the poem in ques- 
tion and other earlier poems that include the same formula. Using formulas does 
not affect the literary value of the poem.'” Although in our case we do not deal 
with a formula with its narrower sense as defined by Bauer, yet the latter's notes 
are applicable to category no. 3. As mentioned above, most of the phrases in this 
category are not repeated identically, because every poet made some changes in 
it. Itis possible that repeating similar phrases was intentionally done by the poets 
for the same reason discussed by Bauer, which was to make a certain kind of 
intetextual link in the minds of the audiences who were acquainted with different 
lightning-scene qasidas. 


132 Bauer, “Formel und Zitat: Zwei Spielarten von Intertextualitét in der Altarabischen Dich- 
tung”, Journal of Arabic Literature 24/2 (1993), 117-138. 
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Conclusions 


In an article written by this author it was stated that classical theories on the division 
of the ancient Arabic poem ignore the existence of important elements in the gastda, 
which, if tackled properly, can provide us with a clearer understanding of the whole 
poem.' Such theories, for instance, accord no important role to the lightning-scene 
but classify it as an integral part of other major categories, namely the nastb (love 
poetry) and the wasf (descriptive poetry).” Moreover, they do not deal with the func- 
tion of each of the different parts (which they call aghrdad) in the same text, nor do 
they analyze the different uses of the same gharad in more than one poem. This 
leads the researcher to regard a classical text as a work composed of a variety of dis- 
connected parts. 

For a better understanding of Ancient Arabic poetry, therefore, one should en- 
large the classical divisions of aghrad, and attempt to identify the various elements 
that comprise each text, which are sometimes not included among the aghrad ash- 
shi‘r. Emphasis should be placed on the specific role that each element plays in a 
given poem and on the relationship between it and other elements in the same text. 
The narration found in each text should also be analyzed, and the motifs in the same 
element should be thoroughly examined. By doing so, the idiosyncrasy of the pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic poems can be tested. 

In the present study, four aspects of idiosyncrasy were discussed. The first was 
called Thematic Idiosyncrasy. It was shown that pre-Islamic and early Islamic qast- 
das depend on certain recurrent themes — or paragraphs — (such as the lightning- 
scene, the atlal). Despite this fact, poets succeeded in making each poem thematical- 
ly different. This was achieved in two ways. The first way was by introducing rare 
themes, namely themes that normally appear in only one gasida within a certain 
given corpus. It was shown that more than half the themes in the lightning-scene 


1 Hussein, “Classical and Modern Approaches in Dividing the Old Arabic Poem’, Journal of 
Arabic Literature 35/3 (2004), 297-328. 

2 See for example: Abt Tammam, Diwan al-Hamasa, ed. Anmad Hasan Basbah (Bayrit: Dar al- 
Kutub al-“IImiyya, 1998), 377; Qudama b. Ja‘far, Kitab naqd ash-shi‘r, ed. S. A. Bonebakker 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956), 66-67; Ibn ash-Shajari, al-Hamdsa sh-shajariyya (Haydarabad ad- 
Dakkan: Matba‘at Majlis Da°irat al-Ma‘arif al-“Uthmaniyya, 1345 A.H.), 225-231; al-Basri, 
Kitab al-Hamasa I-basriyya, ed. ‘Adil Sulayman Jamal (al-Qahira: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1999- 
2000), 3: 1187; 1529; al-Qartajanni, Minhaj al-bulagha’ wa-siraj ,al-udaba’, ed. Muhammad 
al-Habib b. al-Khija (Tinis: Dar al-Kutub ash-Sharqiyya, 1966), 304. The above-quoted work 
of Ibn ash-Shajari (d. 542/1147), al-Hamasa, is indeed exceptional; he places several lightning- 
scene excerpts in an independent chapter called “bab fi I-ishtiyaq ‘inda lama‘an al-buriq’’, 1.e., 
a chapter on longing when lightning is gleaming, see al-Hamdsa sh-shajariyya, 69-171. 
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corpus appear in one poem only. The second way was by inserting a different com- 
bination of the recurrent themes in each poem. 

The second aspect of idiosyncrasy is Functional Idiosyncrasy. It was shown in 
this book that a recurrent theme bears functions which vary from poem to poem. 
In the 42-poem corpus, the lightning-scene was shown to have five different func- 
tions: 


To express the lover’s grief and longing for his distant beloved. 

As an attempt by the gloomy lover to recover. 

To express the feelings and thoughts of a divorced man for his former wife. 

To present a relationship between the protagonist and his tribe or his family. 

To display the poet-protagonist's poetic skill (This is used only by ‘Abid b. al- 
Abras). 


Sn a ae 


The third aspect of idiosyncrasy is Narrative Idiosyncrasy, which is accomplished 
by composing different narratives in a group of texts possessing a similar theme or 
themes. The narration is a tale or an account of several incidents involving the pro- 
tagonist in the poem, and is achieved in three ways: the first by inserting unique 
themes; the second by inserting a different array or a different combination of the- 
mes in the poems of a certain corpus; and the third by involving different contents 
for the recurrent themes that constitute the poems of such a corpus. 

The fourth aspect, Internal Idiosyncrasy, is discussed in the final chapter of this 
book. The main conclusions here deal with the fact that only about 18% of the mo- 
tifs in a certain theme is repeated in more than one poem. In this case, both the con- 
tent of the motifs, and the phrases through which these motifs are expressed are 
repeated in different poems. However, it was shown that most of these motifs are not 
purely repetitious, but rather include some slight differences in their phraseology. In 
addition to these motifs, other kinds of motifs were discussed which involve signifi- 
cant differences from each another. Most of the motifs in the lightning-scenes deal 
with similar topics but they include marked differences in their contents and phrase- 
ology (about 55%). Approximately 15% of the motifs include similar contents, but 
they are expressed through a totally different phraseology; while 12% of the motifs 
were defined as rare, i.e. they appear in only one lightning-scene. The conclusions 
show that a certain recurrent theme, such as the lightning-scene, does not occur 
repeatedly in other gasidas. By composing different motifs, each poet in essence 
succeeds in producing his own idiosyncratic theme. 

The present study alone is not sufficient to lead to precise conclusions regarding 
idiosyncrasy in the entire pre-Islamic and early Islamic poetic heritage. The poetry 
in question covers many other corpora in addition to the lightning-scene corpus. 
There is a great need for further studies that will examine the elements of idiosyn- 
crasy — presented in the current book — in these corpora. Such studies should focus 
not only on studying the contents of a certain theme, but should also concentrate on 
the relationships between such themes and other themes that constitute the same 
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poem. Such an approach will lead to greater precision regarding idiosyncrasy in the 
pre-Islamic and early Islamic qasida in general and, consequently, may help to 
achieve a better and more accurate understanding of ancient Arabic poetics. 


Appendix 


This Appendix includes the lightning-scenes used in this study. The verse numbers 
mentioned below indicate the lightning-scene verse numbers as they appear in the 
poems according to the specific editions of the diwans used in this book, e.g. v. 19 
indicates verse 19 as it appears in the poem. The texts are arranged alphabetically 
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Lexical Index 


The following is an index for the terms, names, and verbs mentioned in the light- 
ning-scenes and which are cited in Chapter Six. The index is arranged alphabetical- 


ly, according to the following order: 
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“abahil, 222 
‘adud, 205 
“ajij, 219 

“akar, 206 
“allilani, 234 
“amil, 206 
‘aqir, 207 
“aqqat, 227 
“ar‘ar, 179 
‘ard, 227 

‘artj, 181 
“ayqa, 199 
“‘aygat, 194 
‘azali/‘azla’, 202, 226 
“azza, 216 
‘azima, 199 
“a’idh, 186 
“arid, 193, 198, 232 
“ibhal, 222 
“iddat, 235 
“idah, 214, 216 
“in, 218 

“irad, 182 
“‘Traq, 231 
‘isha’, 181, 184, 231, 232 
“ishar, 203 
“itaq, 187 
“iyab, 214 
“ubhil, 222 
“ujm, 183 
‘Ulyab, 218 
‘unsul, 214 
“uqab, 216, 235 
“ura/‘uran, 201 
“uriid, 224 
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“‘urwa, 201 

“ushub, 229, 230 

“usab, 220 

“usm, 214, 219, 220, 221, 222 


a‘ajim, 221 
a‘inni, 233 
a‘jam, 210 
a‘qaba, 225 
a‘sam/a‘sama, 198 
A‘zal, 203 
abassat, 205, 226 
aba’, 211 

abitu, 231 

ablagq, 187 
abtah, 222 
adhqan, 213, 214 
adhail, 215 
admath, 212 
af‘ama, 228 
afdah, 192 
agharr, 182, 192 
ahadib, 215 
ahana, 182 
ahdath, 215 
ajashsh, 202, 203 
ajnah, 219 
akdar, 201 
akhdh, 199 
aknaf, 194, 199 
akwur, 205 

alga, 201 

am(‘az, 206 
amhalat, 229 
amtara, 226 
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amsat/amsd, 198, 220 barbara, 222 
anam, 232 bargq, 179, 180, 184, 224, 231, 232, 233, 
anabish, 214 234, 235 
anbata, 229 bawariq, 209, 231 
anith, 229 bawas, 210 
anwah, 189 bayad, 182 
anzala, 214, 220 bayd, 209 
aqmar, 192 bajisan, 184, 239 
aqrab, 187 ban, 183, 189 
aqran, 219 banat, 189 
ara‘il, 205 barig, 179, 232, 233 
arahu, 233 bata/batat, 188, 231, 234, 235 
ardafa, 202 bi’r, 219 
ard, 181, 196, 197, 212, 232 bihar, 194 
arfad, 197, 210 bid, 214 
ariqtu, 231, 233 bijad, 214 
arja’, 209 bisaq, 231 
arkub, 206 bittu, 231, 232, 233 
armak, 19] buhh, 204 
arqubuhu, 231, 232, 233 bulq, 186, 211 
arraqani, 234 burayq, 231, 232 
arwa, 202, 229 burqa, 212 
arwaq, 202 Burgat al-Ajwal, 212 
as‘adat, 205 busaq, 215 
ash‘ala, 239 
ashjan, 217 da‘aha, 216 
asham, 190 da‘da‘a, 221 
asqa, 230 da‘ dha, 233 
aswal, 200 daba’, 221 
asakhat, 223 dafig, 211, 212 
asbaha, 195, 213, 218 dajitjiyya, 187 
asbahna, 232 dakhdar, 209 
ashab, 234 dalaja, 180 
atatha, 187 dalij, 180 
ath’ab, 218 dalw, 217 
athama, 179 dana, 198 
athl, 179, 208, 218 dawh, 213, 214 
atwal, 218 dawm, 218 
awshaz, 218 dahi, 215 
ayyam, 215 daji, 210 

dani, 196, 197 
baa‘, 201, 215 dar, 228, 229 
ba‘id, 182 dhar dha, 233 
ba‘uda, 230 dhi’b, 216 
badhalat, 229 dhubail, 182 
badi‘, 194 dhukir, 186 
bahim, 210 dhurda/dhuran, 188, 198, 206, 207, 221 
bahr, 210 dima, 200, 211 


balqa’, 186, 187 duhm, 191 


duja, 179 
dukak, 194 
dullah, 199 


daw’, 182, 231, 232, 233 


fadfad, 228 
fahl, 214, 224 
fanigq, 215, 224 
fard, 188 
fattara, 226 
fa‘im, 219 
fahis, 215, 217 
fari®, 232 
farig, 226 
firakh, 216 
furdatiyy, 187 
jurraq, 226 
furiij, 197 
Juwaq, 204 


Ghabit, 201, 214 
ghamama, 196 
gharab, 221 
gharaniq, 222 
gharb, 228 
ghargqd, 214, 218 
ghab, 185, 239 
ghanim, 207 
ghanin, 216 
ghar, 216 
ghirnawq, 222 
ghisas, 199 
ghurnayq/ghurniig, 222 
ghurr, 192 
ghurrima, 213 
ghutha’, 216 
ghuththa’, 214 


habbashabbat, 224, 232 
had’, 181 

hadara, 223 

haddat, 221 

hadib, 224 

hadr, 224 

hadb, 232 

hattal, 215 

hawa, 235 

haydab, 196, 197 
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hazim, 202 
hajaka/hajani, 234 
Hilal, 230 

hubba, 234 


i’tilaqga, 178 
i‘talaja, 221 

ibn al-ma’, 222 
ibsas, 204, 226 
idtaraba, 224 
iftihds, 213, 217 
ilal, 211 

ilqah, 224 
iltatta, 212 
in‘aqqa, 200 
indkhata, 205 
injiyab, 235 
ingalaba, 225 
ingara, 227 
intahathu, 225 
iqla®, 225 
irshah, 203 
istada’a, 182 
istahara, 196 
istajma‘a, 195, 204 
istatara, 179 
istawd, 194 
istaqa, 226 
istujtla, 193, 195, 213 


Jadid, 212 

jaham, 195, 213, 225 
janah, 188, 235 

janb, 232 

janib, 205, 224, 225, 226 
jawn, 191, 193, 209, 220 
Jawz, 205 

jazif, 206 

janib, 187, 212, 213, 226 
jibal, 192, 221 

Jild, 215, 217 

jilla, 203 

JizS 201 

juliid, 202 

junnah, 221 

jf, 199, 217 


ka’s, 232 
kabid, 234 
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kadir, 219 

kaff, 188 

kalil, 180 
kanahbal, 213, 214 
kasal, 232 

kasir, 189, 208 
kanis, 190 

karih, 216 

khaba, 179 

khabir, 208, 213 
khadabna, 188 
khafif, 188 

khafiiq, 235 
khalilayya/khalilani,228, 234 
khamila, 221 
kharij, 189, 224 
kharj, 213 

khasif, 208, 217, 222 
khasas, 200 
khawafi, 235 
khayl, 186 

khal, 209 

khilaf, 217 

khudr, 221 
khushub, 221 
kinds, 190 

kirfi’?, 206 

kishaf, 201 

kushith, 220 


labaja, 206 
ladhadha, 232 
lahamim, 203 
lahiq, 182 
lajib, 207 
lammah, 179 
laqif,; 217 
lawaqih, 227 
lawwah, 178 
layalin, 215 
layl, 181, 194, 210, 211, 217, 231, 232, 233, 
234 
layla, 212, 228 
la°ib, 215 
laqda, 221 
ligah, 214 
lu?lu’, 221 


maralt, 188, 189 


ma’atim, 188 

ma’ tir/matir, 215, 216 

Ma‘add, 231 

ma‘ij, 225 

mada, 179 

maghrib, 195 

mahdarigq, 189 

mahid, 189 

mahfil, 212 

mahall, 228 

majhar, 222 

makhdad, 206 

makhariq, 189 

maklima, 234 

mala, 194, 210 

malig, 229 

mandar/manara, 184 

marathu, 194, 195, 205, 225, 226 

mara, 225, 226 

marid, 211, 235 

markima, 192 

marra, 219 

massa, 232 

masa@‘ib, 207 

masab, 232 

masabih, 182, 183, 184 

mashdGfir, 204 

mathgab, 199 

mattah, 219 

matafil, 196, 206 

matlaq, 216 

maw? il, 212 

mawhaba/ mawahib, 220 

mawhin, 194 

mawhil, 218 

maysir, 189 

mazar, 230 

ma’, 199, 200, 205, 213, 214, 215, 217, 221, 
222, 223, 228, 234 

ma’ih, 217 

malat, 225 

mayahna, 210 

mighzal, 214 

mihar, 186 

mirba‘, 207 

misbah, 182, 183, 184 

mith, 212 

mithqab, 199 

mu?’ tashib, 230 


mu‘allaq, 209 
mu‘sim/mu‘simat, 198, 220, 222 
mu ‘tasimat, 216 
mubtarik, 196, 202 
mudarram, 211 
muf‘am, 206 
mufid, 189 
mufrata, 216 
mughfirat, 219 
muhalliq, 216 
muhtajib, 190 
mukallal, 193, 198 
mukbahu, 207 
mukfahirr, 231 
mukhtalij, 218 
mukhyil, 192, 201 
mulih, 179 
mumalla’a, 199 
munaddad, 193 
munattaq, 210 
muntah, 213 
munzal, 218 

mura Y/mura‘a/mur<a, 220 
murah, 207 
murakkam, 192 
murhim, 216 
murtafig, 213 
musa‘‘ar, 185, 239 
musafsifa, 225 
mush’im, 228 
mushayi‘, 206 
mushriq, 206 
musiff, 196, 197 
mustadif, 216 
mustakinn, 196 
mustatir, 179, 207 
muta?alliq, 178 
mutaba ‘ig, 212 
mutagharrib, 195 
mutahazzim, 228 
mutakashshif, 178 
mutamallih, 222 
mutatayi‘, 193, 194 
muthgal, 199 
mutabbaq, 216 
mutabbiq 
mutallaq, 216 
mutfil, 212 
muwassaq, 209 
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muzlim, 210 
muzn, 207, 227 


na’at, 229, 230 
na°ij, 194 

na’y, 228 
na‘am, 209 
nadad, 205 
nadid, 193 

nafd, 187 

nahar, 192 
Najd, 179, 194, 195, 212 
najdiyyatun, 225 
najw/najwa, 191, 212 
Nakhla, 230, 232 
nasal, 200 
nash’, 225 
nashas, 192 
nashij, 218, 219 
nasara, 210 
natif, 217 

naw’, 230 

nawa, 199, 228 
nawasi, 199 
nawwara, 183 
na’imun, 183 
nddih, 228 

nar, 185 

nashi’, 194 
ndsib, 234 

nazi‘, 217 

ni‘Gj, 220 

niha’, 216, 217 
nihy, 216 

nija’, 191, 200, 217, 228 
nimta, 234 

nisa’, 220 
nishas, 192 
nitagq, 210 
nu‘amd, 195 


qa‘adtu, 232, 233 
gaba’il, 230 
qala’is, 205 
garid, 193 

garid, 230 
garqar, 204 
garqara, 227 
gashib, 221 
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gasab, 185 
gatr, 213, 217 
gawa’im, 207 
gawari, 221 
gawati‘, 188 
qa‘id, 232 
qariya, 221 
qasib, 227 
qazat, 201 
qilas, 190, 205 
qirwah, 196 
giyam, 211 
giyan, 218 
qian, 201, 213, 216 
qummr, 218 
quswa, 209 


ra‘a, 229, 230 

ra‘d, 212 

rabab, 192, 194, 195, 206, 226 
raffa‘a, 215, 216 
raft’, 181 

raj‘, 188, 218 

rajjaf, 195 

rajla’, 216 

rajiif, 195 

ramka’, 191 
rammah, 187 

rastf, 208 

rawayd, 199, 201, 202, 205, 226 
rawd, 213 

rawq, 202 

rawwa, 230 

ray‘an, 205 
rayt/rayta, 189, 208, 217 
rayyiq, 187, 211, 229 
rahib, 182 

rakib, 222 
ragabtuhu, 235 
ratiq, 178 

rial, 209 

ribahl, 195, 202 
ridaf, 205 

rifaq, 205 

rihal, 234 

rijal, 216 

rimal, 221 

riwa’, 218 

riyah, 211 
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riyat, 217 

rif, 210 

rth, 194, 195, 205, 224, 226, 227 
ru’is, 207, 209 

rubd, 197, 220 

rukam, 192 

rumk, 191 

rugdd, 183 

rushith, 195, 204 


sabal, 211, 226 
safa’in, 210 
sahl, 220 


sahab/ sahaba, 191, 192, 200, 219, 224 


sahh/sahha, 200, 228 
sahiq, 182 

sakb, 200, 211 
salit, 182 

salla, 184 

salwd, 220 
samur/samura, 218 
sana, 178, 179, 185 
saqa/sagaytu, 201, 228, 229, 230 
sadi, 194 

saha, 179 

sakin, 230 

saqi, 221 

saqit, 199 

sarib, 202 

sawda’, 190 
sawlad’, 200 
Sha’m, 182 

shafa, 234 
shaghiir, 187 
shajan/shajn, 217 
shakka’, 234 
shamal, 205, 225 
shamdarikh, 198 
sharb/sharib, 234 
sharibtu, 234 
Sharj, 201 

shathth, 221 

shattad, 205 

shi‘r, 183, 189 
shiraj, 197 

shu’ bib, 212 
shu‘th, 203 

Shujiin, 218 
shuruf, 203 
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siba‘, 214 talithu, 188 
sidr, 218 tamshi, 222 
sikhal, 211 tanakkaba, 219 
Simak/ simakiyy, 203 tanazzala, 205 
siyagq, 208 tanfi, 186 
stid, 210 tagatta‘a, 219 
suhl, 218 tar‘a, 229 
suhm, 190 tarawwaha, 194 
suqyd, 228, 229 tard, 232, 233 
tarshih, 203 
sa‘id, 199 tasfahu, 202 
saba, 225, 226, 227 tashayyamahu, 185 
sabir/subur, 191, 192, 193 tasayyafiuhu, 230 
safa’ih, 190 tasih, 220, 223 
safasif, 214 tathujju, 200 
safsaf, 214 tatharu, 225 
safw, 201 tawalt, 210, 212 
sahabati, 235 tayamana, 235 
sahara, 216 tha‘alib, 215 
sahra’, 201 thafal, 221 
sarh, 183 thalathan, 195 
sarth, 213 thamil, 234 
saba, 229 thagaba, 179 
sahi, 232, 232 thigal, 193, 199, 201, 207 
su‘r, 224 thurayyd, 202 
subh, 182 Tihama, 179, 194 
tila’, 197 
ta’allafa, 194 tilmidh, 221 
ta’ammal, 232 tubdsiqu, 231 
ta’raq, 233 turab, 225 
ta‘addat, 194 tuthir, 224 
ta‘tab, 189 tuwahhi, 200 
tadhubbu, 211 
tafarra‘u, 211 ubbad, 205 
taghadhdhamna, 213 udm, 224 
taghtamid, 178 ukhra, 205 
tahammala, 215 unds, 214 
tahayyara, 196 urhigat, 216 
tahdadat, 224 urika, 232 
tahmi, 186 utum/utim, 213 
tahsabu, 184 ula, 224 
tahimu, 187 
takashshuf, 186 waba’, 230 
takassara, 209 wabal, 230 
takhfaq, 188 wabl, 223, 230 
talaqqa, 189 wahn, 181, 232 
talamidh, 221 wahdi, 233 
talla, 218 wahha, 200 


talthaqu,220, 223 walaya, 206 
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walif, 180 
walih, 206 
wamid, 179, 188, 232 
wanat, 226 
waqiid, 239 
warih, 199 
watfa’, 200, 211 
wa’alat, 201 
wadihatu, 187 
wadihat, 190 
wadiq, 224 
wadi, 197, 220 
wuhiish, 221 


ya’ taliqna, 178 

ya‘lii, 216 

ya‘ruqu, 212, 217 
ya‘tik, 220 

yabdii la-na, 180 
yabri, 212, 217 
yabruqu, 192 

yafri, 178 
yaghsha/yaghshayna 199, 216 
yaghtamid, 178 
yahtadi, 205 
yahiid/yahiidi, 182, 183 
yahuttu, 220, 221 
yahiru, 208 

yahiizu, 214 

yajfur, 224 

yajiddu, 178 

yajt’u, 202 

yajlii, 221 

yajurru, 194 

yajushsh, 217 

yajuru, 205 

yakhfi, 181 

yakhruju, 220 
yakhruqu, 212 
yakubbu, 213, 214 
Yamdama, 223 

yamaini, 205, 214, 228, 233 
yamaniya, 194, 205, 224, 226 
yamshi, 208 

yandub, 180 

yanfi, 187 

yantahi, 216, 226 
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yanza‘u, 215, 217 
yar‘abu, 197, 220 
yard, 232 

yarmi, 199, 218 
yarsakhna, 218 
yartami, 210 
yartagina, 209 
yaruddu, 205 
yas‘arna, 211 
yash‘ur, 235 
yashuqqu, 216 
yasqi, 229, 230 
yasri, 204 
yastakhriju, 216 
yastashri, 178 
yastasqi, 228 
yasuhhu, 200 
yatafarraqi, 230 
yataharraqu, 185 
yatasabbabu, 220 
yatruku, 213, 216, 220, 222 
yaz‘abu, 212 
yazinu, 190 
yu‘innt, 234 
yu‘tafu, 188 
yubbas, 185 
yudhakkiruni, 235 
yudi’u, 179, 192 
yujnabu, 194, 225 
yula’li’na, 188 
yulhini, 232 
yulwi, 194 
yuqimu, 204 
yurma, 210 
yurwi, 197, 220 
yusagqawna, 210 
yushirunt, 234 
yushmalu, 227 
yuzjt, 198 
yusaddi‘u, 178 


za‘ami, 230 
zajal, 203 
zayyaf, 196 
zubb, 207 
zuhr, 192 


